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INTRODUCTION 


Unitni Nations actiVitf flourishes or decJines in large part ac- 
cording to the political weather outside the Headquarters. During 
the period of this Hevietv, the international climate was extremely var- 
iable. In early 19S8 the world wanned with hopes that the United 
States and the Soviet Union might peacefully adjust their differences, in 
late 1958 and early 1959 it shivered beneath the icy winds of crisb 
blowing from Berlin, the Middle East, and the off-shore Chinese 
islands, and at the end of I9S9 it experienced a nnv spring bom in the 
Catoctin Mountains of Maryland and christened the "spirit of Camp 
David." 

Both years were marked, moreover, not only by intense tcr-i 
restrial competition between and West, but also by new thrusts 
into outer space; and the hopes of the majority of the United Na- 
tions Members that states would use the heavens only for peaceful 
purposes flourished in the General Assembly hall even as the 
satellites themselves were rotating about the earth. The Soviet Union 
had actually opened the space age in the period just before this 
Review begins, for in OctoW and November 1957, it had sent aloft 
the world's first artifldal earth satellites, "Sputniks" I and II, and 
dramatized its feat even more by placing in the second one a canine 
passenger, a small Husky named Laika. 

The United States was unable to launch a space vehicle until 
January 31, 1958, when Explorer I left its pad, to be followed in 
March and July by its orbital companions in the Explorer and Van- 
guard series. Meantime, in May the Russians sent off the 2900-pound 
Sputnik III. It was a giant compared to its forty-pound American 
cousins, although the American vehicles reportedly flew higher and 
carried more sophisticated instruments. In October 1958 a United 
States Pioneer rocket rose to a height of 71,300 miles, a record at 
the time, although short of the moon, which was its intended goal. 
And in December, the United States put into orbit a four-and-onc- 
half'ton Atlas missile, its largest effort that year. 

On the second day of 1959, the Soviet Union took the honor 
of first firing a rocket into a solar orKt (a feat which the United 
States duplicated in March) ; in September one Russian rocket aaually 
hit the moon; and a month later another photographed the face of 
the moon not visible from the earth. 

Trying to come to grips with practical and legal problems re- 

5 
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pete /or resources and talent with the bilateral programs o( the 
United Kingdom, the United States and the U.S.S.R. But both the 
United States and the Soviet Union pledged during 1959 that they 
would exchange information with eadi other through the lAEAJ 
If the great powers had cooperated mth IAEA more fully and sooner, 
it might have done far more useful practical work than it had by 
1959. But even without this backing, IAEA ivas already an important 
source of published information on technical matters and frequently 
brought specialists together to exchan^ information. It sponsored one 
meeting in Warsaw in 1959 on industrial uses of radiation and an- 
other in Klonaco on disposing of radioactive wastes. During the fiscal 
year 1959, moreover, the Agency convened eighteen meetings of ex- 
perts in various spedalties relating to atomic energy. It also moved to 
define and protect the legal rights of those injured while working 
with atomic materials, and was developing effective safeguards for 
handling fissionable materials and guarantees against nations* divert- 
ing nuclear materials to miticary use. Besides these important tasks, 
it was investigating radiation hazards.* 

Other defenses against radiation were being constructed by tlie 
U.N. Scientific Committee on the ESects of Atomic Radiation. The 
General Assembly asked this group in 1959 to investigate the effects 
of ionizing radiation upon man and his environment.* The Com- 
mittee had already presented the thirteenth Assembly with a com- 
prehensive study of the effects of atomic radiation^" and had proved 
its value in collecting and analyzing relevant data. It is a sdentific 
body without operating or executive functions and besides reviewing 
radiation levels, it stimulates study and research. Thus, the group 
has suggested that the World Health Organization inquire more 
closely Into radiation-induced diseases and human genetics, that the 
Food and Agriculture Organization look into the radioactive con- 
tamination of foods, and that the World Meteorological Organization 
investigate the effects of stratospheric fallout.*' The Committee has 
also been keeping track of the increase in radioactive fallout from 
past nuclear tests. 

World concern over these tests constituted one of the most im- 
portant influences on the United Nations* work during 1958 and 

^For the joint Eisenhowcr-KhTDshcIiev communique, (ee Department «/ 
Stale Bulletin (DSB), XXXIX (October 12, W5?). 499-500. 

•See pp. 52-54. For the IAEA Report, eee IAEA Doc. GC (III) 74, 22 
July 1959. 

^Resolution 1576 (XIV). The committee members are Argeotina, Australia, 
CanaiJ?. Caecbosforakia. France. Indig, Japan, Mexico. Swe- 
den, U.S.S.R., U.A.R., U.K, U.9J\. See pp. 95 and 94 for discussion of the 
group’s work. 

1»UN.GA. I3lh ORt; Suppl. No. 17. 

nSee UN Doc. A/4119. 
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1959. In March 1958 the Soviet Union took account of thb concern 
and announced that it was suspending nuclear tests unilaterally and 
^ged the West to follow suit. This momentous statement, the first 
by Mr. Khrushchev in his newly assumed role as Soviet Prime Min- 
® Communist campaign for “peace." The timing 
u ' gesture was particularly embarrassing to the West, for 

although the U.S.S.R. had just completed certain nuclear experiments 
m Siberia, the United States and Britain were just on the verge of 
conducting tests in the Pacific and in Australia. 

The ofSdal American view was that to get other states to dis- 
continue testing weapons, the U.S.S.R. would have to accept a dis- 
armament package" which would also stop nations from manufactur- 
mg nudear weapons and start them redudng their nuclear stockpiles.- 
itie United States was not sure just how to respond to the Soviet 
^*tu*^*k*’ owever, because it lacked accurate scientific information on 
* j ^ * augers of nuclear radiation released by atomic explosions 
Stan°i of detecting the explosions themselves at a 

" ”51 “IW /or experts to in- 
Se "'?■ “ •'>' Western piwers had urged 

rSiheTr'T >'“< »'*r. arid President Eisenhower 

See “ "P'so'ne hr April 1958 to 
iouMted ntoeauwiusn o„ tMs. The President 

ieasibility oi detectinT^'^ E«wers instruct their experts to explore the 
how to maS ' • "'"00“ and also to detentune 

whose scienti<rw .1, u** super-powers selected the states 

“parity.” Ultimaf^iw I, ’ Union again insisted on 

tnania, Poland, and lhe°uTsVm« A ““ Czechoslovakia. Ro- 
ian, and Freni sriwnp- . t V”” American, British, Canad- 
Nations L worked Sre f^L^T*^?" headquarter, of the United 
To everyone', ,n 21, 1958. 

technically possible agreed that it was 

would detect xiolators of a worl7' “"trols which 
however, have to crate abl^'fM ' '“f “ Stales would, 

on lutd and sea sTd .lit'® .-»n.n,l p„su, .f, „„ 

teams to range far and wide" ThL”'™ ? ™“' '“Penion 

later when ,he Scientific Committee ™ “'e'"'!' 

tion reported that nuclear we»nm«, Effects of Atomic Radia- 

radiatlon.” weapons were a nia;or source of harmful 
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The experts’ talks in Genera having proved so fruitful, the 
United States then asked the Soviet Union and Great Britain to 
join it on October 31 in an effort to establish by treaty an inter- 
national control sj’stcm and an end to nuclear weapons tests. President 
Eisenhower said that the United States would moreover forego test- 
ing for a year after October 31 to allow the negotiators time to agree. 
Actually, the three atomic powers all conducted tests before the 
October 31 voluntary deadline and then settled down in Geneva to 
negotiate. The United Nations Members, as this Review shosvs (pages 
68-111), all welcomed this seemingly hopeful development in the 
fall of 1958. 

Another series of talks intended to dissipate the dangers of sur- 
prise attacks also began In Geneva on November 10. The delegates 
to these meetings were never even able to agree on an agenda and 
suspended work in December 1958 after thirty sessions held over a 
six-week period (see pages 95*104). Surprise attach proved far more 
highly charged issues than nuclear tes:^ for In the background was a 
Soviet complaine to the Security Council that the United States was 
sending its military aircraft carrying atomic and hydrogen bombs to- 
wards the frontiers of other states and threatening their security.'* 
(The U.S.S.R. referred to the flights ^ the American Strategic Air 
Command, designed by die United States to keep some planes in 
the air at all times and so forestall a modern Pearl Harbor type of 
attacL) 

The United States countered this Soviet move by proposing that 
the Council establish an Arctic inspection zone, as the United States 
had already suggested in 1957 in the U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee. 
The United States argued that if the U.S.S.R. bad accepted this 
proposal earlier, it would have no reaswi now to fear American 
flights. The Soviet Union, however, chose to cast its eighty-third veto 
to defeat the American resolution, and then the Soviet Union’s own 
resolution was defeated 9-1-1. 

It was not surprising tbere/orc that the Soviet Union continved 
to insist that it was impossible to talk seriously about preventing 
surprise attacks until the United States discontinued its flights over 
Europe and the Arctic by planes carrying atomic devices. The West 
for its part, submitted technical papers on data useful in creating a 
control sj’stem which would protect states against long-range aircraft, 
ballistic missiles, and ground forces. Their plan envisaged elaborate 
checks on all military installations everywhere, while the Soviet plan 
for inspections placed more inspectors in the NATO countries than 
in the Warsaw Pact states and eaJoded from the plan crucial areas 
of interest to Western miliUry strat^ts. The Soviet negotiators 
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also roupled their scheme to a caU for a oncthird reduction of all 
armed forces m Europe and would have prohibited Germany to pos- 
sess nuclear wwpons or missiles.” With such diverse approaches, the 
prospects for the surprise attack talks svere bleak from the outset. 

But the discussions among British, American, and Soviet dele- 
gates on nuclear tets (see pages 104-11) continued into 1959.” The 
nego lators agreed in 1958 that it was desirable eventually to set up a 
swen-nati^ control commission headed by an administrator. The 
fiJ.r A ^ Pcnnanent membere and would elect 

m L. r past, the conferees had 

procedure ^ lT* u whether the control commission voting 

it WM more^ dt ^ ^ ^ "tt- scientific dau indicating that 

tests By the t '!lSi ’I “Pl^seii to detect underground 
st^tS ttt- r "" "•"'•keltss JomtuUted 

tended by the Unhed^c eapired and was voluntarily ex- 

tended by the U„„ed States at least until the end oi 1959. 

taken in 1958 testing stand out as the principal steps 

co^aofsSbitnir 

agreement on disarmatr,-.,’, i ^ had attempted to reach a "package 

taionTeCd eo ZISlUtirv^p'”'- 

auffidently broad or r.« • '** arguing that it was not a 

enlarged the Commission Assembly 

Union was not satS a members for 1958. the Soviet 

Mpanded the body to hiclude the'" •*>« ^'«eenth Assembly further 
the hard negotiatiLs j 5 of the U.N. itself.” 

talks. Then, on September 7 ^ 

agreed to set up a soccial ,■ ® ® ^°feign Mmisters 

"avenues of possible progres^ c «plo«: in 1960 

ments and armed forces^ under eff^ *™‘tmg mi reducing arma- 
new committee was to consist o" fiveUrTn‘""'*'°"** 

— r — NATO powers and five Warsaw 

'""p**'* of the Security 

menibenhio the Ge^i *“•* the V.SJi. 

Briril Bum7 fourteen «be”Lv^^'^ e:^*nded the Commission 

Tunisia Australia, Belgium, 

1 R , /“eostiTii. • loJ'a. Italy. Mexico, Norway, PoUdA 

"Rewlunon 1252 (XIII). 
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Pact powers,*" thus giving Ae Soviet Union the parity it had been 
seeking for two years. 

The General Assembly continued in both 1958 and 1959 to 
examine the disarmament question on its own. The Soviet approach 
to the issue was to discontinue atomic and hydrogen weapons tests, 
to reduce the military budgets of the Big Four by ten to fifteen per 
cent, and to use the saving to as^t the under-developed countries. 
But the Russians had no control system m their plan. The U.S.S.R. 
did not submit its proposal to a vote in the General Assembly, once 
the First Committee turned it down, 39-10-32. Then the A^mbly 
turned down a fourteen-power African and Asian draft resolution urg- 
ing an immediate end to testing. 

The ^V’est, on tlic other hand, asked the Assembly to urge the 
Big Three to do all they could to agree on suspending nuclear tests 
irith effective international control and urged also that they under- 
take no further tests while they were negotiating, nvo views which 
tlie Assembly accepted.*^ The Assembly also adopted a resolution 
e-xpressing a hope that the Geneva conference would be sveeessful” 

The fourteenth Assembly also considered two major proposals, 
one presented by the U.S.S.R. and the other by the United Kingdom. 
It ivill suffice here to indicate that the Western plan insisted on a 
control and inspection system from the outset in a world where there 
was little trust; while the Soviet Union insisted that trust had to 
arise from disarmament and only afterwards could states establish 
effective controls.** The Assembly did not attempt to chose between 
the two plans; it just passed the record of its deliberations on to the 
Disarmament Commission and the Ten Nation Committee. 

As their comments in the Review show, the United Nations 
Members are very much dnturbed by their inability to break into 
the perennial cycle of political tensions and armament. Most of them 
agree that some political ditente must precede attempts to disarm, but 
all of them want the nuclear powers to continue conferring on the 
slim chance that they might trip upon some direct first step towards 
disarmament which itself could help reduce tensions. The technical 
complexities of the probJems cicar/y puezle some of the delegates as 
much as they do laymen, and many deplore the lack of progress in 
arms control since 1945. A few have gone as far as to remind their 
their colleagues of the fate of the League of Nations once its dlsarma- 


s^Canada, France, Ua)f, Vailed Kingdera, Veiled State*, ■ Bulgaria; Ceech- 
o^Iovakia, Poland, Romania, and ibe U,S.SJ<. See DSB, XXXIX (Sepiember 
2«, 1959). 458-39. 

siRewlution 1252 A. .... 

“Resolution 52S2 V, proposed by Anstria, Japan, and Sweden. 

“For the Soviet plans lee GA. OK*. 14tli. Annexes, Agenda Item 70 and 
ctanroenta by Vasily Kuznetsov in Coniinittee I. Roj. tli* Western proposals, 
see UN Doc. A/C.1/820. See also Rewlutwn 1J78 (XiV). 
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mcnt effom failed. As one delegate put It, the Members arc in danger 
c humanely barbarous for the ghastly barbar- 

ous. Some delegates, moreover, were greatly distressed by the 
Big three Foreign Ministers’ desire to move outside the United 
Wations to tal^fc about disarmament, although others have acquiesced 
wi mg y in this procedure, believing that the discussions themselves 
^ too cniaal to tvorry whether they occurred inside or outside the 

When states move away from the United Nations to solve their 
problem, however, they inevitably cast some doubt on the value of 
the United Nations as a forum for reaching agreement, and both 
delegates have pondered the problem, 
maft-pre !!! pomtcd out that existing tendencies to push 

continiii » NaUons meetings were no substitute for 

m«rri and ultimate agreement. The Secretary-General and 

forums wbp ♦». U-N* meetings to become merely propaganda 
foruig where the contenders tried m.«t of all to score points.” 

West showed nn j**’'** * however, both East and 

divTded £ m ‘J^'ations that 

£ seemeTto ort Vp^“r‘'“ advanta^, and both 

for agreements resolutions rather than 

these y«^ex^usiveTv''^trm* “urse,' confined in 

problems, especially in the bn^'**i'**j*^ 

Sea and in E Fa, Easf ‘f'' Mediterranean 

gates at the United Nations. attention of delc- 

Nat '^deTi 

Leslie could only report at tbe*^’ circumscribed. Sir 
objectives had not bLi re,r T**/* *be United Nations’; 

Hungary; repression continu^^ « dU®" remained in 

tions (the most noteworthv b’ - unjustified trials and execu- 
pWs- Eiv» b, *= con,„n, .o 

Jlaleter). !„ both years Nagy and Pal 

fanum of Hungary and Ac deplored the 

nited Nations or to r«« .Union to cooperate with the 

— ^ ^ - — Praaices which had so offended the 

”S« P. 7S. 
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majority of Members. The Assembly urged Sir Licslie to continue 
his efforts, the Special Committee on Hungary having been discharged 
in 1958. 

Regarding Korea, too, the United Nations could only reaffirm in 
both 1958 and 1959 its hope that the Communists sTOuld help it 
establish a united, independent, and democratic state under a repre- 
sentative form of government and restore international peace and 
security there. In Korea iKell the U.N. Commission on the Unt/ica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea continued ita svork, the U.N. Com- 
mand accused the Communists ol having violated the armistice no 
fesver than 218 times in the year beginning September 1958, and 2147 
U.N. prisoners of war still remained unaccounted for. 

The Assembly condemned the Communists again in 1959 when 
it called for respect for the fundamental human rights of the Tibetan 
people and their distinctive cultural and religious life in accordance 
with the Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights.** 
Both Ireland and the Federation of Malaya had brought the matter 
to the Assembly because they were convinced that the People’s Gov- 
ernment of {Communist] China was destroying the Tibetan heritage. 
They recalled that in March the Dalai Lama fled to India to escape 
Chinese troops sent to his country to put down tribal revolts against 
Communist reforms there. The Ass^bly vote (49-9-26) showed 
many abstentions, largely reflecting support for India’s position that 
the United Nations could not use/ully pass a resolution affecting an 
area which since 1950 had been under the suaerainty of a power 
not even a Member. 

The United Nations passed no resolutions on Algeria in either 
195S or 1959 because the Assembly seemed disposed to wait to sec 
what French President DeGaulle, who bad come to power in 1958 
and who in September 1959 had pledged self-determinalion to Alger- 
ians, might do on his own. Nor did it act on the threat to Germany 
posed by Khrushchev’s announced intention in November 1958 to 
end the Four-Power occupation of Berlin within six months. The 
Berlin and German peace treaties do not fall within the United 
Nations’ jurisdiction, under Article 107 of the Charter, although a 
threat to the peace in that area would ultimately come before the 
U.N., and Mr. Hammarskjold showed himself ready to have the 
U.N. contend with the issue If states believed U.N. action could at 
any point be helpful.** 

The U.N. had nothing to say, either, about Kashmir. Pakistan’s 
complaints (pages 124-25) stand therefore as something of an indict- 
ment of the organization. But here, as elsewhere, Dr. Frank F. 

‘•Resolutiw) 1353 (XIV), 

**See p. 118. 
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the situation remained staenani fti" desired, and though 

which was its alternative.*^ * ^ ™ preferable to the storm 

United Nations’ h' 19^™^'““?°" ‘h'"'!!'’)"’ '''' 

Britain, Greece and T..rl- ^ ^ Assembly had encouraged 

dor •ho'p™dS'es“,‘',^“S„“ « it'l 

m February 1959 Th^ * settlement was reached 

an international dvll servanf tXTl, T? diligent efforts of 

the parties together the tJerra.* r' * great deal to bring 

Spaat. ^ Secretarj-General of NATO, M. Paul-Henri 

tions, emerge^\^ 5 ^*^/jg^“® “ smular role in the United Na- 
relied upon him in 1958 m IrLl “I ““J®" condliator. The Assembly 
and next to get foreign forc« observers into Lebanon, 

the United States and the U • Lebanon and Jordan after 

i".” DUordm had brata o« 'wdfl!b°” 

^hanon and Iraq charged in the May. and in June, 

Nasser of the Urdted ^ab Ceundl that President 

Mese Government and brine subvert the Lcb- 

Council dedded to disoatch^an influence. The 

unable to cope with the practSi dM^*’®"! f °’{f c° 

^ improvise the machinerv He a**m’j* Secretary-General 

Observer Group In uE »'>'' United Nations 

Irom the U.N, Truce SunerW^^o*^ ' nudeus for it 

"■'"uSl 

>"«>. and Uban^ ,ho"2 *“ rebal-cam^lkd 

the infiltration of alW dl “ consequence failing to 
U>q on July 14 in^b? ri"”"? Syria. Suddenly, 

log Nasser's supponcis. The rcvol t' ’ niilitary coup favor- 

I’c^dent Cha»oun of Loba^" " hardly talen place, when 
•end trooK to Leh,„o„, tS*Te Ehenhower to 

Jordan. Both westera E„,em2',‘'''h ®."'™ moved forces into 
^■rter, reported their willingne^ m ^1 of the 

Nat, ora „uld establish order “ th' United 

Sd"» ‘^b™"' fcidiiig however, prevented the 

^d 22 cither to send a ufl meetings between July 15 

See,etaty.General to Jib”-..'”" "> Ifhauon or to W £ 

Resolution 12S7 (XIII) unieceptable. 

**See pp. 130-59. 
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crisis. And resolutions asking Britain and the United States to with-’ 
draw “immediately” and also suspenduig UNOGIL did not receive 
sufficient votes to pass. Mr. Hammarskjold announced that he would 
nonetheless do what he could to keep the situation from deteriorating 
further (see page 33). 

The Soviet Government called for a summit meeting to discuss 
the Middle East crisis, but just as Prime Minister Macmillan’s sug- 
gestion, that the heads of Govcmment meet as delegates to a spedal 
session of the Security Council (under Article 28/2) gained favor, 
the U.S.S.R. abandoned the idea — possibly under pressure from Mao 
Tse-Tung. Mr. Khrushchev now revived an earlier American sugges- 
tion for a third emergency session of the Assembly, which duly con- 
vened on August 7. Largely because the Arab states themselves 
preferred unity to living under the threat of more outside interven- 
tion, they Joined in sponsoring a resolution, which the Assembly 
adopted unanimously. It asked the Secretary-General to make "prac- 
tical arrangements" under the Charter in regard to Lebanon and 
Jordan and also to make it possible for Britain and the United States 
to withdraw their troops from the two countries.*’ 

Armed only with this vague proviso, the Secretary-General then 
visited the Middle East to establish a United Nations "presence” 
there as a substitute for the western troops. And, ultimately, he 
recommended that UNOGIL continue to fadlitate the withdrawal 
of American troops and that a special United Nations agent (Pier 
P. SpinelH, Under-Secretaty in charge of the European Hcadquarten 
of the U.N.), should represent the Secretary-General in Jordan. He 
also reported that the U.A,R. and Iraq would end their oil embargo 
against Jordan when the British troops left in October. These plans 
proved quite acceptable to the General Assembly, and with the 
withdrawal of western troops, the United Nations representative re- 
mained to keep a wary eye on the ever-explosive region. 

Elsewhere in the Middle East the United Nations continued 
many useful services. The principal U.N. presence continued to be 
the United Nations Emergency Force, which since 1956 has helped 
maintain order in Palestine. From August 1958 to September 1959, 
137 incidents occurred along the lines the Force was holding, but 
none was permitted to get out of hand. During this period, the Force 
numbered over 5000, which proved adequate for its tasks. A new 
commander, Major General P.S. Gyani of India, succeeded General 
E.L.M. Bums of Canada in December 1959. Finding the funds to 
pay UNEF posed problems, however, for the Secretary-General (see 
pages 61 and 64). 


«Rt»olution 1237 (ES-lII). 
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DispiM United Nuinns' htetest in the arts,’' complaints of 
teidcr vtolauo™ ty eithet Israel or one of the nelghbotStg Arab 

r Aral fr'„r?- iWael and 

SmS^i lirn ■ " CommuSMtu and the United Nations Truce 
-rrZSs^rr “'-““‘W, or settled 

sndS °''' '■eadllnes during 1958 

The Intemalinnal n r ^ attention of the United Nations system, 
helped Imnel ™ •" ="■! Development in 1958 

in 1959 adva^ecTfr; ‘‘I ■>>' Canal, and 

sdl unable To But the U.N, was 

and Matsu m Aueust against Quemoy 

tionalists run an a^Icrr blockade *^*.^'*'^‘* help the Na- 

matter did not ®me Sorl^uS^ « September. The 

«t may have influence Xf,— k_ Nations, except m so far as 

agenda of the United Nation?* lo exclude from the 

n.e..heuhipi„'the „?^ii^S. ’ 

GenetlTAM'rseTtlt'aT"' "11?' 

land, whose relatL S^At Cambodia and Thai- 

disputetwer horde? “rrtt^??;* """ “ 

General, practidne whaf *®®®“™>dating a temple. The Secretary- 
plomacy,”*' notified the S ^ "active preventive di- 

December 1958 that 

them solve their difficulfle* \v l *** * representative to help 

(but having providS C“""oil «PP™val 

Hanunautjdd a"* “ “ ''H'O). Mt- 

John Bect-Friia (Swedenl tTS'""'* '‘“B'ated Ambassador 
uary and Februarv 1950 ®,“*. * “"cn*ation mission in Jan- 

to release each other’s liatianut arrange for the two sides 

i" <ie area, .„d the??.'’!.' f ” “"Pui-c in restoring calm 

^0 states renewed normal relations.” 

*'S« pp. iS9-62. 

»5See nn i« ,f ... 
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Another crisis (or the U.N. istns posed in the snminer of 1959 
in Laos where revolt was supported and praibly insti^ted from 
North Vietnam.” The rebels supported the &,mtnunispled Pathet 
Lao party, which had been excluded from the Laotian Government. 
On September 4, 1959, the Government charged by telegram that 
North Vietnam had committed "nagrant aggression” against it and 
asked the United Nations for an “emergency force” to stop ^e ag- 
gression and to keep it from spreading. Instead, the Council 

dispatched a subcommittee” to investigate the matter. The l^b.b.K. 
had cast what it intended as a veto of this decision, but the Council 
ignored this negative vote when Council President Egidio Ortona 
(Italy) ruled (and the Council did not overrule him) that setting 
up the subcommittee was a “procedural" matter under Article ZV 
rather than a “substantive” one under Chapter VI of the Charter. 
The U.S.S.R. insisted (pages 127-28) that this decision was quite 
contrary to usual practice in the Council and contrary to the C arter 
itself. 

Despite these doubts cast upon its origins, the suceomroittee 
visited Laos in September and October, and indicated in its report 
that military action against Lao army posts and units had taken 
place, that the actions seemed to have been coordinated centrally, 
and that witnesses almost unanimously held that outside support 
must have come from North Vietnam; but that none of these char^ 
could be proved. The Secretary-Gencral himself visited Laos by 
invitation in November 1959 and on his own initiative requested Ae 
Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for Europe 
Sakari Tuomioja) to review the country's economic situation with 
an eye particularly on how U.N. economic and technical assistance 
might further the nation’s growth and stability. In this way Mr. 
Hammarskjold kept the matter before the U.N., helped ameliorate 
the situation, and made the U.N. presence felt in the Southeast Asian 

In addition to these politial problems, readers will find reflected 
in this Rtroifui delegates' opinions about many organiaational quetions. 
The pressure of the rising membership in 1958 and 1959 manifested 
itself in repeated comments tm the inadequacy of United Nations 
organs at present properly to include the increasing numbers of 
Asians and Africans who are now Members. Moreover, many dele- 


**See pages 12S-30. 

^^Argptitina, Italy, Japan, and Tunisia. 
‘"See Referli 


, / ef the Practice af tke Security Council 1946-1951 (New 

Vork: United Nations, I9S4). pp. tSi-tS, for a ^scus«on of 
nical issue. See abo Alexander W. ' 

American Journal of Lon, XXXXV (July 1951), 443 

“S/4236. 
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gates were concerned lest the growing attadiment to blocs obliterate 
concern among the nations for a global point of vie^v.** Bloc war- 
fare was visible ui the coropetitton foe places on the Security Coun- 
cil,^* in the perennial discussion of the People’s Republic of 
China, and in the debate on the role Non-GovemOiental Oigani- 
zations should have in the deliberatusns of the Economic and Social 
Council/® 

Quite clearly, the small states, whatever their political proclivities, 
appreciated the opening general debate in the General Assembly for 
the opportunity it provided them to express their opinions and con- 
cern about international probleo« other states normally do not ask 
them about,^* but there tvere continuing misgivings about the in- 
activity of the Security Council. Mr. Hammankjold, by urging the 
Council members to meet and d^cuss general as well as specific 
problems, had suggested ways in which the Security Council could 
contribute more to world peace (page 203), but there was no rush 
to adopt his suggestion. On the voting procedures in the Coundl, the 
United States continued to press to remove the veto from procedural 
qutstions, Vat It stood firm whli Ac U.S.S.5C about the veto’s im- 
portance in matters involving force.*^ 

In administrative and financial affairs, the United Nations has 
found ways at last of ficcing into the calendar in some rational fashion 
the proliferating meetings of international agmeie, although shortage 
of space and funds still loom as major difEcuhies.*® The old prob- 
lem remaiia of getting the delegates to scale down the demands they 
make on the United Nations to the level of the activities they wish 
to pay for.” The Secretary-General has found himself short of cash 
on several occasions, as he indicates (page 218), not only because 
some states have refused to rocet certain commitments but because 
others are slow in making funds available. As noted above, this prob- 
lem has arisen particularly in connection svith the UNEF beiause 
the Soviet Union and the Arab states have consistently refused to 
help finance it. They argue that Britain, France, and Israel, whose 
invasion of Egypt created the need for the Force, were wholly re- 
sponsible for the expense and should bear the annual cost of $20 
pp. I««.6S. 

referencei to tbe battle between Turkey and Poland which 
ran through 52 General Astcmhly ballots and wa* settled enW by pennitiiflg 
eTp '^^68*75” **** **** **"“■ 
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million themselves. The Latin American states have argued for placing 
the principal financial burden on the permanent members oj 
Security Council to whom the Charter gives primary responsibilit)' 
for maintaining international peace and security. For these and 
reasons, 1957 and 1958 assessments had been paid by fewer than half 
of the states by the time the fourteenth Assembly met in 1959. * 
Many of these attitudes are set forth in considerable detail in the 
Review}^ _ . , . 

States in general still seem to find financing the United Nations 
onerous, even though the comparisofts between their contributions 
and other items in their national budgets is ludicrous.** But niggardly 
though the states are, the attention their delegates give, for instanw, 
to such matters as information centers m the trust territories, the 
geographical distribution of personnel, and documentation, all of which 
arc mentioned in Chapter V, u Impressive. 

Reviewing 1958 and 1959 as a whole, one cannot but mawl 
at the variety of services the United Nations, with all its imperfec* 
lions, has rendered in the international political life of the world. 
Economic, trusteeship, and legal developments, which do not f«m 
part of thb Review^ should not, of course, be lost sight of. But 
surely the most significant development of these two years was the 
emergence of the Secretary-General, who began his second 
term in 1958, as an independent force in international politics. No 
one was more aware than he of the delicacy of his position, as his 
comments in this Review clearly Indicate,** but to his initiative and 
creative diplomacy I'n the Mid^e and Far East, the \vorId in this 
period owed much. In Lebanon, and in Cambodia and Thailand, di- 
rectly, and to Kashmir, Jordan, and Hungary, through his representa- 
tives, he has extended the influence of the United Nations wherever 
states might wish to settle their differences within the framework of 
the Charter. And where they were not prepared to use the faahties 
he had to offer (as in the Berlin issue), he made It clear that theirs 
was the choice to make. , . 

Critical decisions affecting all our futures \vere still largely in 
the hands of the Soviet Union and the United States, but even these 
super powers agreed with the Secretary-General that they 
immune to the influence of the majority of the Members. The 


*»UN.GA. 14th. ORs. Suppl. No. I. p. 10. 

®tSee pp. 61, 64. , . 

■'S... tor inifoor. lb. rrn...b. of Cob. (jp.. "" 

of paying the rising costs of Intemarionat orgtoiration 

United States about reducing its pniportiMi of costs (pp. 22--23). 

”The 1957 Review dealt primarily with economic and social matters. 
t<See, for instance, 192-205. 

«See pp. 119-20, 15S, 163, 2J3-14. 
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United Nations was ccrtam!y not the decisive faoof in world politics 
that many of the founders had hoped for in 1945 (and many dele- 
gates expressed their regrets «t *e gap bettsTcn expectation and 
reality”), but wherever states were in fact moved to la in terms 
of the United Nations Charter, the organization u-as proving adequate 
to their desires. 

«‘S« py. 22-M. 


NOTE 

In compiling the material for this Jlfftmi, we have sometimes 
had to vi-ork from preliminary documents, which in large part ac- 
counts for the diverse form of citations used in the preceding pages. 
We have used the following symbols and abbreviations frequently: 


N 

(General) Assembly 

Efec 

Document 

DSB 

Dtparlment o/ SMe BuUnin 

E/ 

Eonomic and Social Council document 

ECOSOC 

Economic and Social Council 

mtg. 

meeting 

ORt. 

OffUtAl Rttwii 

p., pp. 

page, pages 

PV 

terbatim record {protit rerbah) 

Res. 

Rewluttan 

s/ 

Security CouncH document 

SC 

Security Council 

Suppl. 

Supplement 

TC 

Trusteeship Council 

UN 

United Nations 

We should also 

like to acknowledge here the assistance 


Brenda Brimmer and Mr. Linwood Wall, custodians of the United 
Nations Documents Collection at New York University, who have 
graciously given us much of their expert help. 


W.C. 
T.H.. Jr. 
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Chapter 1. UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 


Inlrodaciion 


In evaluating the United Nations* work during 1958 and 1959, 
all the Members agreed that its performance still fell short of its 
high ideals; they disagreed on how close it was to its goals and 
where the responsibility lay for its shortcomings. The faults which 
the Members decried varied according to national interests. Some, 
like Australia, took a very conservative view not only of the United 
Nations’ successes hut also of its prospects, and they stressed the 
value of regional organizations. Other states, like Iran, pressed either 
by East or West, or both, and fearing outside intervention, com- 
plained particularly about these same regional substitutes for the 
international collective security arrangements contemplated in Article 
51. And Communist states, like Romania, iterated the familiar Soviet 
complaint that the United Nations was in danger of becoming a “tool" 
of the West. 

At the same time that the states expressed their diverse misgiv- 
ings, they all pledged their devotion to the United Nations and its 
purposes, and asserted a common determination to make the U.N. 
succeed. 

Even the United States and the Soviet Union, while blaming 
each other for creating tensions, agreed during these years that the 
United Nations was useful m or out of a cold war. Clearly, both 
super-states took unremitting advantage of the propaganda opportuni- 
ties that the United Nations’ "parliamentary diplomacy" affords. But 
both Russian and American diplomats also indicated that they, like 
their colleagues, still valued the unique opportunities in the United 
Nations not just for public, but for private, diplomacy, even between 
near-bclligerents. All the states demonstrated, moreover, that no matter 
how many times they might meet outside the organization, they still 
appreciated the value of having the United Nations always available. 

The Secretary-General’s perceptive speeches on the United Na- 
tions as an instrument of diplomacy show that he assesses the Sec- 
retariat’s usefulness quite realistically. His remarks also testify elo- 
quently that the Organization has shown itself extremely adaptable 
to the wide-ranging purposes of the Members. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OP UNITED NATIONS ATPAIRS, 1958-1959 
General Evalaation 
UN (S«<xetaty-General) April 2, 1958 

I think that It may be true to say that the United Nations Is so far our 
best experiment in the direction of applied democracy in international 
life. It is an experiment because we ate just trying out how best to 
work for the purposes. It b an experiment because the forms arc still 
not quite settled, and we may hesitate concerning rather fundamental 
facts whldi in other Constitutions arc regarded as settled. We are 
venturing into a new field, and in a new field new solutions must as a 
matter of course be found. 

— Speech to U.N, Association, London. Notes for Correspondents, No. 
1773. pp. 8-9. 

UN (Secretary-General) April 2, 1958 

. . . We should recognire the United Nations for what It is — an ad- 
mittedly imperfect but Indispensable instrument of nations in working 
for a peaceful evolution toward a more just and secure world order. 
At this stage of human history, world organirauon has become neces- 
sary. The loTws at work have also set the lirmts within which the 
power of world organization can develop at each step and beyond which 
pTOgrtss, when the balance of forces so permits, will be possible only hy 
processes of organic growth in the system o! custom and law prevailing 
in the society of nations. 

... the United Nations is not a new idea. It is here because of cen- 
turies of past struggle. It is the logical and natural development from 
lines of thought and aspiration going far back into all corners of the 
earth since a few men first began to think about the decency and 
dignity of other men. 

Now the lines between national and international policy have begun to 
blur. What is in the national interest, whet truly seen, merges naturally 
into the international interest. 

— Speech to Parliament, London. Today'i fyorld end the UJ^, Four 
Aidie»a .... U.N. Office of Public Information, pp. 3, 9. 
ARGENTINA (Florit) September 19, 1958 

3. The United Nations genuinely represents one of the most far- 
reaching ventures ever undertaken by man. It is a noble attempt to 
unite the international community throu^ the rule of law and to give 
practical effect to that universal morality which we all desire, as being 
the only means whereby peaceful reUrionshlps can be established be- 
tween all the peoples of the earth. But the high hopes which we place 
in the United Nations do not, of ooune, allow us to forget the ex- 
treme gravity of the problems whfch today darken the world scene and 
jeopardize the destiny of the dvUizarion shared by all peoples here 
rtpiesented. 
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4. The existence of two powerful blocs around which vast numbers 
of the population of the world are grouped is an undeniable fact. And 
it is also a fact that the ceaseless interplay of power and national in- 
terests gives rise, within the restricted areas which it affects, to constant 
and ever-recurring disputes which bring mankind to the brink of 
chaotic and unpredictable situations. By a curious paradox of history, 
that very progress which, with unparalleled and ever-increasing speed, 
has opened up new horizons of spiritual wealth and material to man- 
kind can destroy all its work in a single instant. Thus the full realiza- 
tion of the freedom which this progress has created can easily annihilate 
the rich universe which has been won, 

fUN. GA. 13th. ORt. 751 mtg.) 
AUSTRALIA (Casey) September 25, 1958 

2. ... People everjnvhere are oppressed by the danger of world war. 
This situation is a tragic commentary on the efforts of the United 
Nations over the past thirteen j'cars. (Same, 759 mtg.) 

BURMA (Tun Aung) September 29, 1959 
143. The United Nations has its shortcomings and its limitations, but 
it must be admitted that it has successfully steered the world through 
one crisis after another and prevented a major clash between the two 
camps armed with frightful weapons of destruction which can be 
bmght into action at a moment’s notice. If the United Nations cannot 
give us genuine peace, it has succeeded in saving us from the scourge 
of war. (UN. GA. 14th. ORt., p. 248) 

CAMBODIA (Son Sann) September 17, 1959 
112. The United Nations now exercises a sure influence on the in- 
ternational scene, and it is in our Organization that men of goodwill 
place all their hopes for the building of a better future. There has been 
some progress in this direction, and it can be said that in spite of some 
unavoidable fumbling and occasional set-backs, the United Nations has 
done valuable work. (Same, pp. 28-29) 

CHILE (Gutierrez) October 1, 1959 

. . . The Organization set up in San Francisco, when war was still a 
fact, has not fully realized the hopes placed in it, but gradually we 
have been able to include in its composition many countries which, 
while their behaviour at times is not palatable, nevertheless strengthens 
the present and will further strengthen the future. 

(UN. GA. I4th. Doc. A/PV. 817, pp. 78-80) 

china ITssaig) August 18, W58 

15. In an ideal world with an ideal United Nations Lebanon and 
Jordan might have found their appeals to the Security Counal suflicient 
svithout exercising their right of collective self-defence under Article 51 
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of the Chirter. Likewise, under ideal conditions, the United States of 
America a»d the United Kmgdom mi^t have contented themselves 
with action in the Security Council, without sending military assistance 
to Lebanon and Jordan. Unfortunately, wc must face the world as it 
is, and wc must evaluate the United Nations as it actually is today. 
No nation at the present moment can rely solely and entirely on the 
United Nations for self-preservation, and no nation under present-day 
conditions can forgot the right of collective self-defence. 

(UN. GA 3rd. ESS. OHi. 738 mtg.) 
ETHIOPIA (Dmssa) September 24, 19SB 

81. Through its courageous actions in the spedal sessions of 1956 and 
1958 the United Nations has grown in stature and in ability W cope 
with crises. This, of coune, ts due not only to the resolute attitudes 
adopted by various delegations but also to the eiiually courageous spirit 
and Intelligence which have guided and inspired our distinguished 
Secretary-General. (UN. GA. 13th, OJls. 756 mtg.) 

GHANA (Ako-Adiei) September 24, 1959 

8. The United Nations is an effective and useful insttument for 
promoting peace and mutual understanding between nations. 

(UN. GA 14th. OJZf., p. 161) 

HUNGARY (SIk) 0<tob« 5, 1959 

We can «y without exao*eration that the United Nations is at the 
crossroads, The international situation and the disarmament proposal 
on ouf agenda give the General Assembly a chance to steer the ship of 
mankind towards peace and security and thus to fulfill the great hopes 
pinned to it. At the same time, any possible attempts to receive the cold 
tvar and the policy of strength will reopen the previous manoeuvres 
and may turn the United Nations into a ne%v source of the cold war. 
In the full sense of the words, it » in the common interest of both 
joaallst and capiullst countries, of both small and big Powers, that 
the present session of the General Assembly strengthen, in accordance 
with the United Nations Charter, the spirit of peaceful coexistence, 
(UN. GA 14»h. Doc. A/PV. 820, p, 77) 
WpONESlA (SaitrpamJdjojo) September 30, 1959 
5. In contrast to the giant strides made in the scientific and technological 
fields, we continue to move whh pycm>- steps In the field of intema- 
tional relations. For the pat decade and a half, our dreams of a better, 
more peaceful and secure world have remained mired in the (ream 
wates of the “cold war." Though w reach for the stars, we rtmam 
the victima of our ou-n fears and suspicions. Even the accirim for man’s 
ingenuity in mastering die element, i, sheathed in an atmospliere of 
alarm and appreheruion. 
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7. The creation of the United Nations was an act of faith. It was the 
solemn afSnnatjon that from the rubble of war would arise a new 
social order based on justice and equality. From bitter experience was 
bom the determination to save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war and to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom. In the Charter of the United Nations are enshrined 
the aspirations and ideals of manbind. 

8. Yet, as has so often been said, this international Organization can be 

no more than the sum of the uidividual Member States. Inevitably it 
is cast in the image of world conditions. It is the centre for harmonizing 
the actions of nations, but reflects at the same time the existing 
disharmony. (UN- GA. 14th. ORs., p. 273) 

IRAN (Hebmat) September 19, 1958 

118. . . . We appreciate the great achievements already made by the 
United Nations in limiting armed conflict. However, we cannot but 
recognize inadequacies in its machinery for achieving some of its main 
purposes as set forth in the Charter. The establishment of an interna-' 
ttonal force to meet the threat of armed agression, as prescribed by the 
Charter, has not so far been possible due to the lack of unanimity 
among the permanent members of the Security Coundl. In consequence, 
the provision of the Charter calling for collective security has not been 
actuated. We retain the hope that, with the relaxation of tensions re* 
wlting from the sincere efforts made to restore confidence, difficulties 
in the way of the creation of such an international force will be 
overcome. 

119. In the meantime, however, certain Member nations have tried to 
supplement this unfortunate gap by setting up defence alliances in line 
with Article 51 of the Charter. The ideal, of course, would have been 
the establishment of a United Nations collective security system to 
enforce peace whenever and wherever the need arose. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORs. 751 mtg.) 
IRELAND (Aiken) September 19, 1958 

97. It would be quite wrong to assign all the blame for the troubles 
of the world to governments of the present day. These governments, 
particularly the Governments of the major Powers, were bequeathed 
grave difficulties, frightening responsilnlitKs and dangerous antagonisms; 

of the chaos and terror of two world wars. It is not sur- 
prising that the aftermath of the Second World War has been a period 
marked by fear, resentment and suspicion. In such a climate it is not 
«sy to bring about even limited agreements between contesting groups. 
Yet a number of such agreements have been achieved, and offer the best 
hope of future advance in intcmatiwial undentanding. I need only 
mention among the more recent of such achievements the agreement 
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which led to the evacuation and ncutralitj' of Austria; those which 
made posssible the United Nations Emergency Force and the United 
Nations Observation Group in Lebanon; the cultural and technical 
exchanges between the major Powers; and the scientific co-operation 
between different groups of Powers during the International Geo- 
physical Year, 1957-1958. Each agreonent, each act of international 
co-operation, does something to clear from the atmosphere the poisonous 
accumulations of earlier conflicts and thereby to render a nciv conflict 
less likely. 

98. It should be noted too that, despite so much puMicited contention 
on the highest levels, the many organs of these United Nations are 
working quietly on the acute problems that confront humanity in these 
days of revolutionary technological and political change. The great 
Powers are in closer diplomatic contact here in this building and ebe- 
where than they have been for years. {Same) 

ISRAEL (Meif) September 24, 1959 

91, ... The attempt to thrash out problems in discussion and not by 
fwce, the interchange on every level of views and opinions, the opening 
of the doors to normal intercourse between peoples— all these are a 
welcome advance towards mutual understanding, giving renewed cause 
for hope. This is a field in which the United Nations has a major role 
to play. With all its imperfection^ our Organiaatlons seeks to give 
expression to humanity's longing for a world at peace. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORt., p. 153) 
ITALY (Piedom) September 25, 1958 

9. Fortunately, a widespread reluctance openly and formally to violate 
the principles of the Charter b becoming more and more evident, 

(UN. GA 13th. OXj. 758 mtg.) 
JAPAN (Fujiyama) September 17, 1959 

138. ^Vhile noting the accomplishments of the United Nations, we 
must also recognize the fact that the Organization has been prevented 
from fully exercising the functlom ori^ally intended for it because 
of the IimItatioi« imposed upon it by the international situation — the 
East-West connirt. We must admit also that on occasion there has been 
a tendency for the United Nations to be utilized as a forum for selfish 
propaganda and fruitless academic discusskm. 

(UN. GA. 14th. p. 18) 
JORDAN (Rifa’i) September 25, 1959 

83. The fourteen years hllomng the establishment of this great 
Orgyuzation have provided the famfly of nations with the most effec- 
tive forum for their meetings, amsultations and discussions. 

(Same, p. 133) 
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NEW ZEALAND (Nash) October 3, 1958 

46. The variety of activities encompassed within die United Nations 
is without parallel in the modem world. The Organization alone 
provides a forum for the discussion and resolution of political prob- 
lems. It assists the study of ccononuc and social difSculti'es affecting 
particular areas of the world. It provides aid in almost every field of 
human endeavour. It offers the means of realizing the ideals proclaimed 
by Abraham Lincoln of the equality, the worth and the essential 
dignity of all men. Through the Unit^ Nations, we can best achieve 
the hope enshrined In the words of the Atlantic Charter that "all the 
men in all the lands may live out their lives In freedom from fear 
and want." (UN. GA. 13th. ORs. 770 mtg.) 

NORWAY (Lange) September 30, 1958 

70. To sum up, in three of the most important fields of United 
Nations activity — namely, mediation and conciliation, disarmament, and 
economic development — the last year has seen encouraging progress, 
which gives grounds to hope for further amstructive results in the 
yean to come. (Same, 765 mtg.) 

^AKISTAN (Prince Aly Khan) October 3, 1958 
7Z « the great "centre for harmonizing the actions of nations", this 
^ganizatlon is also the focal point for the achievement of svorld unity. 
The importance of this objective In terms of peace, security and the 
welfare of the human race cannot posribly be exaggerated, particularly 
now that we are opening new horizons of outer space. 

102. Turning now to the problem of tensions among the great Powers, 
it must be admitted that the United Nations has thus far failed to 
alleviate these tensions to any very substantial degree. It would cer- 
tainly be a gross exaggeration to claim that in this respect our Organ- 
ization has been "a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations”. 

(Same, 769 mtg.) 

PERU (Belaunde) August 19, 1958 

°L • . . The United Nations was founded on the assumption that 
complete harmony and co-operation would prevail among the great 
Powers. Unfortunately, the signatures on the Charter were not yet 
dry when this assumption was gravely undermined. And yet, in spited 
of that, a true miracle has occurred. The United Nations has performed 
Its function. In the atmosphere of faith in justice and peace which it 
created, war ravaged Europe has, with the generous help of the United 
States and through its own efforts, achieved a remarkable recovery. • 
Greece and Turkey have revived, and in this same atmosphere of hope 
we have witnessed the splendid recove r y of Germany, Italy and Japan. 
62. In spite of the disagreement among riie great Powers, the United 
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Nations— 2nd this is a truly extraordinary fact in the history of man- 
kind— has surmounted such grave crises as the Berlin blockade, Korea 
and Suez. Before that, it solved the seemingly insoluble problem which 
attended its creation : that of achieving universality, which was absolutely 
necessary if we were to speak with complete authority and in the name 
of all mankind. 

78. Spheres of influence or dependence are a thing of the past. The 
United Nations is simply a juridical institution based on complete 
equality. It has, as its histoiy and actiMis reveal, treated large and 
small countries as equal. ... In the missions so successfully under- 
taken by the Secretary-General, the United Nations has carefully 
respected that prinriple. For each action, the full consent of the coun- 
tries concerned was sought. (UN. GA. 3rd. ESS. ORs. 741 mtg.) 

PERU (Belaunde) September 15, 1959 

28. The United Nations has dealt with the gravest problems and day 
by day has been asserting its moral authority and prestige throughout 
the world. No one can deny that today the fundamental provbions of 
the Charter are being complied with. We have proclaimed the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; we have established peace in 
Korea; sound solutions have been found for problems that seemed 
Insoluble: an effective international emergency force has been brought 
into being which is respeaed, not for its material power, but because 
it embodies the authority of the United Nations. After many years of 
effort, thanks to a display of mutual understanding that does credit to 
all, wc are achieving, in the spirit of the Charter, the universality 
which is essential if the Charter’s purposes are to be fulfilled. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORj., p. 3) 
PORTUGAL (Garin) October 5, 1959 

As the years go by, and in Sf«te of the trying tests of international 
disharmony, the United Nations has pla^-ed a most influential part in 
the life of mankind. Even though it often is misused as a propaganda 
stage for the selflsh interests of some Governments, its stature as a 
vporld forum, as a kind of rallying point of the community of nations, 
has grown steadily, and its accomplishments in helping to safeguard 
world peace in more than one instance are the more praiseworthy and 
gratifying because the United Nations has had to overcome many 
difficulties placed in its path. 

(UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 821, pp. 38-40) 
ROMANIA (Brucan) September 24, 1959 

37. ... One cannot fail to observe that the Western Powers have 
endeavoured and axe endeavouring even now to use the United Nations 
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as an mstrumenf of their policies, to nbardinate this wide international 
organization to their own narrow interests, to create tvithin it a feeling 
of hostility which males co-operation among hlember States almost 
impossible. 

38. The facts show that this wilful effort Is exerted along the follow- 
ing lines: First, the endeavour to have the principles of the Charter 
identified with the so-called Western outlook; in other words, to force 
a unilateral Interpretation of those principles upon the Organization as 
a whole. Secondly, discrimination against a number of States either 
because of their Wonging to the Socialist system, or because of their 
refusal to participate in Western military alliances. Thirdly, the forcing 
through of resolutions which reflect exclusively the interests of the 
Western Powers. Lastly, the confusing of the sphere of internal affain; 
of States with that of international relations, with a view to using the 
United Nations as a machinery for furthering the political, economic 
or military aims of the Western Powers throughout the world, as a 
machinery directed against the anti-coIonial movement of nations, against , 
the drive of peoples for progress and social justice, as well as against 
the regimes chosen by the peoples of Member States. 

39. In practice, those activities are canied on either by unilateral 
interpretations of the Charter or by violation of the rules of procedure, 
and, within the Security Council, by trampling underfoot the prindple' 
of unanimity of the permanent members. In short, all those principles, 
all those rules of procedure, which were worked out at San Francisco 
precisely with a view to maintaining the character of international 
organization in a world of divers sodal and economic systems, are being 
distorted and broken to serve the narrow and exclusive Interests of a 
group of Member States, 

40. True, in a number of instances, the Western Powers have had 

the support of the majority to ihb end, and for one reason or another 
a number of States have deemed it fit to cast their vote in support of 
such actions. This fact, however, does not alter the data of the problem, 
and that problem is one all Member States interested in strengthening 
the United Nations ought to ponder: Is it really wise to undermine 
continually the very foundation of the United Nations, its very reason 
of existence, only to further the narrow and short-term interests of a 
group of Member States? The Romanian delegation believes this to be 
both unwise and shortsighted. (UN. GA. 14th. ORs., p. 149 

SAUDI ARABIA (Shuliairy) October 1, 1958 

85. ... It seems as though a wild race has been set in motion be- 
tween the United Nations on the one hand and international outbreaks 
on the other. To follow this rac^ you have to follow the tracts of 
Mr. Hammarskjold, who is not only our distinguished Secretary- 
General but the master of our misMons and the servant of our Charter. 
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No sooner had he embarted on his asagnment in the Middle East than 
the situation flared up In the Far East. It is a wild race of events, 
which we must face squarely. It is a race that must be ruled out at 
any cost — any cost except the dictates of peace and justice. For such a 
race brings victory to none and defeat to all — not to spealc of the 
untold misery, the indescribable destruction and the unthinkable an- 
nihilation. (UN. GA, 13th. ORs. 766 mtg.) 

SPAIN (de Lequerica) October 6, 1959 

Let us recall the great shock of Suez; let us recall the emotion at the 
violent danger of Lebanon, the question of Cyprus, »nd then we svill 
italiic the capadty of the United Nations; then we wiH see the hopes 
that we can still place in this Organization. Its prestige, its spiritual 
authority, the security of being able to count on an enormous array 
of good will, the support of potverful countries when the moment for 
action arrived, make of the United Nations a fearful organism to those 
who threaten public order. The Secretary-General very acutely pointed 
out the utility and usefulness of this Organization, dc\*oted to public 
diplomacy, and ihat ix was eatreine^y usrful to wtfi^ in Vt on the 
normal levels of diplomacy, If at least not secret diplomacy, at least, 
shall we say, reserved diplomacy. This is true and there is no essential 
contradiction in such a gauging of it. 

(UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 822, pp. 18-20) 
THAILAND (Khoman) September 24, 1959 
147. , . . Although this Organization may not succeed in every task 
facing it, nevertheless in the short period of some fourteen years it has 
done more than any other international organization has ever done in 
the whole history of mankind. (UN. GA. 14tli. ORt., p. 159) 
TUNISIA (Mokkadem) October 2, 1959 

The fourteenth session of the United Nations General Assembly is 
opening under favorable auspices which enables us to hope that there 
iviU be a diminution of intemational tension which will enable us to 
look towards a strengthenmg of international peace and security 
alike. . . . 

These hopes are canflrmed and strengthened by e.<changes of visits 
between heads of States and Chiefs of Governments, especially the ones 
carried out and forthcoming between the Heads of two of the world’s 
greatest States, President Eisenhower and Chairman Khrushchev. The 
warmth of direct human contact, the direct appraisal of the conditions 
of life of the peoples concerned will again bring out constructive 
elements and approaches for the unfreezing of the cold war and 
relaxation of intemational tension. 

If our Organization has not served as the forum for these conferences, 
meetings and visits, it nevertheless has the meric of having created the 
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psychological and political conditions for having them carried out, and 
it has to a considerable extent contributed to their having been success- 
ful. In so doing, our Organization Is implementing the Charter in the 
way it should, and it is acting for the triumph of its principles and 
for the fulfilment of the objeaives whidi k has set for itself. 

(UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 818, pp- 4345) 
turkey (Zorlu) Sejptembet 24, 1958 

45. The state of affairs in the present-day world situation naturally 
has a direct bearing on our work in the United Nations. It limits the 
scope of our activities. It hampers the solution of vital problems like 
disarmament and the use of nuclear energy for peaceful instead of 
warlike purpose. It renders many questions of more or less local and 
particular interest insoluble by injecting partisan propaganda and 
polemics in their discussion. (UN. GA. 13th. ORi., 756 mtg.) 

UKRANIAN &S.R. (Palamarchuk) October 3, 1958 
63. The experience of the United Nations shows that the key to its 
success lies in strict and unfailing observance of the Charter. The 
attempt of some Powers to turn it into an instrument for achieving 
their own ends renders the United Nations powerless. It is constantly 
taking decisions which do not reflect the real situation in the svorld. . . . 

(Same, 769 mtg.) 

U,S&R. (Khrushchev) September 18, 1959 

4. More than fourteen years have elapsed since tlie establishment of 
this international forum, yet the purpose for which it was created has 
not so far been fully achieved. The people still live in a constant state 
of anxiety about peace and about their future. How can they fail to 
feel that anxiety when military conflicts flare up and human blood is 
shed first in one part of the world and then in another? 

7. ^e United Nations is itself the very embodiment of the idea of 
peaceful co-operation among States with different social and political 
systems. We need only look around at the many States in this hall 
with their different social ^sterns: what a multitude of races and 
nationalities they represent and what varying outlooks and cultures! 

8. In view of the different approaches of States to controversial ques- 
tions and their different conceptions as to the causes of the present 
international tension, we must face the fact that persistent efforts, 
restraint and wise statesmanship cm the part of Governments will be 
required in order to remove diese differences. 

96. TTie United Nations . , . importance is determined by the fact 
that all the countries of the world are represented in it. They have 
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united in order to consider together the urgent problems of interna- 
tional relations. If m-o or more States arc unable to reach agreement 
among themselves, the United Nations must help them. Its function in 
^ch a ^e IS to plane down die sharp edges in relations between 
55tates_ which can produce conflict, strain and even war. If it performs 
Its pnma^ t^t of strengthening universal peace and the security of 
peoples, the United Nations wfll receive the respect due to it, and its 
authority will mcreasc. 
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It b a mistake to consider the U.N, as an organization which prevents 
states from pursuing their otvn national Interests through peaceful means, 
. . . The existence of the United Nations does not in any sense dispense 
with the need for skilled and imaguiativc statesmanship and diplomacy. 
In fact there b a surprising amount of realistic, quiet diplomacy which 
goes on day in and day out under the aegis of the United Nations 
before issues actually burst forth in the public forum of the Security 
Coundl or the General Assembly. No one at all familiar with the 
actualities of the United Nations would take at face value the appear- 
ances of openness and spontandty in its deliberations. Quiet diplomacy 
is an essential part of its workings. 

A fourth factor which has had a marked influence on the United 
Nations relates to the kinds of international problems it is asked to 
consider. The United Nations has become in many instances an avenue 
of last resort. Issues have normally reached a critical stage between 
parties before they become a subject of United Nations consideration. 
This organization has played an important role in putting out fires 
that arbe in the form of international dbputes. 

We should avoid understimatiug the value of the United Nations even 
if it has not measured up fully on occasion. For the plain fact b 
that many of our international probleou today are susceptible of only 
modest solution— rarely complete or ideal solutions. In these days of 
frequently occurring crises ^e United Nations cannot be a cure-all. 
The existence of an international organization does not mean that we 
have a made-to-order, all-purpose formula for solving the innumerable 
issues of intemaeional relations. The search for an all-purpose formula 
b illusory. — Address before the McBrMe Lecture Foundation, West- 
ern Reserve University, DSB. XXXVIII (June 9, 1958), 972-73. 
UNITED STATES (Dulles) May 11, 1958 

The United Nations . . . exerts a great influence throughout the world. 
NevertbeJess it faib to satisfy all of the needs of the nations. Its 
Security Counol can be rendered impotent by the veto of any one of 
the five permanent members. Nine days ago the Soviet Union cast its 
83d veto and thereby struck a grave blow to the good neighborliness 
and harmony which the charter prescribes. 

^e General Assembly makes recommcndaiions, but it cannot act. Its 
influence is great with those countries which have what our Declaration 
of Independence calls a “decent respect to the opinions of mankind". 
But it b otherwise with nations which lack such respect. For example, 
the General Assembly resolutions with regard to Korea have been 
ignored to thb day by the Soviet Uoma and by Commutust China, and 
Its resolutions with respect to Hungary have been defied by the Soviet 
Union. — Address at the Minnesota Statehood Centennial Ceremonies, 
DSB, XXXVllI (May 26, 1958), 848. 
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reveal to people everywhere the evil nature of Communist imperialism 
and to frustrate Communist designs to mislead the world. 

Fourth. It has cushioned the shock of conflicting national interests in 
the world and has often averted open conflict by encouraging its 
members to talk out their problems rather than shoot them out. 

Fifth. It has fought poverty, hunger, disease, and ignorance in order 
to help improve the well-bring of mankind and remove some of the 
basic causes of war. 

It b true that the United Nations has not always responded to man's 
high aspirations. There have been failures to reach solutions to inter- 
national difficulties in accordance with the charter. Obviously an 
organization so young in years b bound to have its limitations. We 
must recognize these limitations and increase our efforts to make the 
United Nations an even more effective organizatipn than it is today. 
There is one great lesson which experiwicc has taught us, It is ab- 
solutely essential that we and the other members of the United Nations 
never relax in our efforts to adiicvc a durable peace. We must never 
permit ourselves to become fatalistic about the prospects of war. 

Peace with Justice is the most important goal to whidi we can aspire. 
On that all of us can agree. But peace must have adequate foundations. 
One of these foundations b that nations must live by the principles of 
law and order. Another b that they must settle their disputes by 
peaceful means. A third b the awareness that human beings are entitled 
to more than mere subsbtence. 

The United Nations provides the main instrument available to the 
world for the attainment of these essentials of peace. It may not be 
perfect, but it is the best the wit of man has been able to devise. But 
the task ahead of us b a long and difficult one. It will require many 
years of determined effort and sacrifice on our part. 

—Address before the National Council for the Social Studies and the 
World Affairs Coundl of Northern California, DSB, XXXIX (De- 
cember 22, 1958), 1002-1003. 

UNITED STATES (Wilcox) September 12, 1959 
We believed in 1945 that great-power cooperation within the frame- 
work of the United Nations would constitute the best possible guarantee 
for world peace. still think so. 


During the past 14 years the members of the U.N. have laboriously 
and painfully built a truly remarkable machinery for peace. TTiis 
mechanism is designed not only to help maintain peace but to help 
promote the well-being of mankind everywhere. 

— Address before the American Association for the U.N. New York, 
DSB, XLI (September 28, 1959), 441-47. 
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UNITED STATES (Herter) Sept«nber 17, 1959 

75. Most Membm ol the United Nations look upon our OrganJtatioti 
sincerely and ^nutnely as a means to promote trorld order, and they 
are willing to adapt their national policies to this great goal. But there 
are a potent few who seem to participate in the United Nations only 
as it gives them opportunities lor manoeuvres that will advance their 
own narrow nationalistic purposes, even at the expense of world order. 
OthersvKc, they flout the United Nations. 

76. In the Security Council ei^t>'-five vetoes have been cast by one 
of the permanent members. In most of these cases, the veto vote was 
the only negative vote and the vetoed proposal was objected to only 
because it would have interfered tvith some ambitious objective of the 
Stale in question. It is difficult to reconcile that conduct with the spirit 
of our Charter. 

77. In the General Assembly there is a similar pattern. Most of the 
Governments here give great weight to the recommendations of this 
Assembly. But there are others which defy those recommendations 
when they interfere with national poUdes. Hungary is an example. 

78. In consequence, there is no unifonnity in ^e acceptance and 
application of our Ourter and our processes. There are two diSerent 
standards of conduct 

79. ... this double standard is incompatible with the basic purposes 

of our O^aniaarion and that It poses a challenge which we shall have 
to meet (UN. GA. I3ih. ORs.. 749 mtg.) 

UNITED STATES (Herter) September 17, 1959 
27. ... we must deal with a major problem that the League of 
Nations did not master and that the United Nations has not yet been 
able fully to resolve; that of preventing change through the use of 
aggressive force, while dcvi»mg processes to aooomptish needed and 
construaive change throu^ peaceful means, 

(UN. GA 14tb. ORt.. p. 9) 

UNITED STATES (Herter) September 20, 1959 

. . . (The United Nations) is a cornerstone of United States foreign 

policy. 

Peace with justice is the paramount goal of peoples everywhere. 
However, if nattora are to achieve thb goal they must work together 
to build its foundations. This effort, to succeed requires nations to live by 
a code of international law and order. They must be willing to resolve 
ihtir differences through peaceful tnethod-% not through force. Finally, 
tl^ must assist all peoples to enjoy a decent standard of living. 

The United Nations, together with its various organs and coundls, 
tmes IS the most effective mechanism for mobilizing this cooperative 
effort. It is by no means perfect. However, during its 14-ytar history 
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it has buil( up a record of solid progress. Its very existence has en> 
couraged its members to resolve their differences through peaceful 
negotiations. 

It is a prime support of peace because it furnishes processes to achieve 
needed and constructive change through peaceful means rather than 
aggressive force. Although the chasm of suspicion between the free 
world and the Communist world remains deep, the United Nations 
has served as a bridge to greater understanding. It has helped to 
harmonize relations between nations by providing means by which 
member states can talk out their problems rather than fight them out. 
The United Nations has fou^t hunger, poverty, disease, and ignorance 
in order to promote better living standards and remove some of the 
basic causes of war. 

One of the prindpal sveaVnesses of die United Nations, of course, is 
that it does not have available a permanent force to assist it in 
preserving the peace. Despite this limitation, the United Nations has 
faced up to a series of crises. 

—Statement to television audience, DSB, XLI (October 12, 1959), 

507-508. 

^ITED states (Htrtec) Stptmbtr 22, 1559 

28. The United Nations itself is one of the major instruments 

both for deterring force and for accomplishing peaceful change. The 
United Nations helped to resist force when aggression threatened the 
Republic of Korea. (UN. GA. 14th. ORt.. p. 10) 

united states (Herter) September 22, 1959 

• . . procedures at the United Nations. . . . strike me as quite com- 
plicated, but complicated procedures are always an essential part of a 
deliberative body such as the United Nations is. 

— Remarks to the U.N. Correspondents’ Association, New York, DSB 
XLI (October 12, 1959), 504. 

Uruguay (Montero) September 2J, 1959 
127. . . , The United Nations has gradually been winning the con- 
fidence of the peoples of the world. It has been successful in restoring 
peace, in putting an end to localized conflicts which could have spread 
dangerously; it has important accomplishments to its credit in the field 
of technical and economic assistance — a less spectacular aspect of its 
constnictivc WTjrfc but of no less importance tlian the political aspect. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORt., p. 137) 
^NEZUELA (De Sola) September 29, 1958 

29. Despite some criticism of its ineffectiveness, the United Nations 

continues to be the channel through which mankind must direct its 
efforts in order ultimately to adueve the lasting peace which it 
•Swires. (UN. GA. 13th ORj., 762 mtg.) 
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Instrument of Diplomacy 

UN (Secretary-General) February 5, 1958 

The task of peace-making m our tunes differs in important respects 
from the task of past centuries. 

There is, first the greater urgency of the need for peace-making and 
the fact that this urgency makes itself felt on a universal basis. This 
results from the rapidly increa^g destructiveness of modem weapons 
and the growing interdependence of all parts of the world, an inter- 
depmdencc which makes every ‘local” war a potential world war. 
Nations have responded to thfe need by supplementing the instruments 
and^ procedures of classical diplomacy with the permanent machinery 
of international organization, established by treaty. The League of 
Nations was the first expression of this response and the United Nations 
IS a second. The purpose of the United Nations, like the purpose of 
the League of Nations before it, is to add strength to the force of the 
common mterest, as expressed in the Oiarter and the consensus of 
member nauon^ m the tasks of peace-making and peace-building. 

Yet mother diSerence betsvecn the task of peace-making in our times 
centuries arises from the form given to world 
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and apply on a world scale other tcdiniiiues for settling disputes— to 
seek agreements whidi are fair and just and to shape national policies 
to circumstances in such a way as to make war both redundant and 
obsolete. We cannot afford to reckon peace as merely the absence of 
war. We have to make of it a positive and over-riding discipline of 
international life. 

The new institutional forms for this discipline, which arc to be found 
in the United Nations, have, as I have Just indicated, given emphasis 
to public procedures recalling those followed under the constitutions 
of democratic states. The resemblance is real, but it is also misleading. 
There is an essential difference between the nation and the society of 
nations, each of which remains individually sovereign. The United 
Nations General Assembly is patterned on a parliament but with power 
only to recommend, not to legislate. Its Councib and Secretariat 
resemble in some respects the executive branch, but with strict limita- 
tions on their powers. Its judicial brandi, the International Court of 
Justice, is again much more severely circumscribed. 

Thb resemblance in form, but not in the substance of power, between 
the institutions of parliamentary diplomacy and the institutions of a 
democratic national state has ^th its positive and negative aspects. 
On the positive side the public discussion of world issues, even in a 
forum without legislative power, may contribute — and in fact often 
has contributed — to an easing of tensions and to progress toward 
accommodation or agreement. There arc usually more than two sides 
to any dispute, and debate in the United Nations provides an oppor- 
tunity for the representatives of nations not directly involved in a 
conflict to bring their influence to bear in the direction of arriving at 
a reasonable consensus of views as to the common interest. Further- 
more, insofar as United Nations debates are fully and fairly reported, 
the possibilities are increased for giving to the public an opportunity 
to appraise national policies as expressed in these debates and to arrive 
at an objective opinion concerning them. 

On the negative side, it must be said that public debates in the United 
Nations can just as readily be used to make a propaganda case for 
home consumption or for use in other countries as it can be used as 
a genuine step toward peaceful accommodation. The public conception 
of the peace-making role of the United Nations also tends to be 
distorted, because it is so largely based on reports of these debates whidi 
emphasize the conflicts that make news. 

Finally, the public processes of parliamentary diplomacy tend to create 
a dangerous optical illusion in another respect. This arises from a 
confusion between the form and the substance of the legislative process 
in parliamentary diplomacy as practiced in the United Nations. A 
voting victory in a national le^lature leads to decisions which have 
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the force of law. The legislative process in the United Nations, on the 
other hand, leads only to the passage of recommendations which do 
not have the force of law. The force of public opinion behind such a 
recommendation may influence the decisions of the governments tOAvard 
whom the recommendation is directed, hut the power of derision remains 
svith the Individual national governments. 

The legislative process in the United Narions is not a substitute for 
diplomacy. It serves its purpose only when it helps diplomacy to arrive 
at agreements between the national states concerned. 

It is diplomacy, not speeches and votes, that ointEnues to have the last 
word in the process o! peace-malting. 

I think the experiences of the past 12 years have demonstrated that 
there is need to redress the balance between the public and private 
procedures of the United Nations if we arc to make better progress 
in peace-making. ^Vhen I speak of private procedures I mean here the 
methods of classical diplomacy as applied within the new framnvork 
prorided by the Charter and the institutions of the world Organisa- 
tion. There always been this practice of private— or quiet— diplomacy 
in the United Nations, and there has been a roaiked inatase in 5» use 
within the past year or two. But the need for it is not suffidently tm* 
dentood. The liest results of negotiation between two parties cannot 
be adtieved in international life, any more than in our private worlds, 
in the fuU glare of publicity with current public debate of all moves, 
unavoidable misunderstandings. Inescapable freesing of position due to 
considerations of prestige, and the temptation to utiliae public opinion 
as an element integrated in die negotiation itself. 

“Open agreements" represent the response to a sound demand. Hmv, 
and to what extent they should be "openly aTTi%-ed at,” on the other 
hand, is a principle which requites serious consideration in the light of 
the very aims which the public procedures are intended to serve. 
Considered simply as the only oteeting place on the common ground 
of the Charter of the ambassadors of 82 member countries, the United 
Nations provides a unique opportunity for the continuous exercise of 
classical diplomacy for peace-making without any formal procedures. 
We can register efiorts to gjve sudi diplomacy Ae support of finner 
procedures. Such procedures may help and they represent a further 
elaboration of classical diplomacy as exercised within the United 
Nations. They are, however, to be regarded as particular cases, the 
bulk of the private diplomacy at the United Nations being wholly 
informal. 

Let me give you three examples of such procedures. Two constructive 
and highly useful committees establi^ed by the General Assembly in 
the past three years are very small committees which meet entirely in 
private. Both of them happen to be advisory committees to the Secretary- 
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General, but a similar pattern could be usefully followed even if this 
were not the case. It b quite likely that most of you in this room have 
never heard of either of them, because tfiey meet with little publicity. 
I do not suggest that tlie Assembly and Councils of the United Nations 
should replace public by private diplomacy. Far from it. Public debates 
must continue to be a primary function of these organs. I wish only 
to stress two points. 

First, since the "legislative” processes of the United Nations do not 
lead to legislation, and the pmver of dedsion remains in the hands of 
the national governments, the value of public debate in the United 
Nations can be measured only by the degree to which it contributes 
to the winning of agreement by the processes of diplomacy. If public 
debate contributes to rvinning consent dthcr immediately or in the long 
run, it serves the purpose of peace-mating. If it does not so contribute, 
then it may be a useless, or even harmful exercise. 

Second, I believe that more attention and effort need to be given to 
using the unique opportunities for private diplomacy that exist in the 
United Nations. Private diplomacy is just as necessary as ever in 
arriving at agreements between sovereign nations. Sometimes its priimry 
role is before a public debate, sometimes in the intermissions of debate, 
Kmetlme afterward, and often at all of these times. Classical diplomacy 
continues to be usefully practiced in the old tradition on a bilateral 
basis. But more of it is needed now In the practices of the United 
Nations if we are to develop to the full the capacity of the Organiza- 
tion as an instrument of peace-making. 

Unlike the Assembly and the Counefls, the Office of the Secretary- 
General, by its very nature under the Charter, must practice private 
diplomacy on almost all occasions until results are reached. In recent 
yean the Secretary-General has increasingly been used for operations 
of a purely diplomatic type, either on behalf of the United Nations as 
such, or for one government in relation to another on a good offices 
basis. He is in a position of trust vis-a-vis all the member governments. 
He speaks for no government. It should go without saying that in the 
course of negotiation, or a mission of good offices, he must respect fully 
the laws of diplomatic discretion. He can never give away what must 
be considered the property of the government with whom he is working. 
Nor could he pass public judgment upon their policies without ivreck- 
ing the iwe of his office for the diplomatic purposes for which experience 
shows that it is much needed. Of cxniise, when a mission has resulted 
in a formal agreement between die parties, the agreement is made 
public, but It is, of course, not for him to evaluate it in public. 

— ^“The Elements of Privacy in Peace-Making." Speech in Athens, 
Ohio. Press Release SG/656. 
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UN (Secretary-General) April 2, 1958 

The United Nations, despite some formal resemblances, has none of 
the powers of a world government or parliament. It is a framework 
for diplomatic operations. The power of decision remains, in almost all 
cases, with the Member governments. Beset as we are with what often 
seem to ^ to ^ the truly desperate anxieties of our age, it is easy to 
K impatient with both the evident weaknesses of world organization as 
thus constituted and the new complexity of international relations 
which It reflects. 


Cntiasm has been directed agamst the great emphasis which I have in 
reemt yeare put upon the adaptation of pri>-ate diplomacy to the 
multilateral f^eworfc of the world organization In puisuit of the 
go^ of the Charter. But whether you call it private diplomacy, or 
^et diplomacy or something else. I beUeve it is in the interest of the 
Member States that we move in this direction. 

I^would not for a moment suggmt that the funnions of debate and 
“ «-orid affairs today. Nor would 

in the ttisV * well-informed public opinion 

Se Nations is subject to 

t ^‘Nomacy in all its forms. Long 

I'S”'”"!™ i" wbllc Jon, doo no, prodne 

ThZZr “'“P''*' “ proedurni. 

in dipWey 

Let me rive vot *" injunction with its parliamentary procedures, 
years. Some the experience of recent 

West with the m relevance to the relationship of the 

wS Se M^rp relationship of the 

of conflicL [See pp. 57 an^!}^ 

to their represfflUuVe”^^^^ upen to Ac Member governments and 
involve my office for tK United Narions which do not 

diplonuq., dd,,, dunugb *, ^ rf ri'dv”? °! '"'“““'il' 
on a twrdy mformal basis. ” aflflitional formal procedures or 

. U.N. Office of Public Information, pp. 2. 5-6. 9. 
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UN (Secretary-General) June 3, 1958 

The United Nations is necessary because the classical forms of bilateral 
diplomacy are no longer sufficient ui the world that has become oun. 
The Organization is necessary, moreover, because regional organiza- 
tions alone cannot satisfactorily nuke up for these shortcomings of 
bilateral diplomacy. The Organization is necessary, finally, as a phase 
in the c\-oIution toward those more definitive forms of international 
cooperation of universal scope whicJi I, /or one, am convinced must 
come, but which cannot be brought into being without many experi- 
ments and long preliminaries. 

. . . when the United Nations is said to have scored a success, this 
obviously means only that intended results have been reached in mating 
use of the forms of negotiation the Organization offers. And when it is 
srid that the United Nations has failed, this means, conversely, that it 
turned out that what was desired could not be reached through these 
forms of negotiation. A success, by the way, would then probably have 
been equally impossible in the classical forms, or on a regional basis. 
In other tvords, the technique of negotbtion characteristic of the United 
Nations, even though it may have advanced further than other, older 
/onus, has turned out not sufficiently advanced to make it possible /or 
us to cope with these cases. 

The technique which has primarily attracted attention is, of course, 
the public debate in the Assembly or the various Councils. It represents 
a public diplomacy added to the private diplomacy that used to be the 
rule. The transition to public diplomacy allows public opinion to follow 
the unfolding of diplomatic operations and, conversely, it offers an 
opportunity for public opinion to influence the position taken in the 
course of the negotiations. 


... all hlember States maintain permanent representation in New 
York and accredit ambassadors to the Organization. This has created 
what actually amounts to a standing diplomatic conference at United 
Nations Headquarters. The new and broader opportunities of negotia- 
tion which have thus been opened are being used increasingly. Aside 
from those debates and votes wbtrii figure in the press, there is thus a 
continuous, intense and fruitful diplomatic activity of the multilateral 
type, which has led to a ooordaiarion of positions, to reconciliations and 
to planning which would have been far more time-consuming and com- 
plicated if conducted in traditional forms — if they had then been 
possible at all. It is dangerous fo overstanate the unportance of personal 
contacts, but on the other hand it is unrealistic to understimate the 
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of cpposlng CR^ps 

I»e together, sharing their pioWcnB, and at the same time are in 
rontmuous touch with representatives of “uncommitted” governments 

-S^ in O 1 Q T “temational centre in the past, 

bpeech m Oslo. Same, pp. 22, 23, 24-25. 

UN (Sewtary-Gmeral) May 19, 1958 
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basis of fruitful debate and, alone, can lead to the solution of 
conflicts. . . . 

It is one of the surprising ccperiences of one in the position of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to find in talks with leaders 
of many nations, both political leaders and leaders in spiritual life, that 
the views expressed, the hopes nourished and the trust reflected, in the 
direction of reconciliation, go far beyond what is usually heard in 
public. What is it that makes it so difficult to bring this basic attitude 
more effectively to bear upon the determination of policies ? The reasons 
are well known to us all. It might not be understood by the consti- 
tuency, or it might he abused by competing groups, or it might be 
misinterpreted as a sign of weakness by the other party. And so the 
game goes on — toward an un/orseeaWe conclusion. 

—Speech in Miami, Florida. Same, pp. 14, IS, 21. 

AFGHANISTAN (Pathwak) September 25, 1959 

80. We have carefully studied the introduction to the annual report 
of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization [A/4132/ 
Add.l] particularly the part dealing with the role of the United 
Nations. We do not wish to express any disagreement with his inter- 
pretation of the role of the United Nations in the face of the develop- 
ments and activities concerning uiteinatronal problems. We do not 
disagree, because under the circumstances it is a wise interpretation. 
But we shall not refrain from saying that we would have wished the 
circumstances to be different, so that this Organization could play its 
full and rightfui role in the peaceful solution of all international 
problems. 

81. To be satisfied that a certain aaivity does not go so far as to 
abolish the aims of the Charter of the United Nations is not enough. 
What is required is the strengthening of the United Nations by in- 
creasing the confidence of Member States in the organization so that 
they will consider it the best place for the negotiation of all interna- 
tional problems with a view to readiing agreements svhich will have 
the support and consent of all nations. 

82. In an age when no nation remains unaffected by any event in 
any part of the world, it is wrong to think that international problems 
could be the concern only of a group of nations and not of a world 
organization, such as the United Nations, dedicated to their solution. 

83. Processes exclusive of the United Nations can hardly be con- 
sidered fully consistent with the aims and purposes of the Charter. 
It is not only the question of such processes which should be con- 
sijerdt blit their results and CDRSeqvencef. These concern the small 
countries, which, with their deep faith in the United Nations, can 
place their hopes and their confidence only In this Organization. There- 
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fore, it is not very easy to accept as a general rule that the extra- 
organizational solution of problems of world-wide interest concerning 
humanity as a whole can be definitely or completely free from implica- 
tions which would impair the portion of the Organization in principle. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORs., pp. 197-98) 


AUSTRALIA (Casey) September 30, 1959 

I . Some thoughts atnut this will come to mind by reason of develop- 
ments on disamiament last month. A Ten-Power Committee has been 
Ktablished outside the United Nations with parity of representation 
betivecn the countries of the NATO and Warsaw Treatj'— or, in the 
curnmt but quite maccurate term, between East and West. This poses 
important questions: To what extent should international activities 
be conducted through the United Nations? And what place should a 
doctrine of panty ’ occupy in our work? 


Charter did not intend 
■’T'' Charter !s full of 
dmeTo?,*^ *'?™“ "kiA not onl, can, but even ahould, be con- 

a Xtan Charter parties ,0 any .Hspg.e are told first of all to seel 
^lution by oesotut , 00 mediation, ot cdier peaceful means. 

N^tionSoe «' /'feenee, to activity outside the United 

rieht of individ 1 ^ regional arrangements and to the 

SS i. toftrenees illustrate 

SS.hluSS'Ntfo,^' «,e,„.,™r°enod„a"’2ufd'' be madi 

Charm; fy. ■he end, se, out in .he 

in Article 103 that "in the Charter also states 

of Members of the United'^r'* * between the obligations 

their obligations unde; Charter and 

tions under the present ^artw 

that even where the mere!.; prevail. It is clear, therefore, 
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;■ has, foe e»ui,pl*'^t™^'"' on its merits, 
^ept in mind at the San FrancS!. r practice, specifically 

™““ C«>t™ce when the provision, of 
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the Charter In relation to re^mal organizations were drafted, that 
disputes inside Latin America should he settled through the Organiza* 
tion of American States and not brought directly to the United 
Nations. The idea of trying to settle some things regionally is a sound 
principle which has worked very well in Latin America, and Is one 
which, I believe, could often be followed with advantage In other 
parts of the world. (Same, p. 258) 

CANADA (Smith) September 25, 1958 

102. We recall first tnat the General Assembly which met in emer- 
gency special session last month was a deeply divided and anxious 
body, many of whose members felt that their interests were vitally at 
stake in the proceedings. The discussion was, in general, reasoned and 
moderste in tone; and, as rve all know, the result was a resolution 
adopted unanimously, to the credit of all member nations. There are 
grave subjects on our agenda now on which opinion is also deeply 
divided, but surely we can hope and expect that the debate on these 
subjects can be conducted with a simitar lack of polemics and with a 
similarly reasoned approach. The third emergency special session has 
shown us that this is possible, and It has provided an example—I think 
an outstanding example— of the ability of the United Nations, in the 
words of the Secretary-General last year (A/3594/Add.l, p. 3], to 
"serve a diplomacy of reconciliation” and, so to speak, "to blunt the 
edges of conflict among the nations.” The Secretary-General has 
defined the United Nations as "an instrument for negotiation among, 
and to some extent for, Governments.” TTie adoption of the resolution 
of 21 August, submitted by the Arab States, was a recognition that 
this ‘'instrument lor negotfatfon” is beginning — perhaps more than 
beginning — to constitute a separate entity which is somewhat more 
than the sum of its eighty-one parts, something to which the nations 
can turn when other more traditional means of negotiation and media- 
tion arc exhausted. (UN. GA. 13th. ORs., 759 mtg.) 

DENMARK (Krag) September 25, 1958 

199. ... At the cross-road between destruction and peaceful con- 
structive possibilities there is no doubt which course mankind will 
wish to follow. The question is, which road will lead to the goal? 
Traditional diplomacy can undoubtedly help u$ on our way. But I 
think that all the eighty-one Countries which are represented here will 
note with satisfaction that the United Nations itself during recent 
events In international policy has proved itself to be a world political 
instrument of increasing significance. We are still at the beginning, 
but we are hopeful that tha constructive evolution will be further 
pursued. 


(Same, 759 mtg.) 
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ECUADOR (Tobar-Zaldumbide) Seplember 29, 1958 
98. Much criticism has been levelled at the United Nations, time 
and time again, by digerent seaois of world opinion, and in most 
instances, the motive has been a logical and justifiable desire (or 
effective acuon. However, although admittedly we have at times been 
disap^uited we must nevertheless lecogniee that hopeful prospects 
have frequently opened before us. By their very nature, human achieve- 
ments ™ never be perfect, and this is particularly true in the case of 
a world orgmmation lite the United Nations, which dally has to face 
ttmmdous difficulties, tnnll, cling inteiests, ercessive ambitions, and 
silvei •nmanity fervently desires to see 

must^o^-"''!,"''^-''''”'’ "" 

S^ ts S^h diplomacy has produced 

^do „ to direct our hopes, and of courm our effotts, towards that 
(Same, 762 mtg.) 

*^fhlLAND (Enckell) October 2, 1959 
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HAITI A/PV. 819, p. 41) 
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®ents, to conversations which “ntradicrion, to dtsagree- 

tnay apf«r meaningless but which so 
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often have pennitted and fadlitated die elimination of certain silly 
misunderstandings and enabled us to discover common ground. 

(UN. GA. 14th. Doc A/PV. 819, p. 7) 
INDIA (Krishna Menon) October ^ 1959 

There has been a degree of criticism and, on the part of the Secretary- 
General, what sounds somewhat like an apology for the development 
of events outside the United Nations. So far as the Government of 
India is concerned, we do not look upon this as though we have to 
suffer through things as they are or make the best of a bad position. 
We think that the developments that have taken place in what is called 
outside the United Nations, in so far as they arc developments which 
contribute towards the progress of humanity, towards world peace and 
co-operation, are inside the United Nations, in to far as the United 
Nations is not bound by the limits of this Organization but by the 
principles and purposes of the Charter. The Secretary-General has 
already pointed out the constitutional and other reasons which justify 
this kind of negotiation. 

(UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 823, p. 57) 

INDONESIA (Sastroaoudjojo) S^lember 30, 1959 
As regards the functions and activities of the United Nations, I have 
read with great interest the views expressed by the Secretary-General 
in the introduction to his annual report on the work of the Organiza- 
tion, Mr. Hammarskjold points out that: 

"while the Charter establishes for its main organs the primary respon- 
sibility for the achievement of the purposes of the Organization, and 
gives access to its procedures to any State which appeals for its assistance 
for these purposes, the United Nations is not intended to be a substitute 
for normal procedures of reconditaiion and mediation but rather an 
edded iiMtrument providing, within the limits of its competence, a 
further or ultimate support for the maintenance of peace and security.” 
[A/4132/Add. 1, page 1]. 

Indeed, this conception clearly emerges from the fact that the United 
Nations is an organization com posed of sovereign nations. It is implicit 
in the provisions of the Charter. Moreover, numerous resolutions of 
the Organization, especially on political is^es, recommend recourse to 
normal diplomatic procedures, as, for example, negotiations behveen the 
countries concerned. 

No, there is no question of tlie United Nations displacing other means 
of mediation or conciliation. But what does concern us very much is 
the proper utilization of this added instrument of diplomacy. As also 
noted by the Secretary-General, it is necessary for us continuously to 
reconsider the ways in which the United Nations can best function 
and fulfil its purposes. (UN. GA Nth. ORt., p. 274) 
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ITALY (Pella) September 23, 1959 

135. In recent yean new procedures and methods of action have been 
United Nations with encouraging results. I refer to the 
levities, in various forms and in various drcumstances, involving what 
has come to be called the “presence" of the United Nations. This is 
a further proof of the flexibility of our Charter and of the great scope 
for action by the United Nations. 


(UN. GA. 14th. ORs.^ p. 121) 
NORWAY (Lange) September 24, 1939 

150. Bilateral contacts, or discussions and negotiations directly be- 
tn^ the parties concerned, should of course not be viewed as a 
wbstitute for the use of the universal instrument of the United 
Nations, for utilizing the capabilities which have been developed and 
are continuously growing within this Organization. On the other 
hand I also want to assodate myself with the Secrctary-General state- 
ment in the Introduction to his annual report, to the effect that; 

t intended to be a substitute for normal 

n "“J tnediatlon but rather an added instru- 

ulrilte mini' r””" u" ‘^5 competence, a further or 

Add 1. T M “"ntenanceof peace and security." [A/4132/ 
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(Same. p. 172) 



Chapter 2. ARMS AND ATOMS 


Introdaction 


The slow progress the aton^ powers made in their disarmament 
talks cast a pall over 1958 and 1959, although there were some sig- 
nificant agreements on nuclear tests and advances on other fronts. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency’s Increased technical 
assistance and publishing activities justified the optimistic assessmenu 
of 1958, svith which only the Soviet Union dissented. So, too, the 
reports of the U.N. Scientific Committee on the Effects of Radiation, 
which since 1955 has kept a wary eye on both national and man-made 
radiation, commanded universal respect. Even the more controversial 
United Nations Emergency Force received almost unanimous praise. 
Less, however, could be said for the ai hoc Committee on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space, which in 1959 found itself, because of East* 
West disputes over membership, limited to discussing only the tech- 
nical and legal aspects of its subject. 

Disarmament negotiations were exceedingly complex. The Sec* 
retary-General remained convinced that both sides wanted to disarm, 
but the principal parties did not always share his confidence. No 
general talks aimed at a "package” disarmament agreement took place 
in 1958 and 1959 because the U4i.S.R. would not participate in the 
Disarmament Commission after the twelfth Assembly refused to 
enlarge the group to include all U.N. Members and created instead 
a 25-membef body. The thirteenth assembly yielded to the Soviet 
demand (Res. 1252D), but the prindpal negotiations during these 
years, using U.N. facilities in Geneva but not U.N. organs, focused 
on measures to prevent surprise attack and means of ending nuclear 
tests. The surprbe attack talks came to nothing, but the discussion 
of tests produced agreement on many specific points. At the end of 
1959 the powers were still divided, however, on such major issues 
as the make-up of the international control staff, voting procedures 
in the controls commission, and adequate procedures for detecting 
underground explosions. Mudi to the annoyance of some U.N. mem- 
bers, the Big Four Created in September 1959 a Ten-Nation Com- 
mittee on Disarmament, whidi svas later to become the main forum 
for general disarmament talks. 
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Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 

XJN (Secretary-General) May 1$>, 1958 

The Atomic Conference of 1955 was die first great brealc in the wall 
which for long had separated scientists in various countries and slowed 
down the progress which w'ould have been possible if there had been 
full international co-operation. In spite of the conflicts svhich dominated 
the political scene, the Geneva Conference In 1955 established a very 
wide exchange of vieivs and experiences. It created contacts which 
served to promote the practical applicaticHi of the findings of the 
scientists and a better international atmosphere in this vitally important 
field. In doing so, the first Geneva Conference paved the way also for 
the creation of the new Atomic Agency, which after long negotiations 
was set up last jear in Vienna. In both respects the United Nations 
proved to be a valuable Instrument of negotiation and bridge budding. 
Without the United Nations, this creative process, assuming it would 
have been possible at all, would undoubtedly have taken much longer 
and been much more ostoplicated. 

—-Speech in Miami, Florida. To-day't If^orld and the United Natient 
Four Addreiiet . . . , U.N. Office of Public Information, p. 16. 
U.S.S.R. (Tugarinow) October 30, 1958 

The General Assembly has before it the second annual report of the 
Agency (A/3950). As we can see, during the past period the Agency 
was occupied basically with administrative matters and did very little, 
unfortunately, to give practical assistance to the countries concerned. 
The initial programme of the Agency, prepared by the Preparatory 
Committee and approved last year at the General Conference, was not 
carried out. Even the relatively small posribilities and resources that 
were at the disposal of the Agency were not made use of fully. 

Instead of giving real assistance to the under-developed countries, the 
Agency busied itself with matters whkh svere only of secondary im* 
porrance to these countries. Unfortunately, too much attention was paid 
to holding various conferences and meetings, and drafting various 
plans, and very little was done to promote the noble cause of the 
utilization of atomic energy in order to raise the standards of living 
of countries which arc not able to settle these matters whh their own 
resources. 

Therefore, it is not accidental that during the second General Con- 
ference which just completed its work in Vienna, the activities of the 
Agency were very •nsuch critlmed by a number of Stales. 

(UN. GA. 13th, Doc. A/PV. 777. pp, 36-37) 
UNITED KINGDOM (Beeley) October 30, 1958 
Although the International Aromic Energy Agency has now been in 
existence for more than a year, diis is the first of its reports which 
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the General Assembly has had an opportunity to consider. In that time, 
as can be seen from the report itself, the Agency has made a solid and 
workmanlike start on the tasks for which it was made responsible by 
its statute. Naturally it has been preoccupied in its first year with 
activities of a preparatory kind sudi as building up the necessary staff, 
both scientific and administrative, and laying the organizational founda- 
tions for its various practical tasks. 

In our view this time has been well spent and should enable the 
Agency to make the most of its resources in the coming years. We 
welcome the emphasis laid in the Agency's initial programme on the 
fields of basic training and the application of radioisotopes. 

(Same, p. 42) 

UNITED STATES (President Ei$enho»ver) June 26, 1958 
I was particularly gratified by the launching of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, an achievement of far-reaching importance. . . . 
The International Atomic Energy Agency shows great promise as an 
international center responsible for the sharing by all nations of infor- 
mation, technical skills, and radioactive isotopes and nuclear fuels for 
peaceful pursuits. 

—Letter transmitting to the Congress the 12th Annual Report on U.S. 
Participation in the United Nations, DSB, XXXIX (August 4, 1958), 
219. 

UNITED STATES (Wilcox) September 14. 1958 

The International Atomic Energy Agency, which was established nearly 

a year ago in Vienna, is now a going concern. . . ■ 

This organization has already begun its primary task of promoting the 
international sharing of benefits of atomic energy. Significant steps 
have been taken or are under way to this goal. For example: 

A mission sponsored by the IAEA has already visited 17 countries in 
Latin America in an efiort to determine training requirements in the 
peaceful application of atomic energy and is now preparing to report 
on its findings. 

The Agency has 140 training fellowships available for this academic 
year for training scientists. A similar number is contemplated for next 
year. Ten students under this program are now arriving in the United 
States from various countries throughout the world for a course of 
study at the International School of Nuclear Sciences and Engineering 
at the Argonne National Laboratory. 

A panel of experts has prepared a manual on safe practices in the use 
of radioisotopes. A survey of the possiKIity of standardizing termi- 
nology in rradear physics on an intenmumaV basis is xmder way. An 
international catalog of radioisotopes is bemg prepared. ... 

The IAEA promises great benefits for the future. But these will not 
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come immediately or without effort. The Agency is only at the begin- 
ning of Its task. Its accomplishments must now, therefore be on a 
modest sale. Precisely for thk reason I am convinced that your 
organization can serve an important purpose in developing support 
for the Agency during this formative period. The concept of interna- 
tional operation to build a better tvorld from the peaceful atom is. 
and will remain, a great challenge to us all. 

Am">«n Association for the United Nations, 
DSB, XXXIX (September 29, 1958), 510-11. 

^ITED STA'reS (Ehilles) September 18, 1958 
70. Ten precious years tx-ere lost in the development of the peaceful 
uses of nu^r energy because full international awpcration tvas not 
promptly begun. (UN. GA. 13th. ORs., 749 mtg.) 

Outer Space 

^ (Secretary-Geoeral) August 25, 1958 

The be^ning of $pa« exploration as part of the programme of the 
pass Ch Lm i 

7ntT,tZT-'f ^ "-S' Sta«, „d „ asmion 

and bantfidal "f H'ions ia tha paactful 

basis for the future develoui^r steps would help to provide a 
use of outer space for fte K ">uPt«tion, of the 

<™- GA. 13th. ORs., lA, p. 3) 
(Green) September 23, 1959 

which wL “■ *' 0"«s 

aspects of co-operation wirli’ lif"?? scientific, technical and legal 
that Committee and provided the aT'"* ^mada served on 

mittee, whose work forms thp 1. tJ'e Technical Com- 

shall be considering [A/414n*^ 

two nationswhich have the 

did not participate in the meparatETl*’!?™— J" technology 
think the report contains ^ 1-^“ ^ •^o ttot 

take exception. ® Soviet Union should 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORj., p. 166) 
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ECUADOR {Correa) October 1, 1959 

International co-operation in the peaceful uses of outer space, which 
becomes all the more urgent since the two Powers that have entered 
outer space arc continuing their fasdnating race of progress, has been 
paralyzed in the United Nations because of the absence of five members 
of the special committee who did not believe it necessary to participate 
in the work of that committee until unanimous agreement was arrived 
at on its composition. The continuation of such an impasse could make 
any fruitful co-operation too late, whereas, if such co-operation were 
initiated early enough, we might avoid possible conflict. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the committee has submitted a report which reveals a discreet 
concept, wherein the final goal is kept in view, and that is the need 
for joint efforts on universal levels. 

(UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 817, p. 46) 
JAPAN (Fujiyama) September 17, 1959 

137. In another field, the United Nations since the thirteenth session 
of the General Assembly has made a most timely move in taking up 
problems relating to the peaceful uses of outer space to meet the recent 
notable advances made by science. (Same, p. 18) 

PAKISTAN (Qadie) September 25, 1959 

22. The report of the Ad Hoc Cmninittee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space [A/4141], whidi was set up at the thirteenth session to 
consider the area of international co-operation and programmes which 
could be undertaken in that field under the auspices of the United 
Nations, is a useful exploratory study of the problem. (Same, p. 179) 

SWEDEN (Unden) September 50, 1959 

140. . . . The work accomplished in this field by the ad hoc Com- 
mitee appointed [resolution 1348 (XlII)] by the Assembly a year 
ago constitutes, in the opinion of my delegation, a good beginning. 
But new efforts are now called for in order to arrive at a fully inter- 
national participation in this work. (Same, p. 270) 

UNITED STATES (Becker) May 14, 1958 

I have read a number of articles in which it is stated that the only 
mtemational agreement relating to span or to the atmosphere is the 
Chicago Convention of 1944, relating to civil aviation matters. I have 
seen it asserted that there is no international law with respect to space 
outside the atmosphere. 

I regard such statements as incorrect because of the specific provisions 
of article 51 of the United Nations Qiarter. 

. . . Under that provision each of tiie members of the United Nations 
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reervtd its "inherent righl^ of individual or collective scif-defestse 
against armed aftact. 

— Statement before Special Senate Committee on Space and Astro- 
nautics, DSB, XXXVIll (June 9, 1958), 965. 

UNITED STATES (Cargo) October 24, 1958 
A program of international cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer 
space was undertaken during the International Geophysical Year under 
the International Council of Scientific Unions. This cooperative endeavor 
ol scientists, Including scientists of the Soviet Union, is to be continued. 
We hope this v^l set a constructive precedent for the future. 

— ^Address before the Rochester Cimens Committee for United Nations 
Day, DSB. XXXIX (November 10, 1958), 715. 

UNITED STATES (XSOlcoa) March 6, 1959 

Some people have questioned the desirabOity of the United Nations’ 
undertaking a program in the field of outer space. If there was ever 
an area in which the United Nations had a legitimate interest, the 
peaceful developtnoit of outer space would certainly seem to me to be 
auch an area. 

After all, technological developmenu and scientific breakthrciughs are 
not the exclusive monopoly of any tuiion oi any people. We all know, 
and the history of mankind amply demonstrates, that ingenuity Has 
never been restricted by national boundaries. Great discoveries have 
often been made in small laboratories tn isolated areas of the world. 

In the field of outer space many natiwis, large and small, are already 
playing significant roles. Peru, Chile. Ecuador, Iran, India, Australia, 
and many other countries are part of a worldwide netivork of tracking 
and monitoring stations. In these stations hard-n'orking scientists arc 
daily collecting data whidi b of the greatest scientific and tedinological 
value. Moreover, it b reasonable to apcct that as time goes by many 
nations will be launching space velucles of various types. 


We do not cOTuider that thb b a simple “big potver" monopoly. 
We believe that only by many narions’ joining in thb endeavor can 
we hope to provide the fastest, cheapest, and most efficient progress 
in this important field. 

We realize that, no matter what happens, the study and exploration of 
outer space will go on and wfll take us where no human being has 
ever been before. It & our hope that thb exploration, which, I repeat, 
will aficct every single person in Ae world, can be used to benefit all 
of the peoples of the world. 

—Statement before the House Coisnuttee on Science and Astronautics, 
DSB. XL (March 23, 1959), 403. 
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UNITED STATES (Wilcox) September 14, 1959 
That report [of the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space] 
has now been published. It k impressive not only in its scope and 
dimensions but also in the objectivity of its scientific, technical, and 
legal approach. 

The Committee reports on: the activities and resources of the United 
Nations, its specialized agencies, and other international bodies in this 
field; the nature of intematicmal cooperative programs that might 
appropriately be sponsored by the United Nations ; the possible United 
Nations organizational arrangements to aid international cooperation 
in this field; and the nature of legal problems which may arise. 

I may say that the Committee’s recommendations are impressive with 
far-reaching implications. They indicate useful paths to be explored 
in the scientific, legal, and oi^antzational fields. I am sure that we, 
as a nation, arc prepared to proceed with their implementation. 
Regrettably, the U.S.S.R., a member of the Committee, refused to 
participate in its work because its demands on composition of the group 
were not met. 

—Address before the American Association of the U.N., New York, 
DSB, XU (September 28, 1959), 444. 

United Nations Forces 

UN ^creury-General) April 2 , 1938 

. . . [The] United Nations Emergency Force ... has done much to bring 
quiet to the armistice line between Egypt and Israel and to act as a 
stabilizing influence in the entire area. You recall that the General 
Assembly derided to establish UNEF and gave the Force its terms of 
reference by an overwhelming vote within a couple of days. This was, 
of course, an emergency situation, but it was possible to achieve this 
result only because the informal procedures of private diplomacy had 
been very intensively exercised during the short time available. ^Vhen 
the Assembly creat^ UNEF, it also established a UNEF Advisory 
Committee to advise the Secretary-General on the many questions that 
arose concerning the operation and functuming of the Force. This 
committee, meeting in private, has continued to play a most valuable 
role ever since. We have, in this case, an example of a three-stage 
operation which is natural in the United Nations and can be very 
helpful in getting constructive results; private diplomacy preceding 
public debate and then employed again to follow through. 

—Speech to Parliament, London. To-Day't ff' orld and the UJ^., 
Four Addretses . , . , U.N. Office of Public Information, pp. 7-8. 

UN (Secretary-General) August 20, 1959 

It is at present impossible to foresee vriien the operations of the United 
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Nations Emergency Force might be brou|^t to an end without damage 
to the valuable results which the Force has achieved. I shall, therefore, 
submit to the General Assembly, requests for funds enabling the 
Organization to mainuin the Force at its present strength. 

(UN. GA. 14th, ORs. Suppl. lA. p. 5) 


UN (Secretary-General) November 24, 1939 
... it is my conviction that, for the immediate future at least, UNEF 
continues to be an indispensable element in the efforts of the Organi- 
zation to asist member governments in maintaining stable and peaceful 
conditions in the area in whidi the Force operates. 

In my latest report on the Force (A/4210, which was noted by the 
General Assembly last Saturday) I pointed out that the presence of 
UNEF has contributed during the past year In no small measure to 
toe rantinuing quiet along the entire line between Israel and Egypt. 

In toat report I noted also that, while there had been few serious 
incidents in the past year, there were situations which, in the absence 
01 a rntramms uiSootice, could luve hid seriou, consequences far 
ovenhidowmg the eSort and es[<utse now involved in the mamtenanee 


« » impossible lor me to foresee 

STe. 1 "" '’’““E'’' "> “ '"'i 

loss of the progress thus far made. 

ZS'SrfT; '1.“^ I'w carried out effectively 

and I should like to 

for *» <>«»!"" to the member, of rhe Force 

sSl cL ,■ "■ Eovemments which 

em wZT" « Xto Force, tmd ,o Lieutenant Gen- 

eral Bum, for hn consutentlv fine leadetship of the Force, 

ReforSG/STdf’p'. f ™ Pre. 


September 25, 195« 

Jmder wh;<5.* of the Chaner 
adequate force to intcrve^^ailv^* 'he United Nations tvould have 
of the F«ce or , "V «3se of a threat to toe peace, breach 

maintain or restore intemaf^^”^**"’ effective measures to 

mediate prosiS;L i“;:Tt 7^,^ - 

for the United Nations of fort« the provisions 

which Reunited N.Zs SS' "Eain.t „v ™„t,y 
earnestly hope and pray that the neJl ^ aggressor. We can 

will never arise. ® ^°rce under Article 43 

gency Force and V ^“tions Emer- 

“y nous observer groups established by the United 
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Nations points to the need of further development of machinery of 
this kmd in order to help the Uni’wd Nations to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities. (UN- GA. 13th. ORj., 759 mtg.) 

CANADA (Green) September 24, 1959 

89. One other item on the agendi which i$ of special interest to 
Canada concerns the United Nations Emergency Force. This Force 
has for another year admirably carried out the tasks set for it by the 
General Assembly. (UN. GA 14th. ORs., p. 168) 

DENMARK (Krag) September 25, 1959 

24. Concurrently with the efforts of the Governments directly con- 
cerned, the efforts of the United Nations and of the Secretary-General 
have contributed to promote the development of greater stability in the 
Middle East. In this connexion mention should also be made of the 
importance of the presence of the United Nations Emergency Force 
in part of the area. In his report on UNEF [A/3899] the Secretary- 
General states that the maintenance of peaceful conditions along tlie 
entire line between Egypt and Israel is attributable in no small measure 
to the pr«enc* of this peace force. (UN. GA. 14tb. ORi., p. 193) 
ECUADOR (Correa) October 1, 1959 

It is sad to have to admit that the renunciation of the use of force, 
which Is one of the basic coounitments of tbe Charter, is not fully 
observed, as can be seen from events that have taken place lately in 
certain regions of the tvorld. It is lamentable that the political climate 
does not as yet allow the United Nations to appear as the moderating 
force in such events on universal level. However, there are ecouraging 
signs to be seen if we study the fourteen years of life of our Organi- 
zation. We can say that some form is being given to an international 
authority which, in certain circumstances, might well turn out to be a 
guarantee of law and order, and that certainly did not exist prior to 
1945. The entire gamut of diplomatic resources for the prevention and 
solution of international conflicts has been increased considerably as a 
result of the gradual growth and evolution of the United Nations. 
The United Nations Emei^ncy Force is still settled in the Middle 
East as an expression of the resources which this Organization can, 
if need E>e, present. The cases of Kashmir, Korea, Lebanon, Jordan and 
Laos, although some of them may perhaps be insoluble at the moment, 
are nevertheless proof of the fact that die cars of the Organization 
were open and that it heard the cries of people who felt the need for 
international assistance. (UN. GA 14th. Doc A/PV. 817, p. 47) 
FRANCE (de Murville) September 30, 1959 

65. ... real progress has been made, svith the help of the discreet 
and effective presence of UNEF. It is to be hoped Uiat, as requested 
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by tht SccrttRiy-Guitral. the Four mil be RlloiveO to eontbine te 

(Suue, p. 263) 

INDIA (Krishna Menon) October 6, 1959 

^e Secretary-General, on the one hand, and various delegations, on 
the other, have reierred to United Nations peace forces; that is to say, 
the iTOchineiy, the instnunents, for applying sanctionaiy potvers or 
carrying out police duties, or trhalever it may he calied. IVe, as a 
country, have pamerpatrd in this deveiopment, and continue to do so 
»d to cany some of ,B hurdenA I hope, Mr, President, that you will 
forgive us il we tale the oppoitimity of expressing our vien-s 

a tiding force of the United Nations as such and we do not thiol 
I propmition. We are surprised to find that some 

* Tth^d X Natron, purposes. But ii diry are so allocated, 
TheLftr*. ■ "'■"I,'*'. Nations does not want them? 

■» 

out *r^„lt o1 ’'Nth tnay be moved with- 

Natil fo™ to ,^.,2.' '‘"“f r*'= N ■'"» of a United 

the point of view of person„er^”„r„J;^'‘" 

« a peace force; and we are hanJ 

Pensed by the fact that th^ 5 certain extent recom- 

not men "rained h fte StTo^irL *?’”“• “"■""•F men, 

been the best ambassadors whom * defence, have 

have no OuarreuTS’^Tave ''S "" 

«>ccupying armies do Thev hnx,- Problems behind them, as 

where they have gone, ^ places 

well a, with the officen whot^J" “5 “IJ™- h Kotea, „ 

h aT„?I S.?,? Nrce, which Mr. 

— ’ m a hony lor UNOGIL in Lebanon, and 
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now who, for two or more years have stood as a peace force in true 
GhandJan tradition on the Gaza Strip benveen Israel and Egypt — 
giving unfortunate evidence . . . that there is an armistice line and that 
the two countries are not at peace. 

(UN. GA. !4th. Doc. A/PV. 823. pp. 74-75) 
NEPAL (Upadhyaya) October 5, 1959 

It is difficult to pay a really adequate tribute to this Emergency 
Force, in view of the excellent work ndiich it has done. Again, the 
United Nations Observer Group in Lebanon, to which my own country 
made some humble contribution of its own, did a really wonderful job 
along the Syria-Lebanon border last year, and thus not only arrested 
the worsening of the situation in the area, but was also responsible for 
restoring or recreating the normal situation that obtains there today. 
In the light of experience of the fourteen years during which the 
United Nations has been in existence, it may be claimed that there 
has been a need hr such a force on different occasions, for meeting a 
sudden and unexpected threat to peace. 

<UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 820, pp. 6-7) 

NEW ZEALAND (Nash) October 3, 1958 

30. ... the United Nations ^crgency Force (UNEF) . . . con- 
tribute[s] signally to the maintenance of stability in the Middle East. 
. . . [It is] . . . beset by great financial difficulties. [It is] . . . 
efficiently administered and operated, but in a condition of financial 
emergency and stringency. In UNEF, the number of troops has been 
somewhat reduced; . . . these reductions do not appear to have im- 
paired its efficiency. . . . 

31. Despite these limitations, there is still a reluctance among Mem- 
bers of this Assembly to accept the financial obligations involved in 
maintaining [UNEF], . . . This reluctance might be more explicable 
if [its] . . . value and effectiveness were in doubt. Yet, [they are] 
beyond question, 

32. As the result of UNEF, a condition of quiet has been maintained 
in the area of the southern armbttce fines, and this condition has been 
reflected in other regions. 


34. Were there no UNEF . . . this Assembly would undoubtedly be 
faced with massive difficulties. These would not be solely financial — 
but, in financial terms alone, they would far outdo the demands at 
present imposed. (UN. GA. 13th. ORt., 770 mtg.) 

NORWAY (Lange) September 24, 19S9 

171. In the Middle East, the United Nations Emergency Force has 
successfully continued to contiibuCe to the maintenance of peace and 
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quiet along the entire borderline between Israel and Egypt, from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 

172. To secure peace and staMiqr In this area is a task ot the greatest 
importance, and the cost of operating the Force is indeed small com- 
pared to what is at stake and the fai-rcadiing consequences which a 
renewed outbreak of hostilities in die area might have. It is therefore 
a matter of serious concern to my delegation that the continued opera- 
tion oi the Force at hs present nunuinun stiength is being jeopatdaed 
because of financial difficulties. (UN. GA. 14th. ORt., p. 174) 
PAKISTAN (Qadir) September 25, 1959 

51. ... the United Nations Emergency Force, , . . bom in die midst 
of turmoil, has lived to play a vital part in the maintenance of peace 
in that region. Its success should enable u$ to give further consideration 
to the idea of a United Nations stand-by force. (Same, p. 181) 
PANAMA (Moreno) September 18, 1958 

165. The success of the patrol work done by UNEF gives support 
to the repeated desire expressed m this Assembly by many voices of 
great authority that the United Nations diould have at its disposal a 
police force whose services could be made available without loss of 
time whenever circumstances so required. The existence of such a police 
force would enable the Organization to forestall aggression or to take 
immediate action to prevent its continuation or extension if it had 
already occurred. (UN. GA- 13th. ORt., 749 mtg.) 

UNITED STATES (Wlcox) July 25, 1958 

Recent events, it would seem, tend to emphasize all the more the need 
for some Und of permanent arrangements for a United Nations 
force. . . . 

The U.N. Military StaS Committee was charged with working out 
implementing detaib, but the work of that group foundered on basic 
divergence of views between the Soviet Union and the other members 
of the committee. Among other things, there were wide differences with 
respect to the size and composkion of such a force, its location, and 
the nature of the command structure. In the intervening years, because 
of Soviet opposition, it has been imposrible to accomplish any progress 
through the Mflitary Staff Committee. 

... I hardly need recall that it was the United States which took the 
lead as the United Nations Command in repelling aggression in Korea. 
In this instance we stood solidly behind the U.N. military effort. From 
this experience we learned two important lessons: (1) that a U.N. 
force, to be most effective, must be sudi that it can be quickly mobilized ; 
and (2) there must be an acceptable basis of sharing expenses among 
the members of the U-N. ... The UNEF experience has shown 
clearly how, under certain drcmnstantxs, such a force can serve an 
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extremely useful purpose. For many months the frontiers between 
Egypt and Israel have been free from the kind of hostile incursions 
which formerly troubled the area. 

The Department of State shares the view of this committee that a 
sunilar force, establuhed on a permanent basu, could be an important 
instrument for observing and reporting, and for assisting in the 
mamtenance of international peaa and security. 

. . . However, in examining this question, there are a number of very 
fundamental problems whiA must be considered carefully. The prob- 
lems involved Include the following: 

(1) ^Vhat would be the objective of a U.N. force? Should it be a 
military establishment able to repel armed attack; should it be a force, 
such as UNEF, designed to serve as a buffer between two hostile 
camps; or should it be merely a group of observers, such as the U.N. 
Observer Group has been in Lebanon? Or what other function, con- 
sistent with the charter, could such a force usefully perform? 

(2) The next major question relates to the size of the group which 
may be necessary to accomplish whatever may be agreed upon as its 
fundamental objectives. Recommendatums on thb point range from 
small teams of observers or police units up to permanent contingents 
of from ten to t\vcnty thousand armed men. 

(3) ^Vhere would these forces be stationed ? Should they be located at 
one central point, or should contingents in each country be earmarked 
and readily available for dispatch as necessary? 

(4) The next question — and thb a very important one — relates to the 
control of the force and the authority to use It. Presumably it would 
be subject to the control of the Security Council and the General 
Assembly. We must keep in mind, however, that the dedsions of the 
Security Council are subject to the veto, and the recommendations of 
the General Assembly, in thb respect, require a two-thirds majori^. 
Control by the Secretary-General, of oiurse, is another possibility if 
some formula could be worked out which would be acceptable to the 
Security Council or the Assembly. 

(5) Obviously, the problems connected with the financing of a per- 
manent U.N. force are extremely difficult, particularly if one takes 
into accQimt the lessons taught by the U.N. undertaking most closely 
resembling the concept of a permanent U.N. force, i. c., the United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF). The UNEF operations, so far, 
have been one of the most emmentfy successful undertab'ngs of the 
United Nations and have denuMistrated clearly the U.N.’s capacity for 
effective action in certain types of utuations. 

Yet, in terms of budgetary considerations (the total regular budget of 
the U.N, is about $50 million), the establbhment and continuation of 
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Ub»onhashad « subilizing eff«t md rzdoczd the threat “ FfT 
Our eaperituce with the United Nation. Emergeney Foree (UNhb i, 
the United Nations Truce SupervBoty Orpnizat.on (UNTSO), ana 
the United Nations Obsener Gioup m Lebanon (UNOGIL) hu 
underscored the need for personnel available on sho« not,« to de. 
with emergencies which may threaten the PFac^ to yj iipg 
freedom b in jeopardy, time become, precious. As Secretary Date 
declared at the time of the debate on Lebanon and Jordan 1 he 
preferable solution would have been collective action of the world mm- 
muoity represented by the United Nations." But that would have 

Naturl%''any United Nations standby peace force should k 
to meet a wide rmge of situations. It should also be 
quickly. This tvould necessitate some kind of pennanent Mafi in th 
United Nations Secretariat to act as a planning center. I his is t 
first step that should be taken. . . .u ^ ,,K- 

We recognize that there are many problems connected with 

lishment of such a force, such « organization, control, and fin^cm^ 

However, we consider progress toward a standby United Nations force 
is highly desirable. In this connection the small powers can play s 

SddreM bs'tore the American Association lor the United Nations, 
DSB, XXXIX (September 29, 1958), 503. 

UNITED STATES (Cargo) October 24, 1958 „ . . . . 

In its efforts to preserve the pesce and to prevent nnali 
becoming major ones, the United Nations ha, develop a aes ble 
technique ol employing military peisoon.I m “’“'"“‘“ .^011*™' 
work. Many oi these groups are oenv widely knonm V the.e “im* • 
UNEF, the United Nations Emergency Force in the Suez area, 
UNTSO. the United Nations Truce Supenision Organization in the 
Palestine area - and UNOGIL, the United Nations Ohsenation Group 
LetanrB^od die value of dieir dueim 

apparent that the interests of peace are well served by the 

Day, DSB. XXXIX (November 10, 1958), 731-33. 

Weapons Control 

General 

UN {Secretary-General) March 20, 1958 , c , t ,• ,v. 

I ^Sdlack m sincerity if I did not say that I firmly believe in the 
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smoire wish o( both siJts to eet results io the field of dissmumeut 
I add that I do say thts with all sineerity because it would be such 
a facde routine reaction from my side to give an assurance about 
sincerity. It is not that. It is seriously meant when I reply ‘‘yes’’ to 
this question of you is. . . . but ,ou well know that even on the 
teis of a sincere wuh it may sometimes be difficult to reach results. 
Ihere are vety many „a.m„s f„, Qne of them is that both parties 
of a v™ considerations 

Lr »ch m the wish tor success for disannament and 

thlri, “■* of oational security, men those two 

h Tould hi” “U " if “ 9uit= natural that 

attit ,„ r^T r oonsiderable eomplications in 

teemsthram’^t'brm'S^'Ser^ 

Notes for Correspondents, No. 1760. p. 4. 
™ (Semtary^leneral) April 2, 1958 

the UnitcTNubi^b^*'^'* disat^ment will be possible only through 
and administered b disaemament system has to be adopted 

“actSly Si lr„l iT''* "5““”“" O’™'”'’ ioa'-'f' 

Se u« of Ivu, 3- I ' T'i- "■=' 'fo“ out exclude 

m the United Nations oJdS'iiLI!^'^ ■" 

coneemed M*teMe'mat1s'*ot iT"" P™cipally 

the utmost urX is fc' '“""“O' "f 

be necessary w2 “ of diplomacy at whatever levels may 

opon^Ze^brX”; 

_ race and conteiWte to tbr^ear„' ,^1 wS'riro" ^ 
(Secrctaiy^Jenetal) May I. 195a 

on "”7 cnnfcnrnces 

•t is bound to develop with <1 ’ ^trenKly complicated problem and 

faith and its possible conseauem^ an initiative is taken in good 
explored. I have the fwW values, are not fully 

should not be too sure that^tS '1 *** 11 * 

all the future. That sense of « JT** 'n 

the face of every new opening '■«Ponsibility, in 

Its immediate limited suSance ^ '* whatever 

ance, w» what prompted me. what made 
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me feel that b was one of th«Be occasions where public statements by 
the Secretary-General arc very mudt part of his duty and a very ade- 
quate supplement to private diplomacy. 

Even if tomorrow’s debate and the outcome of tomorrow’s debate 
would not break the log jam, the very debate Itself, with the elements 
introduced, has moved the base Imes sufficiently M make me /eel that 
there b every reason to continue the efforts all over the field. And It 
is a matter of course that what I have said concerning two initiatives, 
the Soviet decision and now the American proposal, applies to any 
forthcoming initiative which gives similar possible promises. 

—Notes for Correspondents, No. 1794, pp. 11, 16. 

UN (Secretary-General) May 19, t95S 

... In a situation where, for years, we have had to register no results 
at all, the first break is bound to be limited, if regarded by itself alone, 
but its significance may be unlimited when considered as an opening to 
further exploration of possible areas of agreement. In thb exploration 
the United Nations will remain at the centre of the picture, whatever 
the procedures chosen for specific questions or situations. I firmly believe 
that the possible value of the contributum of the Organization to 
progress in the field of dbarmament warrants such a position. 
—Speech in Miami, Florida. Today's ITorld ami the U.N, Four 
Addresses . . . , U.N. Office of Public Information, p. 17. 

UN (Secretary-General) August 20, 1959 

The disarmament question was also raised among the four Powers 
during chetf discussions in Geneva regarding the Berlin problem and 
related matters. Since the adjournment of those discussions, further 
consultations have taken place regarding the way in which negotiations 
on dbarmament might now be re-activated. It has been felt that work 
on this problem in the General Assembly, or in a disarmament com- 
mission organized as a committee of the whole, could be fruitful only 
if preceded by consideration witbin a smaller group with the participa- 
tion of countries which have a position of particular responsibility in 
thb field. Such a preparation, obviously, could take place within a body 
sec up by the General Assembly itself or by the Disarmament Com- 
mission. Alternatively, it could be organized independently on the 
initiative of, and ly agreement among, some Member Governments. 
In the latter case, the discussion would not take place under a mandate 
of the United Nations nor on its behalf. In that sense it would be out- 
side of the Organizathn. This, hmtvtw, would not mean eha( the 
disarmament question, in any sense, would be withdrawn from the 
Organization, as in fact it could not be without violating the Charter. 
Were preparatory dbarmament discusrions to be taken up outside the 
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Organization, In the sense just radicated, the question svhich would 
arise, thus, would be how these discussions could best be integrated 
with the work to be pursued by the Organization itself. This question, 
if it arises, might be considered by the DIsannament Commission. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORs., Suppl. lA. p. 6) 


AFGHANISTAN (Pazhwalc) September 23, 1958 

153. Among the unfortunate factors n'hidi have hindered the achieve- 
ment of satisfactory results in this field is the regrettable competition 
among nations In the arms race and the lack of confidence which has 
been standing In the way of disarmament and, consequently, in the way 
of the advancement of human progress and the maintenance of peace 
and security. 

154. The obstacles pres-enting the peaceful uses of new energies for 

the purpose of achieving a better life for the people on the world are 
an mtegral part of this great impediment to the fulfilment of the com- 
mon aspirations of man. (UN. GA. 13th. ORt.. 755 mtg.) 

^GH^ISTAN (Pazhwalc) September 25, 1959 

87. It B encouraging that the way for a fresh surt In dealing with 

tlic disarmament question seems not to be considered dosed. 

(UN. GA 14th. ORj.. p. 198) 


/^ANIA (Shtylla) September 29, 1958 

bttm.uonal tmsbn is tic 
20 ,0- ssos- pass«I the bounds of all imagination, 

kav, I"®'”" of ilte bout. Smral jtais 

“'blo.td oithar Insidn or 
wtaJe (“ndamantally ntgativa 

‘''™elng to d,o Nonh AUantic TraatT Oa- 

S^tTSid, ““ ”■< >>»'•' all of tha Hnitad 

ktatas. ,sh.ch baa„ iull aassamsibility for Uti. stata of aEaits. 

(UN. GA I3th. ORj.. 763 mtg.) 
September 25, 1958 

In’ the di^nnament was very discouraging, 

calities but in nU.'n r ^ foben down, often apparently on techni- 
countries and their ref of lik of mutual trust between 

dear possibility of , -i-t ** ^“ory. At the same time, the 

continue despite the lack of nr ' e^eat Powers to 

until worth-while avreemerir ®Srt^ This determination to press on 
to say that them cS right It is easy 

This a true. Hoivever the “ mutual trust, 

mutual trust while the’oossibilirir t** true— that there cannot be 
the possibility of unrestrained military threat exUts, 
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particuIaTly the risk of surprise nuclear attack. Mankind cannot achieve 
disarmament In one step, but we may be able to edge forward by 
making simultaneously several carefully chosen, conardlnated steps. . . . 

27. In spite of the continued tensions in many parts of the world, 
I believe the outlook for disannament has Improved since the twelfth 
session. During the past twelve months there have been a number of 
developments in the disarmament field. Some of them bring fresh 
problems, but on balance there has been progress. These developments 
include: agreement in Geneva between the representatives of the two 
major power blocs on the tedinlcal possibilities of detecting nuclear 
explosions; announcements by the Soviet Union, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom that they arc prepared to suspend nuclear 
tests for the time being; subsequent arrangements to meet in Geneva 
In order to reach an agreement on suspension of nuclear tests; and now 
an agreement to begin international discussions on measures to prevent 
surprise attacks. 

28. I svould mention also the continumg breaking*down of scientilic 
barriers and secrecy, whirit was carried a stage further in the Second 
United Nations International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, held in Geneva this month, The United States and the 
Soviet Union have succeeded in launchutg artiftcial satellites into outer 
space, with obvious military implications affecting both defence and 
disarmament. During the year also, there has been a valuable and 
sobering report on radiation by the United Nations Scientiffe Com- 
mittee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation {A/3838]. 

29. All these developments indicate that things are on the move. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORj.. 759 mtg.) 
AUSTRALIA (Casey) September 30, 1959 

19. ... we must also recognme, as realists, that the most substantial 
and promising approaches towards a solution on aspects of disannament 
have been, not in United Nations bodies, whether small in number or 
consisting of all of our eighty-two Members, but in the talks this year 
in Geneva directly between the great Powers, particularly those talks 
on the control of nuclear tests, on whidi there is reason to believe that 
agreement may be dose. (UN. GA. 14th. ORr., p. 258) 

BELGIUM (Wigny) October 1 , 1958 

149. Politicians undoubtedly have more responsibility than they have 
technical knowledge and therefore cannot be reproached for not un- 
derstanding at once all the implications of an invariably complicated 
disarmament plan. When in doubt, the obvious course is to abstain; 
but rather than hide behind inacrion, mi^t we not resort more widely 
to a procedure that has reeentty been tried and found to have merit? 
If politicians arc reluaant to eng^e, even conditionally, in perUous 
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negotiations ol nnctttain outcome, let them at least entrust to eaperts 
Me tedinical aspects of the problem. In negotiations of this hind the 
judgement of scimtists must be relied on, for these men are vouched 
tor not only by their scientific reputation but also by their intellectual 
(UN. GA 13th. ORs., 766 mtg.) 
BELGIUM (Wigny) September 25, 1959 

46. Much has been said about control and confidence. The West 
^ar* confidena as a consequence of control whereas the Soviet bloc 
mmder rather that confidence is a prerequisite of control. Paradoxically, 
ronfidroce alone, rf aehm^, w,„rd obviate the need for control and 
P' ''<>'■1 EJ-ven by either side rvould provide 
sufcent reassurance and would not need to be cheeked. The eidstence 
rf dm^rom s.ockpdes rvould be no cause for disquiet because ever,onr 

Zfidme ”, n" «( o'ties. But rvhere there is no 

fir^Z mZi ^ nffitosor is unacceptable. The 

htsl step must be conciliation. (UN. GA. 14th. ORs., p. 195) 

BULGARIA (Lultanov) September 30, 1958 

of our tbM^*”* is universally recognized as the most serious problem 

kiZer nTaiZSi.T”'' ” Unfortunately, 

arms na or so^r b«n reachfd on the cessation of the 

which the caoitilUtV cause lies in the enormous influence 

the policies of certarf Wmtero StaZ”'*"”""^ smiaments exert on 
„„ (UN. GA. 13th. ORs., 765 mtg.) 

?46^e‘^“° ''T®’ S'P'-';" 29, 1959 

shelved durSf le ye'ar'drat'Sr'rlS"'"' 

But. it is certinly a '''' AssetnUy last met. 

have come to an Po'vcrs 

of negotiations by a newly 

time in the len«hv anri I iT?”* ten-nation Committee. For the first 
membership in the nrer KrJ of disarmament neg:otiations. 

«d Eastern l^tsvecn the Western 

CANADA /o ^^-4 P- 248) 

oi e^*> «« 

twelfth session the situation at the conclusion of the 

encourage thoJ “ ^958 has been such as to 

*«urity throu^ an aeree^ whidi, like mine, hope to find greater 
proemsmufu®,,,,/^ P-^^ of disaroramrot. The regular 

disrupted by the refusal of the So^ TT^ 

tnc b«met Union to participate in the wrk 
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of the Disarmament Commission. We deplored that Soviet decision 
last year and we did so with a deeper conviction by reason of the efforts 
whidi we from Canada made, in cooperation with other delegations, to 
reconstitute the Commission in a way which would warrant the 
approval of the vast majority of the Members of the United Nations. 
We continue to regret that decision of the USSR, not only because it 
has meant that no negotiations within die United Nations have taken 
place, but also because it was an additional illustration of the slight 
regard in which the Soviet Union holds resolutions, passed with large 
majorities, of the General Assembly. 

116. Notwithstanding these procedural difficulties within the United 
Nations, there have been concrete negotiations through other channels. 
We all take satisfaction from the fact that agreed conclusions were 
reached at the Conference of Experts to Study the Possibility of 
Detecting Violations of a Posuble Agreement on the Suspension of 
Nuclear Tests, held in Geneva during July and August 1958. We in 
Canada were pleased to play some part in those discussions. We have 
welcomed the statements of the USSR {A/3904J, the United States 
jA/38951 and the United Kingdom [A/3896] that negotiations by their 
representatives would begin on 31 O^ober on the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests and the actual esublishmmt of a control system on the 
basis of the unanimous report of the experts. 

(UN. GA. 13ih. 759 mtg.) 

CANADA (Green) September 24, 1959 

57. The central question of disarmament turns on the ability of States 
to find a basis of mutual confidence, and this is realistically reflected 
in Mr. Lloyd's proposals. That confidence must be such as to enable 
States to strike a balance between the obvious advantages of liquidating 
the burden of armaments and the political and military risks of reducing 
defence against aggression. This balance can be reached, I believe, only 
through supervised disarmament. There is, therefore, an inseparable 
relationship between disarming and control, and this must be reflected 
in any practical plan. The two must be negotiated in parallel and must 
be put into effect together. Without control, the mutual confidence 
required to disarm would be la^ng, particularly in a time of great 
political and ideological conflict. Without disarmament, control, of 
course, would be irrelevant. (UN. GA 14th. OR/., p. 165) 

CHINA (Tsiang) September 29, 1959 

75. The United Nations has discussed the problem of disarmament 
from the very beginning of dm Organisation. One of the difficulties 
we have encountered is the ever-present tendency to propagandise, 
which only beclouds and omfuses the real issues involved. . . . 

76. ... the armament race and political conflicts are inextricably 
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Imlei It is idle to speculate now whether political conHicts are the 
ause and the arm^ent race the rffect, or vice vena. Chronologically, 
It seems to roe, political conflicts caused the armament race. However, 
tile armaments race, havmg reached the stage it has, becomes in its 
turn the cause of political conflict. (UN. GA. 14th. ORr., p. 242) 
CUBA (Roa) September 24, 1<>59 

/I’' 5°“""^ ■" '““'■'i Ji’ssamfaolon with 

to that a subject of such vital importance as disamtament has 
been virtually wtthdratvn from the jurisillctioii of the Assembly. There 
B im Jtemattye but to aecept the report prepared by the Committee 
of Teo, to u.h.ch the four Powers have given decisive powers. 

Denmark (Krag) September 25, 1959 ^ ^ ^ 

18. W e m ust admit that, in the yearn since 1945, detailed and lengthy 
mXt r^hrT” '‘r''"" »' have led to Sy 

[807* ^Ll ™ o! Norway who stated 

»d heSSr- a' advmrtages; 

“^tmlt^en Teh r »" * 

•nd the eonttel theteo, S? k'^deTth'elS'St"^^”””"' 
^OP^ (Deeessa, Septeutbee 24 , .pyg 

hurt™ 'of a^t^rri,';-.™"’ 

dangers have, to date ei^r 'apI^rM '**1 physical 

race or dissuaded the ercat armaments 

a. .v»™, ar^e^tsTprZSiTplX"*' "■* 

PBiMrv, “«•) 

S^^thffid j t'l -MS 

from the surt and has tendency was apparent 

>» the General Assembly. *'.P">I”aIa submitted 

concern not so much to^settle '* ***"« 

•ha P.liue.1 „d mita%^4'^“» ■> to secure a ratiSeation of 

problem of disarrr^ii/frM “ P°asiblc to separate the 

proper. Disarmament, 

«d it h dear that the mo^^,,“’ ^ » phenomenon, 

nuke disarmament possible waul,? “^dient course, in order to 
of confidence and a fceling’of security creating a diraatc 
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113. We have not succeeded ii achieving this in the ten years and 
more during which our Organization has endeavoured to promote a 
general disarmament plan. At least the efforts that have been made 
show us, in a concrete manner, the tedinical possibilities and impos- 
sibilities in this matter. They Imp alive the spirit of dtsannament, in 
particular by making international public opinion aware of the appalling 
threat implidt in the very existence of the nuclear weapon. They make 
it permissible to hope that if, reversing the usual order of things, 
agreements were oincluded on the subject of a general plan, the conse- 
quent relief would fadlitate the settlement of those political problems 
which are still pending and thus bring about the genuine relaxation 
of tension which we all desire. 

116. Disarmament is a complex problem. The consequences of each 
measure taken separately are different for each of the countries chiefly 
concerned, so that a concern for equilibrium must be a primary con- 
sideration If some are not to be favoured while others are put at a 
disadvantage. Moreover, the over-all view must never be lost to sight, 
If we wish disarmament to be a dynamic and continuing process, the 
end result of which will be increased security for all. One last conation 
is that the proposed measures should be genuine measures of dlsarma- 
ment and not simply create an appearance of disarmament. 

(Same, 758 mtg.) 

GHANA (Aleo-Adjei) September 24, 1959 

46. On the general question of dmrmament, we believe that fear 
and suspidon are the real bases of conflict and misunderstanding among 
the nations of the world today, and espetially between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. (UN. GA. 14th. ORs.. p. 165) 
HONDURAS (Perdomo) October 1, 1959 

The truth of the matter is that disarmament is still Utopia, But accord- 
ing to Lamartine, “Utopia is the ideal seen from afar"; there might 
be reasmis to believe that that distant ideal could be fulfilled if we 
take into account the laws of nature and of history, which are those 
that govern the realizable ideals. 

Every year we hear extremely eloquent statements and expressions of 
good will on disarmament, xnakmg this practically the cornerstone of 
international peace. But we must reco^ize the fact that arms are not 
the cause of war, they are only the Instruments used by nations to 
make war. Anns and weapons arc the effect, and not the cause. Nations 
arm because of lack of confidence and because they are afraid. \Ve 
believe that even though arms were reduced, or were we to eliminate 
the causes for a war being unleashed, they would still exlsc. But we 
also believe that by reducing arms we would be [going] . . . towards 
the gradual clunmation of all that we have called the “cold war," 
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which b only international tensiwi, [but which] . . . under certain 
circumstances might lead to a “hot war.” 

(UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 817, pp. 89-90) 
HUNGARY (Sik) September 29, 1958 

•. • • State Department’s policy of challenge has brought 
the United Nations to an impasse also on the question of disarmament 
Md the summit conference. Hmv did thb happen in each case? 

101. How do the dbarmament negotiations that have been going on 
tor years on end appear to the observer? In a nutshell, the representa- 
tives of the of challenge interpret agreement on dbarmament to 
mean Aat the Soviet Union should relinqubh the arms necessary for 
Its selt-defencc, while the representatives of the policy of challenge 
mam th«r most effective weapons. The twelfth session of the United 
nw " Instrument of thb conception. 

Obwously the deadlock on the question of dbarmament can be broken 

iHh!! of the united Nations— only 

able wilHnm!iL*f'^° of challenge show their unquestion- 

de^ire^roX!^ <lt3contmue their policy of challenge and sincerely 
«« on ofX !’ ‘J^^nnanient The continuation and accel- 

would inioose ifrh pauited was that the armaments race 

^ “ '■“P" 

£r«t Powers emertr.’ rl! contribute to malcmg the Western 

S tn™l“ , '!,■*' “ •k' ennsmenw rsee end en.ble 
S”ri»ce " ** “ for world leedrrship. Bn. 

won the nresent rn u f “"ception wrong. The Snviet Union has 
ent^rtdSdT euthi "kich it was forced e, 

tinuing and even accelerat' ” challenge insist on con- 

hope, |ve„ -!>- k not much 

of the policy of challmcna • • *oculist countries, of the authors 

Po cy ot challenge gammg «,y advantage in a next round. 

iryrtAK.^ ^^th. ORs., 763 mtg.) 

.“i„‘?,e‘'"”‘^' ^""ker 23, f„, 
year be the main '“obira'h TO^d 'ckl this 

^e United Nations activitia i„ beginning of 

keen greatly co„„„.j j''* kas always 

ccrtcctly eapressed— the ouewlT I"'®*™ disaimament, or— more 
■natter has tarn on the araS^r of armaments. This 

°* '.kc General Assembly^, 'k' Previous sessions 

total period of morT^rivL, ^ k'" uionths. A 

m the General Assembly keen devoted to its handling 

>11 die »<»,*, i„^“r’‘r' •>"™E '»clve yearn, counting 
various d»a,„u™„, J 
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of resolutions expressing pious snd well-meaning desires for reduction 
of armaments, for the lessening of world tension and for peaceful 
coexistence and friendly, neighbourly relations, have been passed year 
after year — a whole bible of good intentions. But no result has yet 
been seen. The armaments race has continued and has been intensified 
and accelerated. New and constantly more effective means of destruc- 
tion have been invented. We are told that during 1948 to 1956 the 
nations of the world spent about $420,000 million on armaments, and 
in 1957 alone the military etpcnditurc amounted to well over $100,000 
million. Now all the world wonders where we are being led, where 
we are going, what comes next. 

140, Let me, however, admit with a feeling of relief and satisfaction 
that during the last few months some progress on the road to under- 
standing and oi-operation between the big Powers has been made. I 
refer to three points. Number one is the recent meeting in Geneva of 
experts from eight aiuntries, including the United States and the Soviet 
Union, to study the technical possibility of detecting violations of an 
eventual agreement to suspend nuclear weapons tests. The experts 
reached unanimous conclusions on what tvould be needed technically 
and they expressed the opinion that control over nuclear tests was 
possible and feasible. This should augur well for further steps along 
this road in the future. Point number two is that the big Pmvers have 
agreed to meet in Geneva on 31 October 1958 to consider the sus- 
pension of nuclear weapons tests. It is to be hoped that no political 
manoeuvering will hinder this conference from taking place and that 
the negotiaWf* will arrive at a successful result. TTie third ray of hope 
is due to the fact that the big Powers have further agreed to send 
technical experts to Geneva on 10 Novembpr for discussions on the 
ways of preventing a surprise attack. All these are steps in the right 
direction and seem to guide the way for the future. It seems that the 
most likely method of achieving understanding and removing the 
political hindrances is for the international sdentists and experts first 
to scrutinize the matters between themselves and prepare the ground 
for the statesmen to meet to proceed further. 

141. It was regrettable that the twelfth session of the General 

Assembly ended in a deadlock «i the work of the Disarmament 
Commission. . , , (Same, 759 mtg.) 

INDIA (Krishna Menon) October 7, 1958 

S3. The main problem chat faces us in this Assembly is the problem 
of disarmament. The United Nations has been considering this problem 
for the last ten years without ai^ appreciable results. Indeed at one 
time it was given up altogether and the Disarmament Commission 
reconstructed. Some four years ago my delegation initiated the idea 
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of the establishment of a sulxonmutlee, in the hope that Jiscui- 
siora m an intimate body, vriihout all the glare of publicity, would 
ead to some eompmm.ses But, unfortunately, the Sub-Committee of 
when „ »>» R very public ludy and 

h ra, oL “• u ’’’‘’T'* 'V" PO' fonvard, 

he u^t V ? r'° ^ R-lvanced 

St b “«W>’i6»ent of disarma- 

SroachTi ■ p P™«“' l-RR e»t to be 

M 7 ™ « “P 'ta' «f the fuudamenul obiee.ives, 

r=oIut,w1™t,!° ““ ^ttt respeet that the passing of 

disaSSi, I? ^ "• "rtvltotc pSter 

S™d n.' „r?^K°' tvltcte the Arties [must] 

88 r tF» i_. can no scttlonent without o«perati’on. 

(XII) 1 In the last Commission [resolution 1150 

o.t mi, tab msarjh: ,'rie’;^-'’“'r"“' 

from this ad hoc amnL^ . v * °>achinery has not functioned apart 

*tep forward, as far^«"thrGffliri Commission was a 

new move had to be made but th^ recognized that some 

or somehow ivent in the s™„, ii,tS ^ 

__ * * * ' (Same, 774 mtg.) 

STtunbee 29, 19,8 

Still remains as the formiJt”*^ •I'JCstion of disarmament not only 
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IRAN (Hekmat) September 19, 1938 

110. The mistrust of the great Powers towards one another has 
indeed created an atmosphere whidi has not only caused postponement 
and delay in the creation of a proper international system for the 
control of armament, but has also engendered a race in the production 
of weapons of mass destruction. In such circumstances, the small nations 
have been left with no alternative but to expend a substantial portion 
of their resources on the procurement of arms rather than directing 
them towards their social and economic development, 

IIZ We are not, however, pessimistic about the ultimate prospects 
for disarmament. The earnest desire of the world community to see 
the establishment of an enduring peace will ultimately bring about 
the end of the arms race. It is most promising that the East-West 
Conference of Scientific Experts, in Geneva, reached agreement on 
a detection system to enforce an intemational ban on the testing of 
nuclear weapons. The recent report of the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation (A/38381, moreover, 
strikingly illustrated the imperative need to cease the testing of 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. 

113. Moreover, the results achieved at the Second United Nations 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
have strengthened our hope that this power at mankind's disposal will 
not be employed as a weapon of mass destruction, but will be used 
solely for the promotion of progress in human society. 

(Same, 731 mtg.) 

IRELAND (Aiken) September 23, 1959 

68. The risk of nuclear war will, of course, remain so long as 
nuclear weapons exist, but it seems to us that nothing we can do will 
eliminate it entirely, until we diange the political conditions which 
caused the nuclear stockinles to be built up. 

(UN. GA. Nth. ORi.. p. 132) 

ITALY (Picdonl) September 25, 1958 

26. The method of separating the technical and scientific aspects from 
the political facets of nuclear disarmament has already yielded its first 
positive results in the control of nuclear ttsts. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORs.. 758 mtg.) 

JORDAN (Rifal) September 23, 1959 

89. Although no concrete conclusions have yet been achieved on the 
subject of disarmament, the impressive development along this line is 
that this Issue is moving ahead in all directions to find a definite, 
practical and effective method for serving diis purpose. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORs.. p. 134) 
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LIBERIA (Gx)per) September 30, 1959 

75. ... rnie problem of dbamament has been discussed for many 
years, but no solution has been readied. Fears and suspicions still hover 
around us and we have to seek to remove the causes which create 
distrust and tension so that progress totvards disarmament may be 
made possible. (UN. GA. 14th. ORs.. p. 279) 


MEXICO (Padilla Nervo) October 6, 1958 

78. peace depends fundamentally on what progress can be made 
towards duannament. In accordance svfth this unshakable conviction, 
we have spared no effort at the various sessions of the General Assembly 
0 e p to ring the great Powers, and particularly the "nudear 
I'owers, doser together. Convinced that the only thing which can get 
ou ^ Q t e impasse in which we have unfortunately been for some 
tu^. IS not oratory but valid practical suggestions, hmvevcr modest 
may appear at fint sight, sve now wish to submit to this Assembly 
as « ibe fruits of our reflections on some outstanding 

aspects of the disantiament question. 

(UN. GA. 13th. OR,.. 771 mtj.) 
(Shah) Octobar 6, 1958 
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dons so far has been lack of confidence, warranted or unwarranted. It 
is that lack of confidence that todaj' is destroying the possibility of 
building something better. It has sometimes been said that until con' 
fidence has been re'Cstablisbed through the solution of some of the 
major political problems besetting the world, no progress can be made 
on disarmament. That is a counsel of despair, , . . 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORi.. 770 mtg.) 
NORWAY (Lange) September 30, 1958 

50. Turning now to disarmament and related problems, I hope I am 
Justified in describing the present situation with a fundamentally op- 
timistic paradox: never has so little been accomplished within the 
United Nations with regard to d^rmament as during the last year, 
and maybe never in the last ten years have the prospects for realistic 
progress in at least some fields of d^rmament been better. 

51. The Disarmament Commission, as established last year [resolution 

1150 (XII)], has not been able to work. On the other hand, the great 
Powen have had successful talks on a technical level regarding the 
kind of control sj-stem which will be needed to observe compliance witli 
an agreed stop in the testing of nuclear weapons. Por the first time 
we are not limited to discussing the control issue in the abstract. We 
now know that control in the field of nuclear tests is feasible, what it 
should consist of and its degree of effectiveness. We are gratified to 
note that the method of taking up the technical aspects of specific 
disarmament problems has led to su^ good results. As will be recalled, 
this approach was recommended in a suggestion put forward by Pakistan 
and Nortvay during the twelfth session [A/3729, para. 20]. Wc are 
glad that similar technical discussions concerning measures against sur- 
prise attacks are about to comiDcttce. (Same, 765 mtg.) 

NORWAY (Lange) September 24, 1959 

167. The fact that the Powers chi^y concerned during the last year 
have discussed separately varimjs elements of the very complex problem 
of disarmament is a promising development. A pragmatic, down-to- 
earch approach to the problems, starting with discussion of the technical 
aspects in particular, is, we believe, the method best suited to achieve 
in the end over-all and complete disarmament. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORs.. p. 174) 
PAKISTAN (Pefnee AJy Khan) October 3, 1958 

104. Despite the apparently complete deadlock on both the procedure 
and substance of the disannaroort negotiations in the United Nations 
since the twelfth session of the General Assembly, the prospect for 
reduction of armaments b not a jneture of unrelieved gloom. 

105. It b encouraging to take note of Aree developments outside Ac 
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United Nations in the field of disanaainent: first, the successful con- 
clusion of the Conference of Experts affirming the technical pos- 
sibility of setting up an effective supervision and enforcement system 
TT • nuclear weapons tests; secondly, the agreement between the 
United States and the United Kingdom on the one hand and the Soviet 
Union on the other to join on 31 October 1958 in negotiating an 
agreemmt to ban further tests and to establish an international control 
s^tem b^ed on conclusions of the Conference of Experts; and thirdly, 
the accord between the two ades to start technical talks on the measures 
of inspection necessary to reduce die possibility of surprise attacks. 

106. These developments entide ns to a measure of optimism In vieiv- 
mg e prospe^ for a reduction of armaments despite the discouraging 
failure to utilize the niaefiinety of the enlarged Disarmament Com- 
mission for the purpose of negotUtions. 

(UN. GA. 13di. OJ!x., 769 mtg.) 
PAKISTAN (Qadir) Septembee 25, 1959 
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PERU (Porras) October 2, IMS 

95. The disarmament question is ndthout doubt the most urgent and 
important problem before the United Nations and the one which most 
seriously jeopardizes human progress and the cause of peace. Its solu- 
tion is essential if there is to be any kind of legal order in the world, 
for legal order presupposes a regulation and limitation of power. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORs., 767 mtg.) 
PHILIPPINES (Serrano) September 23, 1938 

116. Disarmament, in the view of my delegation, U not one of those 
questions which can be negotiated on the principle of “the more, the 
merrier.” Four recent developments, however, add considerably to our 
hopes that a “breakthrough" might be developing in the intenninably 
protracted discussions: first, the apparent understanding among the 
principal Powers to suspend, on a provisional basis, further experimental 
explosions of nuclear weapons; second, the Geneva accord on the 
feasibility of policing a ban on nuclear test explosions; third, the report 
of the United Nation Scientific Committee on the effects of Atomic 
Radiation concerning the hazards of radioactivity resulting from such 
explosions; and, fourth, the projected meeting in Geneva of technical 
experts from the signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and of the Warsaw Pact on the problem of preventing a surprbe attack. 

117, It may be stated that none of these developcnents has a direct 

bearing on actual disarmament measures. But If it is accepted that 
the safest way to test the tvorkalnlity of any disarmament measure is 
to place it on an empirical ba^ and that only such schemes as could 
be properly controlled at a given tune should be adopted, then we 
submit that any agreement on cnforcuig the temporary cessation of 
nuclear tests, which may be reached by the Powers principally con- 
cerned cannot fail to yield the widest implications for the disarmament 
problem as a whole. (Same, 755 mtg.) 

PORTUGAL (Gann) September 26. 195S 

88. Recent months have shown some progress on certain problems 
connected with the central problem of dbarmament. In the words of 
the Secretary of Slate of the United States, Mr. Dulles, "a significant 
break-through” was made at Geneva on the arms control front, after 
the successful conclusion of the Conference of Experts to Study the 
Possibility of Detecting Vtolatfons of a Possible Agreement on the 
Suspension of Nuclear Tests; and there is hope that a substantive 
agreement may now be negotiated. There are also expectations tliat 
other technical studies on atomic fall-out and on measures to reduce 
the dangers of surprise attack may be undertaken. 

89. All this can be perhaps con^dered as the first rays of hope in 
what the Secretary-General calls “maigmal approaches” to the central 
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problem of disarmament itself. While not wishing prematurely to raise 
our hopes too high, we certainly welcome those devolpments with a 
renewed conviction that the difficulties encountered on the path to- 
wards disarmament with security will sooner or later, and through 
constant efforts, be overcome; for sudi is the moral mandate that all 
Governments, tvithout any exclusion, have received from their peoples. 

(Same, 761 mtg.) 

ROMANIA (Bunaau) September 25, 1958 

84. ... it has become clear that our debates, as well as the talks on 
disamament, can be fruitful only if the legitimate interests of aU 
parties m their own security are taken into account, without one side 
s«bng to obtam advantages at the expense of the other. This principle 
of justice should be reflected in the composition of the United Nations 
organs concerned rvith disarmament as well as in the composition of 
Ae delegations which take part in the meetings betsveen statesmen, 
aipiomats or experts. 

85. It 1$ an arapted fact that certain measures can be dissociated 
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predpice of despair, not to a plateau of hope, pi^nnament is be- 
coming the growing literature of the United Nations and nothing 
more. We admit, however, that some disannament is tabng place, but 
only through substitution and replacement. Hence, by chemists and 
physicists, and by arms, troops have been reduced. Conventional weapons 
have yielded to atomic sveapons, and these in turn are giving way to 
nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons. Now, with the age of space, 
weapons of inner space arc on their way to surrender to weapons ot 
outer space. . >-t r 

93. This is the disarmament tve have been watching in the Iite ot 
the United Nations— disarmed from the old, to be armed with the 
new; abandoning the less destructive for the more destructive, in a 
word, deserting the humanely barbarous for the ghastly bar arous. 
This is the balance-sheet of disarmament, whose only balance is, I am 


afraid, turbulence, anxiety and frustration. 


(Same, 766 mtg.) 


SAUDI ARABIA (Shukaiey) September 25, 1959 
66. By the force of living realWes the United Nations role m this 
field is very much limited. No resolution or heap of resolutions would 
lead to disarmament. This is an item on which all efforts of 
United Nations have thus far failed, and miserably failed. A discussion 
between the two "tete-a-tete,” and heart to heart as we hope, is more 
likely to produce agreement. We believe that the United Nations at 
present can do very little, if anything at all, on this subject. Let us 
leave the great two to iron out their differences. This is no abolition 
of the United Nations, but a Charter method to facilitate the task of 
the United Nations. There is a stage when the Secretary-Gcnersd can 
participate in such discussions with his usual exemplary ability. ere 
is another stage when the United Nations in full can play a useful role. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORs.. p. 182) 


SPAIN (de Lequerica) October 6, 1959 

The most general and the most bitter political problems have to e 
settled in concrete form — and 1 refer particularly to disarmament. As 
far as we can see, nothing has become concrete. In past daj-s negotia- 
tions on disarmament were undertaken in 1927 and 1932 in the now 
defunct League of Nations. Since the beginning of the century t e 
annaments race has become a cause for concern, and it was on y at 
the end of World War I that the problem of disarmament war formally 
considered and negotiations begun in Geneva. For many years c 
negotiations stagnated. The World War II beset the world. Ihe 
United Nations was created and the problem came up again.^ Now we 
have hope in new negotiations. In die last few months, despite serious 
tensions, we still have hope. The magnitude of modern weapons 
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obviously has led many to wish to diange the state of mind of people 
because of the fear of the possible consequences. 

What was not achieved in the nutter of conventional weapons is now 
perhaps to be included in negotiations which may lead to success. In 
this Organization we have noted signs of a nesv effort. Although it is 
true that at the recent conference in Geneva, definite results were not 
amved at, at^ least one reason for encouragement has been the suspen- 
sion which is de facto maintained — of nuclear weapons tests, which 
have not as yet been renewed since last November. The constitution 
of Ac committee of ten, within which the principle of parity applies 
m the representation of the two military blocs and which, in its formal 
®sptct, gives full satisfaction to one of the groups, is obviously another 
step forward. (UN. GA 14th. Doc. A/PV. 822, p. 33) 

U.S.S.R. (Gromyko) September 18, 1958 

14. Nwer before in peace time have such vast numbers of human 
bein^ been involved in war preparations. The following figures may 
be cited for purposes of comparison: whereas in 1929, during the 
t^mjwrary lull between two world wars, the direct military expenditure 
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continuing on an cvcr-gro«ving scal^ is causing suspicion and tension 
in international relations, as is quite understandable in the circum- 
stances, and those States which would like to devote all their energy 
and resources to peaceful construction and to improving the level of 
living of the people, are compelled to be constantly on their guard and 
to counter the arms race imposed upon them by taking the necessary 
measures to strengthen their own security. . . . 

22. Can the United Nations content itself in such a situation with 
the role of an outside observer? 1 can well imagine that there are 
some in this hall who will deny that the United Nations has played 
such a role. Yet that view cannot be upheld without contradicting the 
facts. It is, after all, a fact that, because of the position taken by the 
Western Powers and particularly the United States it has not been 
possible for the United Nations to act as a body directing the efforts 
of States towards the implementation of disarmament— that is, of 
course, if we are talking about practical results and not about disarma- 
ment negotiations and the many tons of paper consumed by the records 
of the meetings held on this question. . . . 

(UN. GA. 13th. 0/2f. 750 mtg.) 
U.S5.R. (Khrushchev) September 18, 1959 

62. The problem of disarmament has been under discussion in the 
United Nations and other international forums for over fourteen years, 
but thus far no practical results have been achieved. . . . 

65. Experience m disarmament negotiations has made it clear that 
one of the fundamental obstacles obstructing agreement is the question 
of control. (UN. GA. 14th. ORr., p. 35) 

UNITED KINGDOM (Uoyd) September 25, 1958 

64. I wish now to deal with the topic of disarmament. That is 
another matter where the interdependent of the world is very obvious. 
The consequences of modem armaments are such that they affect 
peoples far away from rhe scene of actual hostilities. The cost of 
modern armaments is such that to build them up throughout the world 
means a diversion of physical effort and resources from more worth- 
while tasks. It is bound to affect the living standards of all. . . . 

65. At its twelfth session, the General Assembly paid deep and serious 
attention to this problem, and recommended, in resolution 1148 (Xll),, 
which was approved by 56 votes to 9, with 15 abstentions, the lines on 
which the Powers concerned should continue to negotiate. The resolu- 
tion suggested the outline of a disarmament programme, and the United 
Kingdom Government and fifty-five others supported this outline as 
forming a reasonable basis for further negotiation towards a partial 
disarmament agreement Kdiich ctniM be put into effect in the world 
as it Is today. 
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That resolution has remaiaed almost a dead letter. Indeed, the 
Disarmament Commission, to the improvement of the composition of 
which much attention was given at the twelfth session, has not even 
been able to meet, nor has its Sub-Committee. 

67. The Assembly will be aware that this deplorable situation has in 
no way been the fault of the United Kingdom Government or of our 
friends and allies. We have been ready at all times to resume negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union on the lines so clearly marked out by the 
Assembly at the twelfth session. As the meeting of the Heads of 
^vemment of the North Atlantic Treaty Powers made clear in 
^cember ^ly a month after the General Assembly approved 

glutton 1148 (XII). we were ready at any time to resume negotia- 
tions m the properly constituted United Nations bodies and to welcome 
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issues. It met these chalienges ui s spint of mo<feration and with 
responsibile action. In most instances, painstaking effort and patient 
diplomacy produced satisfactory solutions based on reasonable com- 
promise. Thus, peace was maintained in areas where existing tensions 
ran high, and substantial gains were achieved in the promotion of the 
sodal and economic well-being of mankind. 

In the period under review a major step forward was taken in the 
field of disarmament when the Genera! Assembly endorsed by a sub- 
stantial majority the Western proposals for arms limitation and control. 


These United Nations actions constitute a most encouraging world 
endorsement of the positive program of disarmament set forth by the 
United States — an endorsement of great significance in future discus- 
sions of the subject. 

— Letter transmitting to the Congress the 12th Annual Report on U.S. 
Participation in the United Nations, DSB, XXXIX (August 4, 1958), 
218-19. 

UNITED STATES (Cargo) October 24, 1938 
The United Nations has had, and will mntinue to have, an important 
role to play in the search for meaningful disarmament, The United 
Nations has provided an opportunity for all members to contribute 
their ideas on disarmament. It has facilitated actual negotiations by 
establishing bodies such as the Disarmament Subcommittee, through 
which extensive negotiations were arried out In London between the 
Soviet Union and Western states. The United Nations, by resolutions 
It has adopted, has recognized (he Importance of balanced measures of 
disarmament under appropriate safeguards. The United Nations miglit 
well provide the framework within which a control and inspection 
system might be established under the provisions of any disarmament 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

— Address before the Rochester Cittmis Committee for United Nations 
Day, DSB. XXXIX (November 10, 1958), 729-30. 

UNITED STATES (Murphy) November 11, 1958 
Disarmament has been a prime concern of the United Nations since 
its inception, and the United l^ations has played a central role in 
efforts to achieve it. The subject is considered each year in the General 
Assembly. In order to give continuous attention to the problem, how- 
ever, the Assembly created a United Nations Disarmament Commission, 
whose membership within the last week was raised from 26 to 81 
representatives, the entire m e m bership of the United Nations. The 
Commission, when it was a 26-memW body, did not meet last year 
because of a Soviet boycott on tbe question of the composition of mem- 
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There is not the slightest InteodiMi on our part to bypass the United 
Nations. We recognize fully that ultunate responsibility for disanna* 
ment continues to rest with the United Nations. And we sincerely 
hope that results achieved by the new committee will provide a useful 
basis for the renewed consideration of disarmament in that Organization. 
— ^Address at Miami Beach, Florida, DSB, XLI (November 9, 1959), 
666 . 

YUGOSLAVIA (Popovfc) tXrofaer 2, 1958 

51. It must be noted with regret that during these past twelve months 
United Nations activity in connexion with disarmament proper has 
come to a halt. Such a »tuation cannot be considered normal from 
the standpoint either of disarmament or of the role or responsibilities 
assigned to the United Nations by the Charter, 

52. Technical studies and preliminary work by conferences of experts 
have an important role to play in connexion with the solution of the 
disarmament problem. We are convinced, however, that the problem 
of disarmament is by force of circumstance essentially a political one 
and that efforts to solve it must therefore be made on that level, 

(UN. GA. 13th, ORr. 767 mtg.) 

Duarmament Cotnmit/ion and U$ SubeommUtet 
ALBANIA (Shtylla) October 1, 1959 

111. . , . Government considers that the establishment of the 
ten>power committee represents an important step on the way to the 
solution of the problem of disarmament. The programme of total dis- 
armament, submitted by the Soviet Union, has thn great advantage that 
it Would resolve the deadlock in discussitms which have been lasting 
for some fourteen years with regard to this problem and it points to 
a radical and concrete solution. Heretofore, the Western Powers have 
frequently wished to Justify their refusal to consider the many proposals! 
and concrete steps suggested by the Sovi« Union to solve thre problem, 
by claiming as their major pretext that control was necessary. It is a 
well-known fact that the Soviet Union has always had a realistic and 
constructive attitude on this matter. It is clear that one cannot speak 
of Control without disarmament; what is necessary is to have controlled 
disarmament [Translated from the French). 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORs.. p. 298) 

EL SALVADOR (Urquia) S^tember 29, 1959 
115. Four of the permanent members of the Security Council— the 
United States, France, the United Rngdom and the Soviet Unioi^— 
recently made a curious approach to the problem of disarmament by 
setting up a disarmament committee insisting of themselves and of 
Bulgaria, Canada, Czeriioslovakia, Italy, Poland and Romania. 
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Cor^ittee— Is so limited in practice that it does not cover the sug- 
gestion raised, I think, by Dr. Liblqr. 

— Notes to Oirrespondents, No. 1760, pp. 5-6. 
UN (ScCTetary-General) April 2, 1958 

The United Nations Radiation Committee estahlished by the General 
As^bly IS another orean on which East and West are represented 
whidi also has met insistently in private in the preparation o( its 
or coming report. There has been, in this committee of specialists, a 
insistent eSort to arrive at inclnsions which svill represent the 
in^siu of the best scientific thought of the svhole n-otld, regardless 
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over this proliibition. My dcleeatlon, however, views with deep con- 
cern the announcement by France that it plans to carry out atomic 
experiments in the African Sahara. Such plans create fears of great 
danger, especially to the northern half of the African continent. In 
spite of assurances by the French representative last week that precau- 
tions will be taken to eliminate all risks, the report of the Committee 
on the Effects of Atomic Radiation clearly reveals the futility of such 
precautions. Since the atomk: Powers have temporarily heeded the 
collective appeal of the world to end these experiments which endanger 
the human race, we cannot suppress our hope that France will Iw 
persuaded to abandon the Sahara tests. 

(UN. GA. 14th. Doc A/PV. 822, pp. 2-3) 


Surprise Attack 

UN (SecreMry-GeneraJ) April 29, 195S 

84. You may recall that some time ago, in a press conference, I 
found reason to welcome the decision of the Soviet Union to suspend 
unilaterally tests of atomic bombs. I did so solely on the basis of an 
evaluation of the possible impact of this move on the stalemate reached 
in the disarmament debate. In the same spirit and on the same basis, 
I wish today to welcome the initiative taken by the United States in 
presenting a proposal which might break up the stalemate from the 
angle of a limited system of inspection. 1 note that this is in response 
to the expressions by the Soviet Union of its fear for the possible 
consequences, in a direction of immediate concern to it, of the present 
state of extreme preparedness In the field of armaments. . . . 

The stalemate in the field of disarmament has been permitted to last 
far too long. Attempts to break it through negotiations have so far 
proved of no avail. I think there are reasons of different kinds behind 
this deeply worrying failure. One is that in a sense Governments have 
been too ambitious, not being sailed with just making a dent in this 
intricate and vital problem from which a rift could develop, opening 
up the possibilities of a true exchange of views. 

86. Another reason has been a tendency for each Government to 
wait for others to take the first step. Still another reason, and of course 
the basic one, is the crisis of trust from which all mankind is suffering 
at the present juncture and whid) is reflected in an unwillingness to 
take any moves in a positive direction at their face value and a 
tendency to hold back a positive response because of a fear of being 
misled. 

87. Such initiatives as those to wfaich I have referred, one of which 
is today being considered by the Security Coundl, are steps which could 
make a dent in the dtsarmament problem. They might have a major 
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impact if treated in good faith whkh is, of course, not the same as 
to let down one’s guard. And they could, if followed through, provide 
a first frail basis for the development of some kind of trust. 

88. Eadi Government is in dose contact with the opinion of the man 
in the street in its own country. For that reason, I am sure that all 
Governments are in a position to ajnfirm my statement that the peoples 
are eagerly and anxiously expecting leadership to bring them out of 
the present nightmare. The Government taking a fruitful initiative 
tvill be hailed as a benefactor by the peoples. The Governments 
responding in a positive s{»rit so as to give eSect to such an attempt 
to reverse present developments will share the merit with the one who 
took the first step. 

89. I have felt it incumbent on me to state these izvr simple icactions. 
I have done so, as I said, under my obligations to the peoples whose 
voice is reflected in the Charter under which 1 am acting, I trust that 
my intervention will not be misinterpreted as a taking of sides, but 
merely as an expression of profound feelings which arc current all 
over the ivorld and which have a ri^t to be heard here also, outside 
the framework of Government policies. 

90. I hope that each one of the Governments represented around this 
table will wish to try out the line of trust as a way out of the 
desintegration and decline under which we now all suffer. 

(UN. SC ORj. 815 mtg., pp. 17-18) 
CANADA (Ritchie) April 29, 1938 

. . . fear and anxiety derive rot from the scientific developments them- 
selves, but from the doubt and suspicion which characterize the rela- 
tions between the States mainly cwicemed. This condition of suspicion 
and fear, this wariness about the intentions of the opposite side, this 
lack of confidence in international dealings, has led the world along 
the path of armed preparedness. Moreover, as was amply explained at 
OUT meeting, as long as the nations of the West consider that their 
security is threatened, they will insist that definite preparations continue 
and improve in accordance with scientific discovery. 

4, I have no doubt that this attitude finds corresponding expression 
on the Sovitt side. During the past few years, however, there has 
b^ some silting of this problem through international study in the 
General Assembly, in the Disannament Commission and its Sub- 
Committee, and elsewhere. We bcliCTc that this process has made it 
more possible for us to define a principal cause of doubt and anxiety 
in wtematvsnil tiKtwre. 

7. It is just because we reco^ke surprise attack as perhaps the most 
ominous of the dangers facing the world that the Canadian Govem-I 
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mfnt \ramly welcomes the ifiitiadve which the United States has 
taken in the Security Council today. In our view, the proposal for 
the prompt establfehment of a system of inspection in northern areas to 
provide safeguards against the danger of surprise attack represents a 
practical attempt to deal with this most deeply-rooted cause of anxietj' 
and tension. 

8. Before J enter further into tlie substance of the draft resolution 
now before us, I should like to call attention to the somewhat novel 
situation in which the Security Council finds itself. I think that I am 
right in saying that tliis is one of the few occasions — if not the first 
occasion — on which a member has requested the Council to convene to 
consider, not a complaint nor the action consequent on a General 
Assembly resolution, nor the report of a subsidiary organ or of some 
agent of the United Nations, but a positive and constructive proposal 
tvhfch is designed to assist the Coundl in maintaining international 
peace and security. It is the Canadian Government's hope that these 
proceedings will show that the Council can act constructively through 
the adoption of preventiv'e as well as remedial measures. 

10. We should like to think that the proposal now before us is only 
a first step, to be followed both by disarmament measures relating to 
nuclear and conventional weapons and forces and by a further exten- 
sion of safeguards against surprise attack. It is our hope that co- 
operation in the development of security in the Arctic can provide a 
basis for larger agreements relating to disarmament and other questions 
which could be examined Jointly with the Soviet Union. Among these' 
other measures svhich might be discussed are, for example, those which 
would be necessary to verify compliance with an agreement to suspend 
nuclear tests. 

11. I must say that the reception given to the United States proposal 
by the Soviet Union representative at the previous meeting was de- 
pressing; in our views, the position taken by the Soviet Union rep- 
resentative Was in some ways incwnprdjensible. If the Soviet Union 
Government is seriously worried about developments in the Arctic, 
why does it reject a proposal designed to set up inspection in that area? 
It may estimate that such inspection can serve no useful purpose and 
cannot diminish insecurity, but how can it know this in advance? Tlic 
United Stat« draft resolution calls on the States mentioned "to des- 
ignate representatives to participate in immediate discussions with a 
view to agreemg on the technical arrangements required." Surely, it 
is in such dbcussions that the scope of inspection required and its 
objectives could be examined. Does the Soviet Union Government 
refuse even to discuss these problenis? And, It I may ask, what harm 
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could it do the interests of the Soviet Union Government to participate 
in such discussions? That Government would have at least demonstrated 
its willingness to examine all possibiltties of decreasing International 
tension. (Same, pp. 2-4) 

CHINA (Tsiang) April 21, I95fi 

... an international agreement to prevent surprise attack is riie most 
constructive and fruitful single step that the nations can take to relax 
international tension and to strengthen world peace. . . . 

67. The complaint is, of course, related to the prohlem of the arma- 
ments race. The General Assembly, the Disarmament Commission and 
the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission have all dealt in 
great detail with the complicated problems of disarmament. It is 
generally recognized that the problems of disarmament are Intimately 
linked with certain political problems. It is also recognized that one 
type of armament is linked to other types of armaments. It would 
not be easy to single out any phase or any particular problem, cither 
In the political or the military field, as the most important of all. 

68. But it has seemed to my delegation, and in fact to many delega-' 
tions, that in this concatenation of problems there is one step which 
we can take, and wtuch if taken, will deal to other beneficent political 
and military steps; and that step Is an agreement to prevent surprise 
attack. 

(Same, 813 mtg., p. 16} 

CHINA (Triang) April 29, 1958 

The present proposal limits international inspection to the Arctic 
Circle, together with Alaska, Kamdiatka and the nearby islands. Now, 
the usual objection, whether expressed or Implied, to any effective 
international inspection system is that such international inspection 
opens the svay to international espionage and to foreign interference in' 
domestic affairs. Tile Arctic Circle — whether the part that belongs to 
the Soviet Union or the part that belongs to other countries — has, I 
should think, very little to be spied upon and very little to be interfered 
with. This region seems to be the lexical region in whidi to start this 
system of international inspection. Certainly, such a system in the 
Arctic Circle would impose the least burden and the least risks on 
the countries participating. (Same, 815 mtg., pp. 14-15) 

FRANCE (Georges-Rcot) April 21, 1958 

. . . resolution 1148 (XIl), «i disarmament . . . provided for the 
coMCTcmg ol ^uVCmnouttee ol the Disarmament Commission and 
the establbhment of groups of teriinical experts composed of one expert 
from each of die States members of die Sub-Committee and one expert 
for each of three other States Members of the United Nations to be 
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designated by the Secretary-General in consultation with the Sub- 
committee. 

79. The groups of experts were to study inspection systems for dis- 
armament measures and the Sub-Committee was to report to the 
Disarmament Commission by 30 April 1958. Resolution 1148 (XII) 
also provided, in paragraph 1 (e) — and I quote this important text — 
for “the progressive establishment of open inspection with ground and 
aerial components to guard against the possJbiliry of surprise attack,” 

80. These recommendations are a dead letter because the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics has assumed the grave responsibility — and 
may I say in passing that this docs not strengthen the authority of the 
United Nations — of paralysing for four months the preparatory work 
necessary for the conclusion of an agreement on disarmament which 
would furnish appropriate controls and guarantees and provide for 
the establishment of a system that would make it possible to avoid 
situations of the kind to which the Soviet complaint [against “flights by 
United States military aircraft armed with atomic and hydrogen bombs 
in the direction of the frontiers of the Soviet Union”) refers. 

(Same, 8J3 mtg,, pp. 17-18) 
FRANCE (Georges-Picot) May 2, 1958 

The watchful eye of the United States Strategic Air Command in the 
Arctic zone is, in the present circumstances, the best guarantee against 
a surprise attack and must therefore be maintained so long as there 
is no change in the world situation. Only when a system of interna- 
tional inspection has been established in this area by joint agreement 
—then and only then — will it be possible to relax our vigilance. . . . 

17. We are aware, of course, that an international inspection aone 
will not be sufficient in itself to restore confidence and to provide 
lasting security. That is why my Government still adheres faithfully 
to the constructive proposals on controUed disarmament put forward 
by the Western members of the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament 
Commission on 29 August 1957 and approved by the United Nations 
General Assembly in its resolution 1148 (XII) of 14 November 1957. 
The establishment of a special system far the Arctic area should not, 
in its view, be regarded as a departure from the principle of the 
fndivisibili^ of the disarmament measurcs, , . . 

... the decision which the Council » asked to take today in the 
United States draft resolution could, u Mr. Lodge pointed out, be 
the significant turning-point that mankind has been long awaiting, if 
the Soviet Union were willmg to join in it. There is no question of 
any measure being imposed by a majority vote, as Mr. Sobolev claimed ; 
we art only asked to decide unanimously on the opening of negotia- 
tions in which each one would be free to reject or accept any measure 
«anuned. . . . (Same 816 mtg., pp. 5-6) 
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IRAQ (Khalaf) April 29, 1958 

73. Although we realize that only those countries directly concerned 
would taVe part In the proposed ^scussIors to establish the oorthOT 
zone of inspection against surprise attack, we nevertheless arc convinced 
that every country will be both interested in seeing to it that those 
discussions are started immediately and tvcll advised to do so. 

(Same, 8l5 mtg., p. 16) 

JAPAN (Matsudalra) April 29, 1958 

The draft, if adopted, will certauily serve to allay the fest of surpnse 
attack across the Arctic area. We must admit that the scope of the 
draft resolution is rather limited. It covert geographically only a 
narrow area. It envisages spediically an inspection system to guard 
against surprise attack. However, as I understand it, this system of 
Araic inspection would only be a first step toward a broader inspection 
system to prevent the possibility' of surprise attack over other regions 
as svell as the Arctic. It could also pave the way fer a broader in- 
spection system which would cover all the other aspects of disarmament 
pschlcccs. It. would «iwi<j>4bteily be cotidudve to the setriog up of a 
body or bodies of experu to study sudt an inspection system, including 
the one provided for in General Assembly resolution 1148 (XII). In 
short, we welcome this measure as a significant move towards dis* 
armament (Same, p. 8) 

JAPAN (Mauudaira) May 2 , 1958 

... I w^ to pay tribute on thu occasion to the Secretary-General 
for making the statement he did during the last meeting of the Security 
Council. We are grateful indeed for that part of hia statement in 
which he so forcefully dwelt upon the importance of breaking the 
stalemate in the field of disannaioent. We admiie the moral courage 
and the sense of responsibility, equal to hb stature, he displayed when 
he put forward the view that the basic teason for this stalemate b the 
crisis of trust from which all mankind b now suffering. Thb state- 
ment reflects exactly the feelings of the Government and people of 
Japan on thb issue. It reflects also the voice of broad humanity. . . . 

37. hly delegation deems it the supreme duty of the Security Council 
as a whole to exert strong leadership in order to break, at thb juncture, 
the disarmament stalemate and to restore confidence among peoples, 
thus delivering nations from fear and confusion. Though limited in 
scope, the inspection system proposed for the Arctic area would be the 
entering wedge in what has been heretofore a deadlocked situation and 
would set moving the slow and cumbersome machinery of dbannament. 

38. The most important thing b t»ot to gjvc the entire world, which 
b watching the Security Cbundl, the ii^t of one more spectacle of 
antagonism, split leadership, and inefSriency in this body. It is n\y 
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delegation’s considered opinion that the Security Council cannot afford, 
when faced with the menace of mankind’s annihilation, to be paralysed 
by the national interests, military or otherwise, of its members. There 
is a consideration superior to sudi interests on such an Issue as that 
which we are dealing with. No member of the Council, bovi’ever 
powerful, has the right not to be constructive. Each member has, my 
delegation feels, a moral oMigation to say more than Just "no.” Each 
must advance his share of specific measures to attain the coromon ideaL 
If need be, we shall have to be satisfied with a half-way solution. In 
this sense, the Security Council is duty-bound to find positive answers 
to the proWetn. Under these ctrcuoistances, we should like to appeal 
to the members concerned not to use their veto power on this specific 
issue. I feel, on the other hand, that the Security Council should strive 
to create an atmosphere which tvill preclude the necessity for the 
members concerned to resort to the use of the veto power. 

39. I am saying this, because, as I understand it, the United Nations 
is the last bulwark of peace; ft u the last hope of manb'nd. I am 
convinced that the important issues, such as disarmament, will have to 
be settled under the aegis of the United Nations. 

(Same, SIS mtg., pp. 9-10) 

PANAMA (lUueea) April 29, 195$ 

41, The measures we adopt to avoid a surprise attack will open the 
way to disarmament. I have previously had occasion to emphasee that 
if there is a real desire to free the world from the threat of another 
war, there must be disarmament; but before disarmament can be 
attained mutual trust between peoples must be established. There could 
be no better source of such trust than (he certainty, through the adop- 
tion of international measures to that end, that they will not be victims 
of surprise attack. . . . 

46. The draft resolution takes note of the statements made by various 
members of the Council at the preceding meeting regarding the par- 
ticular significance of the Arctic area, not only for the countries that 
possess territories there, but for all those who feel that an atomic 
encounter in that area would unleash a total war which would be the 
death-blow to world peace. 

47. This has from the very outset been the attitude of the vast 
majority of the Council, as we have said before. The dangers inherent 
in a surprise attack were the crua of the debate at our earlier meetmg. 
On behalf of my country I expressed the certainty that there would 
have been no occasion for the Soviet complaint if the preliminary talb 
had been held. 

(Same, 815 mtg., pp. 10-11) 

SWEDEN (Jarring) April 29, 1958 

50. It is therefore gratifyuig that the question of measures aimed 
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at achieving safeguards against surprise attack has been brought up 
for international discussion and that the Security Council is now to 
give thb question thorough consideration. (Same, 814 mtg., p. 9) 

VSS.R. (Soholev) April 29, 1958 

65. The action of the United States Government in rablng the ques- 
tion of inspection of territories north of the Arctic Circle not only 
does nothing to eliminate the threat of a surprise attack and to reduce 
tension among States, hut, on the contrafy, reveals once again its real 
purposes. The authors of the proposal wbh to divert the Security 
Coundl from the important question raised by the Sorict Government. 
At the same time, they wbh to obtain intelligence data concerning a 
large part of the territory of the Sorict Union, which b not sending 
its bombers in the direction of the frontiers of the United States and 
which is not causing any threat either to the United States or to any 
other State. 


69. The United States proposal to separate the question of an Arctic 
zone of inspection from the general probiem of disarmament does not 
Indicate a readiness to put an end to this dangerous playing udth 
atomic weapons nor a derire to soKe the problem of disarmament. 

78. The submission of the United States draft resolution to the 
Security Council can be interpreted only as an attempt to impose a 
dedsion on one aspect of the disanoament problem by holding a \-ote In 
a body the majority of whose rncmbeis are linked by military agree- 
ments. However, such methods cannot succeed. The entire course of 
disarmament negotiations in the United Nations has shown that im- 
posed dedsions by no means lead to a solution of the disannament 
problem, and remain on paper. The dtsarmament problem cannot be 
solved by a vote. The only real road to a solution b diat of negotia- 
tion on the basis of equality and mutual recognition of the need to 
guarantee the security of both sides. (Same, pp. 12-14) 

U.S.SJI. (Sobolev) May 2, 1958 

22. It was . . . difBcuIt to understand that a statement in support 
of the United States proposal should have been made by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations [815th tneeting]. The addition of Rlr. 
Hammarskjold's voice to the dionis of representatives of NATO 
countries and Aeir allies glorifying the United States propaganda 
manoeuvre did not alter the rfiaractcr of that manoeuvre or make it 
any more attractive; nor did die Secretary-General's statement con- 
tribute towards strengthening hb own authority. Indeed, quite the 
contrary. 

24. The Soviet Union long ago stated, and firmly holds to the 
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position, that it will take part only in those disarmament commissions 
or committees at least half of whose members consist of socialist States 
and of countries which do not belong to military groupings. The present 
United States proposal provides for the creation of a group composed 
of the Soviet Union and six NATO members to discuss questions of 
Arctic inspection. Is this a serious, constructive approach to negotiations? 

(Same, 816 mtg., p. 6) 

UNITED KINGDOM (Sr Pierson Dixon) April 29, 1958 

23. It is the firm opinion of my Government that the best way to 
make progress with the complex problems of security and disarmament 
is for those concerned to hold practical discussions of the kind proposed 
in order to establish what could and should be done. In our view, the 
mere fact that all the Powers concerned had agreed to co-operate in 
technical discussions on international inspection for the Arctic area 
would in itself help to allay mutual fear of surprise attack and thus 
diminish international tension and promote confidence. 

24. In this connexion it is noteworthy that what is being proposed 
is international inspection carried out by international teams, and that 
it is the intention that the teams should always include a representative 
of the country on whose territory the teams are working. The estab- 
lishment of such an arrangement could therefore involve no threat to 
the security of the countries concerned. 

(Same, 815 mtg., p. 7) 

UNITED KINGDOM (Sir Pierson Dixon) May 2, 1958 
, . . The fact is that, if all the Powers concerned agreed to co-operate 
in technical discussions on international inspection for the Arctic area, 
this would have a value extending far beyond the value of the agree- 
ment itself. By helping to allay mutual fear of surprise attack it would 

diminish International tension and promote international confidence 

9. I find it difficult to undeistand the reception which hitherto has 
been given by the delegation of the Soviet Union to the proposal put 
forward by the United States. That proposal is designed expressly to 
allay fears of surprise attadi over the Arctic area by establishing, u’ith 
the agreement of all the States concerned, a eone of international 
inspection in that area. If was put forward to meet the anxieties on 
this score which had been expressed earlier in the Security Council by 
the representative of the Soviet Union. 

... It is the hope of my delegation that the Soviet Union Govern- 
ment will nosv have taken actnuot of the support for the United 
States proposal which was so «videl|- expressed at the last meeting of 
the Council, and that the Soviet Union will not reject a proposal 
which has been put forward in so evidently sincere a desire to meet 
Soviet anxieties, and with the object of making some progress which 
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could contribute to a lessening of mutual distrust and to an interna- 
tional agreement on the wider issues at stal:e. 

(Same, 816 mtg., pp. 24) 
UNITED STATES (Lodge) AprU 29, 1958 
... As the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, said on 29 May 1957, 
we were “trying to get something started quickly; and as far as we 
are concerned we will take any area which is sufScicntly free of political 
complications so that the whole proce^ does not get bogged dowm. 
To this end the United States suggested that we make a beginning in 
the Arctic region where Soviet and American territory significantly 
adjoin. 

32. No action was taken at that time. Then, last week, the Soviet 
Union raised the item placed on our agenda, which clearly gave netv 
significance to this earlier Arctic zone proposal. After careful con- 
sideration we concluded that this proposal was applicable to the present 
circumstances. 

33. Let me make clear that this United States proposal is made 
tntittly apart from the general to^ of disarmament. The United 
States is not now attempting to bring the subject of disarmament 
before the Security Council. There is before the Security Council an 
alleged threat to ^e peace. W« want to dispel any possibility of fear 
that the peace will be disturbed even accidentally. 

34. The United States has never considered that Inspection against 
surprise attack was in itself dtsarmament. . . . 

47- This meeting of this Security Council here in New York today 
could mark the turn In the road for whldi humanity has been looking. 
Let us reassure the world by readiing agreement on this important 
matter. Let us rise to the occarion. (Same, 814 mtg., pp. 7-8) 
UNITED STATES (Lodge) May 2, 1958 

. . . The Soviet representative has tharseterized the United States 
proposal as merely a scheme for oolleciing intelligence information. 
Obviously if this proposal were put into effect, it would be possible 
to collect new infORuation. But what is of utmost importance » that 
such Information would be collected under international auspices, as 
part of an internationally approved system to which the States con- 
cerned would all have to agree. It k predsely this lack of openness 
and information about intentims and military capabilities that creates 
the^ present tensions and tf»e present fears. As long as ive try to 
maintain this secrecy, the present sltuarion will not improve. 

... If we could with the aid of the United Nations and the ingenuity 
of out scientists erect a great wall of vigilance in the Arctic wastes, 
surely many of our apprehensions would be reduced. 
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32. Let me add one word of agreement with one of the comments 
of the Soviet representative. We have never claimed that the dis- 
armament problem can be solved by vote. We agree that negotiations 
are needed. We have submitted proposals on all aspects of disarma- 
ment. We are ready and anxious to begin discussions of this problem 
again, rither in the United Nations Disarmament Commission or as 
part of the preparatory d^cussions for a possible conference of heads 
of Government. But here and now an important start could be made 
through the discussions whidi are called for in the pending draft 
resolution. 

. . . Over and over again in the past twelve years, the Soviet Union 
has rejected proposals made in good faith to improve the chances of 
peace. Today, it is painfully dear that Soviet opposition to our 
proposal for Arctic inspection is total. Once again the Soviet Union 
has turned down a constructive proposal. For the eighty-third time it 
has used the veto. (Same, 816 mtg., p. 8 and 817 mtg., p. 3) 

Ttsting Nueltar Weapons 
UN (Secretary-General) August 20, 1958 

A controlled suspension of nudear weapons tests represents one aspect 
•—and an important aspect — of the disarmament problem as it is now 
pending before the United Nations. The whole question of disarma- 
ment has been a matter of continuing and increasing concern to us all. 
Your successful resolution of questions connected with the possibility 
of detecting violations of a possible agreement on the suspension of 
nuclear tests will, I have no doubt, be a signal contributions in making 
an effective dent in the hitherto rather intractable problem of disarma- 
ment. It will hereafter lie with the governments concerned and the 
United Nations to follow through the opting you have Created. • 
— Message to Conference in Geneva, Press Release SG/715, p. 1. 
UN (Secretary-General) August 25, 1958 

I refer to the meeting this summer ... of experts ... to study the 
technical possibility of detecting violations of a possible agreement to 
suspend nudear weapons teats. , . . these experts reached agreed con- 
clusions on what would be needed, from the technical point of view. 
Thus, by isolating certain non-political, sdentific elements from the 
politically controversial elements in the total problem of disannament, 
the area of conflict has been somendiat reduced. . . . 

With the successful conclusion of the technical talks at Geneva, all tlie 
present atomic Powers have now taken nutiativcs m the direction of a 
suspension of further weapons tests. These moves must also be wel- 
comed as contributions to a more cnctMiraging framework for a new 
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approach to the disarmament problem. It is the duty of the United 
Nations to respond by intensified efforts, so as to make the gains which 
may be derived from such initiatives lasting gains, 

(UN. GA. 12th, ORt. Suppl. No. lA. p.l) 

UN (Sectetacy-Genetal) August 20, 1959 

The discussions in Geneva among representatives of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialbc Republics regarding nuclear 
tests, which have been going on for over a year, are, quite apart from 
their general importance, of direct concern to the United Nations, since 
they cover an aspect of the disarmament question of great significance. 
"Whatever the final outcome, Ac progress so far made b to be wel- 
comed as a valuable contribution in the direction of efforts towards 
disarmament, for which Ac United Nations under the Charter has 
the ultimate responsibility. At Ac invitation of the participating coun- 
tries, the Secretaty-Genetal has been represented at the talks from 
their bepnning. Were Ae discussions to r«ult in the setting up of a 
control organ, the question would arbe whether and, if so, how thb 
organ should be related to tbe United Nations. It b to be foreseen 
that this question in due time svould be Ae subject of special negotia- 
tions with the United Nations, aiming at an agreement which would 
maintain an appropriate link for Ae Organization with this spedal 
activity of some of its Member nations. 

(UN. GA 14A. OR,. Suppl. Id. p. 6) 

AFGHANISTAN (Parbwak) September 25, 1959 
90. While it is gratifying that the nuclear Powers have announced 
that Ae ban on Ae testing of nuclear weapons will be extended, it 
IS regrettable Aat the complete cessation of nuclear tests has not been 
agreed upon. (UN. GA Hth. OR,., p. 198) 

BURMA (Tun Aung) September 29, 1959 

148. We are also gratified to note that significant progress has been 
made in the Geneva discussions between Ae United Stales, the Union 
of Soviet Soeialist Republics and Ac United Kingdom on the cessation 
of nuclear tesu. One of Ae barometeia of world tension has been the 
^ogress of thb Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons 
Tets, which has been meeting at Geneva since July 1958 and whiA 
adjourned till 12 October, Aat is, Aroughout the Ebenhower-Khrush- 
dw talks whiA ivere expected to deal with thb matter, among oAers. 
^e hopes and fears of many people have concentrated on the projected 
i^ceived more than its share of appeab 
from official and unofficial bodies. Before adjournment, in an atmos- 
p ere of cordiality, Ac participants cheMed the world with happy 
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lidmgs. The United States undertook not to hold any tests before 
1960. The United Kingdom has agreed not to test while negotiations 
continue and the Soviet Union promise not to be the Hrst to resume 
tests. We welcome these assurances, not only for the prospect of poison- 
free atmosphere, but also for the fact that they herald a broader 
agreement on disarmament itself. All of us, I am sure, are heartened 
by the spontaneous dedsions of eadi of these three countries not to 
resume nuclear testa as long as the others do not resume them. We 
wish to commend them for this wise and humane decision. 

(Same, p. 249) 

CANADA (Green) September 24, 1959 

64. One aspect of disarmament from which we can all draw some 
encouragement, is the fact that there now exist seventeen agreed 
articles of a draft treaty — on discontinuance of nuclear tests — which 
treaty is being negotiated by the United States, the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union. (Same, p, 166) 

CEVLON (Corea) September 50, 1958 

35. We welcome the success of the Conference of Experts to Study 
the Possibility of Detecting Violations of a Possible Agreement on 
the Suspension* of Nuclear Tests, which was recently held in Geneva, 
and note with satisfaction that the big Powers now arc ready to 
negotiate about the suspension of these nuclear tests. 

(UN. GA. 13ih. ORi. 764 mtg) 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA (David) September 23, 1959 
96. The Conference has already achieved certain results but, owing 
to the position adopted by the United States and the United Kingdom 
delegations, a number of important questions remain undecided. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORs., p. 118) 
ECUADOR (Tobac-ZaldumlMde) September 29, 1958 
104. In the matter of real achievements, we have noted with satisfac- 
tion the success of the Conference of Experts to Study the Possibility 
of Detecting Violations of a Possible Agreement on the Suspension of 
Nuclear Tests, which was held in Gwieva last summer. The eight 
participating States reached unanimous conclusions which demonstrate 
how, on a strictly technical level, results have been achieved which 
will contribute to relieve international political tension. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORs. 762 mtg.) 
ECUADOR (Correa) October J, 1959 

We are happy to note at this renewal of the general debate that 
sjgnjJicant progress has been achieved, progress which may be of 
tremendous importance. Nudear tests did not take place during 1959 
because of the unilateral dedarations made by the Powers concerned. 
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May we be penijitted here to state again our hope that, for an in- 
definite time, there will be a world-wide cessation of nuclear tests. 
The importance of this matter goes beyond the problem of dbarmament 
and enters into the field of the defence of the biological integrity of 
the human species, which might be seriously affected by radioactive 
fallout from such explosions. We also hope that negotiations in Geneva 
on a control system which may establish a permanent groundwork for 
the cessation of tests svill lead to satisfactory results. 

(UN. GA. I4th. Doc. A/PV. 817, p. 46) 

CTHIOPIA (Alemayehou) October 1, 1959 

The progress achieved in the field of the technical detection of nuclear 
and thennonuclear explosions at the Geneva Conference is certainly 
not only whirii would call for jubilation, but certain it is that the 
measure of progress achieved could lead — m the H^t of the present 
relaxation of tension — to further concrete progress and agreement m 
this field. (UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 817, pp. 8-10) 

IRAN (Ajtam) September 17, 1959 

85. On the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tesu, the progress 
attained has been encouraging. By patience and in a spirit of eom- 
prombe, the participant scienebes reached agreement on methods of 
banning nuclear weapons tests as well as on a $)'5tem of detection. 

(UN. GA. I4th. ORi., ^ 27) 

JORDAN (Rifa’i) September 2J, 1959 

91. ... a setback for our hopes and a challmge to the joint efforts 
in the direction of banning nuclear tests is to be found in the intentions 
of the French Government to explode an atomic bomb in the African 
Sahara, thus exposing the Inbalfited areas in that region to thermo- 
nuclear fallout and its fatal dangers. (UN, GA. I4th. ORs., p. 134) 

LIBERIA (Cooper) September 30, 1959 

76. ... A ray of hope resulted from the fact that during the recent 
discussions in Geneva, the nuclear Powers have refrained from the 
testing of nuclear weapons. We arc pleased to observe diat the test 
ban has been extended while those Powers are still exploring the 
possibilities of reaching agreement. (UN. GA 14th. ORt., p. 279) 
MEXICO (Padilla Nervo) October 6, 1S>58 

83. Wc share the view expressed by the Secretary-General in the 
introduction to hb annual report lA/3844/Add-lJ that the tneour- 
aging r^ts obtained by the Conference of Experts to Study the 
Possibility of Detecting Violations of a Possible Agreement on the 
Suspension of Nuclear Tests, held in Geneva last summer, seemed to 
indicate a way of separating the poUdcal from the non-political elements 
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SO that a solution may be found an early stage to the problems entailed 
in the former, which will undoubtedly increase the possibilities of 
arriving at a subsequent agreement on tfie Utter. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORt.. 771 mtg.) 
NORWAY (Lange) September 24, 1959 

165. One of the most promising developments during the last year 
Is the progress made by the three Powers negotiating in Geneva on 
the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests under effective control. 
A corisiderahle degree of agreement has already been reached, and my 
delegation believes that a final test ban agreentent under effective 
control will contribute significantly to creating the improved climate 
required for further effective steps to be taken on the road to interna- 
tionally controlled disarmament. We arc therefore glad that these 
negotiations will soon be resumed, and we hope that the parties con- 
cerned will bend their efforts toward bringing them to a successful 
conclusion. {UN. GA. 14th. ORs., p. 174) 

PAKISTAN (Qadir) September 25, 1959 

18. ... It is gratifying to note that the great Powers have them- 
selves suspended nuclear tests for the time being, but this suspension 
rests on a precarious basis. (Same, p. 178) 

SAUDI ARADIA (Shukairy) October 1, 1958 
95. ... the Conference of Experts ... is not without significance. 
Notwithstanding that the finduigs were scientific, strictly isolated from 
policial considerations, no doubt the results were a success. We must 
bear in mind that the possibility of detecting nuclear tests through a 
network of monitory systems is in itself a great achievement. It is no 
exaggeration to say that this is a thrilling finding, crotvned by unani- 
mous agreement If the matter is technically feasible and technically 
enforceable, then to refuse suspension of nuclear tests, or even to 
procrastinate on reaching an agreement, becomes highly serious. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORi. 766 mtg.) 

UNITED STATES (Wilcox) September 14, 1958 
One important aspect of thfe problem ts the detection of nuclear tv- 
plosions. As you know, substantial prog r es s in this field was achieved 
at a recent conference of experts in Geneva. These experts, who 
represented both the West and the Communist bloc, reported that 
“the methods . . , available at the present time . . . make it possible 
to detect and identify nuclear explorions, including low-yield explo- 
sions.” They added that “it u tedinically feasible to establish ... a 
workable and effective control system to detect violations of an agree- 
ment on the worldwide suspension of nuclear weapons tests." . . . 

This conference represents a significant step forward in the necessary 
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preparatory work for a meaningful dkannament agreement. It could 
set the stage for a real breakthrou^ in the quest for dbarmament, for 
which so many have been hoping. 

— ^Address before the American Association for the United Nations, 
DSB. XXXIX (September 29, 1958), 509. 

VENEZUELA (Arcaya) September 24, 1959 

116. We also welcome as a good omen the apparently successful 
outcome of the negotiations between the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union on the cessation of nuclear tests. Each 
test has brought home to us the painful fact that we are living in 
dangerous times and has made us recoil before the inferno it seemed 
to foreshadow. As the world’s most eminent scientists have warned us, 
each test has involved a grave danger of atmospheric contamination, 
a danger which has given rise to universal and Justifiable alarm. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORr, p. 170) 
YUGOSLAVIA (Popovic) September 2J, 1959 
20. We know that the question of so-called priorities has been the 
prindpal obstacle to the success of the negotiations so far held with 
regard to disarmament. I have In mind the following questions: Does 
Ae question of nuclear tests come within the field of disarmament? 
Can it or ^ it not be dealt with separately, before the other ques- 
tions? ^Vhich comes first— control or disarmament, nuclear disarma- 
ment or disarmament in conventional weapons, intercontinental missiles 
or bases? 


21. It is clear from the facts that the question of test explosions 
could be settled without delay and apart from the other problems. 
Furthermore, when the tests are suspended, the status quo is maintained, 
so to si^k, automatically, without the existence of a control organ, 
without any doubts being felt on either side concerning the mutual 
implementation of the undertaking not to carry out such tests entered 
into separately by both parties. 1 am merely stating a fact. I do not 
edu« from it that control is unnecessary. In our view, with the 
mtroduaion of a healthier international atmosphere, less importance 
priorities than in the past. 

■ . * . often had the impression that the rigid insistence on 
certain pnontim revealed, on the one hand, a feeling of doubt regard- 
mg the possibility of reaching any agreement and on the other, because 
prejudicing their own 

mterais ori the part of the parties concerned, a lack of any wish for 
or c\m a desire to prevent an agreement. 

question of control. Every rational 
U», d,. probi™ b no. ,h« of Jb- 
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of d^rmament. Hence, to uisut upon givmg absolute priority to 
control can only mean one thing; the prevention of the reaVization of 
an agreement Nevertheless, we are aware — and wc do not think 
anyone can deny it — that appropriate forms of control can and should 
be established simultaneously with the process of gradual disarmament. 
This is no vague or indefinite formula. Wc arc firmly convinced of 
the possibility of and the need for a reasonable and spcdfic agreement 
in that field. We think, too, that agreement has already been reached 
at Geneva on the question of control and inspection of nuclear tests 
and that the differences of oiMiion which remain are not insurmount- 
able. Bearing in mind certain ideas contained in the plans which have 
already been submitted to us, and considering that there has already 
been a genuine reconciliation of views on many points, we urge only 
that the problems which previously appeared insoluble should be re- 
considered in the light of (he present favourable prospects. 

{UN. GA. Hih. ORf., ft 127) 



Chapter 3. DISPUTES AND SITUATIONS 

Introduction 


The Members and the Secretary-General differ markedly in 
evaluating the United Nations* handing of disputes and situations. 
Their differences arise not only because the Members are sometimes 
so deeply involved in events as to make it difficult for them to be 
objective, but also because, where the Secretary-General emphasizes 
procedures in handling disputes and situations, the Members are pre- 
eminently concerned with the outcome of events. 

The Secretary-General's speech tn Copenhagen contains more in- 
sights on the way the organization deals with disputes than virtually 
all other statements in this Chapter. He stresses particularly the 
United Nations' role in negotiations, nnphasizing especially how, 
informally and without publicity, the delegates have developed the 
rapport of a continuous diplomatic conference. These informal con- 
tacts provide a basis for negotiating issues formally before the 
United Nations, and disputes and situations not actually on the agenda. 
According to ^ the Secretary-General, this continuous, informal, and 
confidential diplomatic conference provides a desirable flexibility. At 
the same time, the United Nations Charter and procedures remain 
at hand to help solve emerging disputes. In essence, he argues that 
the organization has matured and developed into an effective dip- 
lomatic instrument. 


He also makes clear that, even though he must play his role 
^etly, his^ responsibilities require him to speak out to defend the 
Qiarter principles and to make them effeaive in negotiations. But 
he recognizes that, because he needs the fuU confidence of the Mem- 
bers, political dangen inhere in hts outspokenness. 

The delegates, on the other hand, giw little evidence that they 
have renected on the overall role of the United Nations. They tend, 
M IS natural for them, to speak primarily about disputes with whidi 
ey arc ireedy concerned. Consequently their assessments always 
weig t e effect of the United Nations upon the national interest of 
eir governments. By far the greatest range of comments occurs in 
the Laos matter and relates to the validity of the Security Coundl’s 
action in re^rding its decision to set up the Sub-Committee on Laos 
k o * ”*.1' * substantive, matter. Significantly 

CTough, the SccreUry-General has not commented on the Council’s 
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General 

UN (Secretary-General) Martli 3, 1939 

We have had successes and we have had failures, hut the failures are 
more rejnembered than the succc^es, . . . 

— Speech to Pakistan U.N. Association in Karachi. Press Release 
SG/789. 

UN (Secretary-General) May 2, 1959 

We are in the siidst of a period of intense international negotiations. 
Every day, the press brings news about conferences among leading 
statesmen, correspondence between governments, and meetings of vanous 
politiod or^ns su<ii as the NATO coundf of ministers. It may 
appear as though the significant developments we arc witnessing were 
taking place entirely outside or independently of the United Nations. 
One may tvell ask where the Orgameation is in this puzzle. Since it is 
not visible, one may wonder what role it plays in world politics. Has 
it been side-tracked by other organs? Have difficulties and failures 
broken its ability to make contributions of value? In attempting to 
answer these questions, it may be natural to tie the answers in with 
the present international discussion and some of the problems it poses. 
Let me begin by making some distinction which may help elarify the 
problem. The United Nations h, on the one hand, an organ of negotta- 
iien, and, on the other, an exeetit'tve organ with practical functions. 
These functions can be of various b'nds: military functions, police 
functions, diplomatic-political or adminbtrative functions. In appraising 
the need for the United Nations in the present situation, it is necessary 
to keep apart the tasks of the Organization in connection with nego- 
tiations and its possible executive functions along the lines I have just 
mentioned. 

It is true . . . that so far the United Nations has not entered the 
picture as a forum for those intemathoal negotiations concerning 
Germany and the European security problem which have dominated 
events during the past months. But tfia means neither that the Or- 
ganization has been without importance in the current negotiations, 
nor that those forms of negotiations whkh if offers may not play a 
crucial part later on. 

In the United Nations, represenwrives meet face to face, not only 
from countries with a direct interest in the German question and the 
European security problem, but also from the many states for whom 
the outcome of the intemadbnal deliberations may indirectly have a 
vital importance. Of course, somedung similar takes place, although 
m varying degrees, wherever the majority of states have diplomatic 
representation. There is, however, a qualitative difference between 
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New York and these capitals. Over the years, the diplomatic representa- 
tives accredited to the United Nations have developed a cooperation 
and built mutual contacts in dealing with problems they have in 
common, which in reality make them members of a kind of continuous 
diplomatic conference, in which they arc informally following and able 
to discuss, on a personal basis, all political questions which are im- 
portant for the work of the Organization, These continuous informal 
deliberations do not lend themselves to publicity, and they receive none. 
But it would be a grave mistake to conclude from this that they are 
unimportant. On the contrary, the flexible and confldential forms in 
which these discussions can be pursued have given them a particular 
value as a complement to other diplomatic contacts and to all the 
various conferences and public exchanges about which we are being 
informed through the press and which constitute the normal operating 
procedures in a more traditional diplomacy. 

In these circumstances, it is natural that contaas concerning the 
security problem and European questions have developed of late at 
United Nations Headquarters, too. My mvn experience is that, in 
^is informal way, the Organization has become the framework for 
important exchanges between member states about the questions simul- 
taneously dealt with at foreign ministers* meetings, in the NATO 
counal, etc. It is all the more natural that such has been the case, 
since It is within the realm of the possible that the United Nations 
will be given certain functional tasks later on or will be used as a 
concerning some special facet of the European 


mile the negotiations on the official level have so far predominantly 
^en conducted Mong the Powers on one side or the other in the 
bavP unofficial contacts within the United Nations 

^ ^ simnarly restricted. Public debate in the 

United Nations is dominated by the same differences among the parties 
^hind closed doors these 
and confidi^7' I * factor carries more weight there, 

otherwise ** ” Possible even across frontiers which 

otherwise appear impassable. 

Sst Oi^anization is that it serves as 

now This nf ministers meeting in Geneva about a week from 
under the an* “can that the meeting takes place 

“in aiv the OrganbLon 

has been found tbar^ ddibOTtioiu. But it does mean that it 

which it is natural that "“cd can offer a framework within 

place This is more tR discussions between the two sides take 

P ce. ihis IS more than a purely formal relationship. It reflects the 
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/act that, should the parties find chemseh'cs in need of the kind of 
assistance the Organization can render m any other respects, they can 
ask for such assistance and will get it. To begin with, this means 
only various practical arrangements, but the assistance can go further 
without changing the basic situation, which is that the foreign 
minisfers’ conference as such is independent of the Organization, and 
that the United Nations at the present stage neither has nor can have 
any policy position as a party to the conference. 

It is easy to minjmiae the importance of the manner in which the 
United Nations enters the negotiating picture in these respects. For 
my part, I do not want to exaggerate, but I know that the Organiza- 
tion facilitates or can facilitate impending diplomatic operations of such 
a degree of difficulty that even the relatfvefy modest support they can 
gain from the United Nations as an ettema! framework for negotia- 
tion or as a kind of unofficial sounding board must be highly valued. 
There is no reason for me to prophesy about the future, but in this 
context it is worth recalling that when a meeting at the level of heads 
of government was discussed last year, the intention was to have it 
take place on the basis of, within, or in intimate connection with the 
Security Council. Should present plans also develop in the same direc- 
tion, it svould mean that the functions of the Organization which I 
have already mentioned would reach their full development. The 
Organization, tn that case, would become not only the framework 
of an unofficial exchange or the unofficial support for formal delibera- 
tions between the governments, but the forum of the ultimate nego- 
tiations which are the aim of all the extensive diplomatic preparation. 
The reasons which last year led to preliminary agreement that the 
meeting of heads of government should take place within the frame- 
work of the Security Council, illustrate the possible role of the Organi- 
zation in such negotiations. Not only would the Security Council have 
provided a firm procedural foundation for the planned discussion 
between the heads of governincni; more important, it would base 
provided them with a clearly defined legal frame and svould have 
eliminated elements of uncertainty concerning purposes and principles 
which easily might complicate deliberations in other forms, unless 
far more extensive preparations had been made than are required for 
a meeting of the Security Council. 

When a meeting is formally held widiin the framework of the Organi- 
zation — even if this occurs in drcumstanccs which lend it a relatively 
independent character — it means dut the United Nations Charter as 
a whole emerges as the background of the deliberations. It means that 
the negotiating parties, without its having to be openly stated, accept 
as guidmg them those basic rules of international coexistence of whi^ 
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the Charter b an expression. Before thb body, I need hardly recaU 
rte m(Kt important of these prindples: the obligation to find a peace- 
M soloMn o( merging raiBicts, the respect for the integrity and 
independoice of each member state, the right of collective self-defense 
in case of armed agression, etc 

In characterizing the thiee diSeicnt respects in which the Organization 
mem into the present picture as an organ of negoliation-or, rather, 
a™ m wh|J it is pomible to visualize the ntiliiation of 

the possib.litim of the Organization as an organ of negotiation— I 
have left aside the role in possible negotiations ivhich would devolve 
™ "lomatically, in case the conclusion should be that 

fc operation of the United Nations a, an executive organ is needed 
Zh Z ^ tdoPtration can 

Should ih n?’ S'"'!'!' 

Or^izarirt twesting the assistance of the 

thufhlle m '“fci » Iht fold, this question would 

Imartr.!, m = dedsion. In this 

nS;„ » P=«y to the 

SStJra diVse'cnd^^ciS"™ P"'!- 

peace. It b immrttmf- ^ncil to use military force to maintain 

”“nty of a kW which a'defm”^'' ir” “Utni™ 

“Prerfy oermit. P»n provide. The Charter 

Nations ittdf is som^htaJrfse”'' •‘’'mi,''’ 

tion to use military force are possibilities of the Organiza- 

of the world communitv a • coercion in the name 

Such an aaion requires una^**"-L* which violates the peace, 

roity has a Dvofold sijm’fir Great Powers. This unani- 

lacks the > -IJitary police action 

the United Nations would a^ in^ effective. And without it 
on which it i$ built be 1.1'*^ contrast to the fundamental idea 
of military force in a cnnflW ttamfonnation into an instrument 

thb might mean for the Powers— with all that 

in combination with the r.'cb* **" 7 * ^ ****«*■ The rule of unanimity 
position of the Oreanizatln^ i? 1!“"” alliances defines the 

of colleaive security of the all' * ^ organ 

system for the maltenlnce iT” ^ “"iveLl 

complement, defensive ’Ed""' “p 
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under Chapter VI of the Charter, have developed along a 
broader front. Under this diapter, the General Assembly has even 
created a quasi-military organ of the United Nations when it found 
this necessary for that very purpose— peaceful solution— m a situation 
where the unanimity rule had rendered the Security Council mcapable 
of action. As you know, thb measure was taken under the so-caiied 
"Uniting for Peace" resolution whidi has established procedures for 
the exercise by the General Assembly of certain functions the 

Security Council fails. The resolution has not changed the Charter. 
If the General Assembly deddes to create a quasi-mihtap organ ot 
the United Nations, it has therefore been found that such an organ, 
irrespective of the form of the decision, can have only tasks whij* 
arc in substance compatible with the provisions of the Charter on the 
peaceful solution of conflicts under whfch the General 
acted. Experience has shoivn that sudi a military organ of ^e United 
Nations, even if, like UNEF, it has no military tasks m the ronven- 
tional sense, can be a dedsive factor in preventing hostilities and 
restoring calm in a troubled area. 

For the General Assembly or the Security Coundl to create such w 
organ as UNEF to represent the United Nations m helping to maintain 
peace is an extreme case. It turned out to be necessary and useful m 
the case of Gaza, but it would have been too extreme a measure tor 
Lebanon, and it would have been out of the question m Jordan— to 
name two other current instances of executive operations. In Leb“^n« 
an observation group was fotmed. which at its peak numbered about 
500. It was recruited from the officer corps m a score of countries, 
but no matter how useful their military training group did 

not even have those military functions accorded to UNEF and, of 
its three leaders, two were dvilians. In Jordan, where many expected 
the United Nations to form a military organiaation, it ww decided 
to station a purely dvilian organization of very limited size, which 
has turned out to fill the need extremely well. 

The instances I have recalled— I might of course have named others— 
are interesting because they show how the United Nations may fill 
vital needs in maintaining peace by executive measures. In tli«e 
respeas there is at present no substitute and no alternative for the 
Organization. The tasks of this kind which it has assumed could not 
have been fulfilled outside the United Nations frametvorfc by any 
single country or group of countries. These are security needs in e 
widest sense, which can be met only on the basis of universality and 
neutrality in the sense of freedom from partisan interests. Whatever 
role may be accorded to defenave alliances and similar arrangements, 
experience shows that there are essential tasb in the mamtenance ot 
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the Charter is an expression. Before this body, I need hardly reall 
the most important of these principles: the obligation to find a peace- 
fol solution of emerging conflicts, the respect for the integrity and 
mdependence of each member state, the right of collective self-defense 
m case of armed aggression, etc. 

In characterizing the thr« different respects in which the Organization 
mters mCo the present picture as an organ of negotiation— or, rather, 
the three de^ees in which it is possible to visualize the utilization of 
the p^ibilitics of the Organization as an organ of negotiation — I 
have left aside the role in possible negotiations which would devolve 
upon It rather automatically, in case the conclusion should be that 
the cooperation of the United Nations as an executive organ is needed 
in some respw or other. A decision providing such cooperation can 
only 1^ made by the General Assembly or the Security CoundL 
hhould there be agreement about requesting the assbtance of the 
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under Chapter VI o{ the Charter, have developed along a much 
broader front. Under this chapter, the General Assembly has even 
created a quasi-milttaiy organ of the United Nations when it found 
this necessary for that very purpose — peaceful solution — in a situation 
where the unanimity rule had rendered the Securit>' Council incapable 
of action. As you know, this measure was taken under the so^lled 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution whidi has established procedures for 
the exercise by the General Assembly of certain functions when the 
Security Council fails. The resolution has not changed the Charter. 
If the General Assembly deddes to create a quasi-military organ of 
the United Nations, it has therefore been found that such an organ, 
irrespective of the form of the decision, can have only tasks which 
are in substance compatible with the provisions of the Charter on the 
peaceful solution of conflicts under which the General Assembly has 
acted. Experience has shown that such a military organ of the United 
Nations, even if, like UNEF, it has no military tasks in the conven- 
tional sense, can be a decisive factor In preventing hostilities and 
restoring calm in a troubled area. 

For the General Assembly or the Security Council to create such an 
organ as UNEF to represent the United Nations in helping to maintain 
peace is an extreme case. It turned out to be necessary and useful in 
the case of Gaza, but It would have been too extreme a measure for 
Lebanon, and it would have been out of the question in Jordan— to 
name two other current instances of executive operations. In Lebanon, 
an observation group was formed, which at its peak numbered about 
500. It was recruited from the oflicer corps in a score of countries, 
but no matter how useful their roilitaiy training was, the group did 
not even have those mtlitaiy functions accorded to UNEF and, of 
its three leaders, two were a'vilians. In Jordan, where many expected 
the United Nations to form a military organization, it was decided 
to station a purely civilian organization of very limited skc, which 
has turned out to fill the need extremely well. 

The instances I have recalled — I mig^t of course have named others — 
arc inteTestlne because they show how the United Narions may fill 
vital needs in maintaining peace by executive measures. In these 
respects there is at present no substitute and no alternative for the 
Organization. The tasks of this kind which it has assumed could not 
have been fulfilled outside the United Nations framework by any 
single country or group of countries. These are security needs in the 
widest sense, which can be met only tm the bass of universality and 
neutrality in the sense of freedom from partisan interests. Whatever 
role may be accorded to defensive alliances and simiiar arrangements, 
experience shows that there are essential tasks in the maintenance of 
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peace which fall, and must fall, entirely outside the province of such 
groupings. 

In various public statements and in what has been published about 
deliberations on Germany and related problems, there have been hints 
that, without any commitments about what should be done, the pos- 
sibility of using the United Nations for functional tasks has also re- 
ceived attention. What has emerged has naturally been quite vague, 
since more concrete proposals require a far clearer picture of the 
political solutions which may be reached than it has been possible to 
obtain until the principal parties have met in common deliberations. 
The ideas seem to have been cxclusi>’ely focused on some form of 
what has come to be called, in international parlance, a “United 
Nations presence,” a common term used to designate all the various 
forms of funaional representation whtdi have been tried or may come 
up under Chapter VI. The possibilities existing under Chapter VII 
have, of coune, had no place in the debate. 

In this connection, let me say that in my vwv practical considerations 
alone prevent n'en the kind of quasi-military arrangements which are 
possible under Chapter VI and which fall within the competence of 
die General Assembly, from being used except to a very limited 
^ent, if at all. Nor do I find it reasonable to envisage civilian tasks 
for the United Nations that would assume an ultimate constitutional 
responsibility for any one of the main organs of the Organization 
»ceeding what they are equipped or ready for. This excludes the 
^position in thb case of executive authority on the United Nations 
require political decisions. The pos- 
sibHities I have ^us written oB stBI leave a wide area within which 
e Uimed hations could lend asristance, should such assistance be 
requested by the negotiating parties. 
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various United Nations organs do not have a position comparable to 
that of an individual legislator, and that only to a small extent can 
they contribute to the making of a policy which goes beyond the 
fundamental national reactions. It may be said of a parliament that 
the whole b more than the sum of its parts. Although the same can 
be said about the United Nations in certain respects, to which I shall 
come presently, it applies far less to the Organization than to a 
parliament or related national organs. 

If is therefore hardly reasonable to reproach the Organization as such 
for not having been able to cope with, 1« us say, the so-called cold 
war, or for not having taken action in the Hungarian question, confining 
itself to an expression of prindpte. In the first case, it is obvious that 
the Organization can advance no further than the intentions of the 
parties permit. In the latter case, it is worth remembering that, with 
the exception of one or two of the smaller countries, no government 
in the United Nations urged measures going further than those which 
were actually taken. 

But no matter how realistic it may be to view the relations between 
the Organization and the member states in the way I have done here, 
and to evaluate the capacity for action of the Organization as I have 
now done, something essential u missing from the picture, There are 
other elements which require attention and point ahead to a situation 
with other possibilities. 

1 have described the United Nations as an organ which offers the 
framework and the foundation for negotiations. But a negotiation as 
such may affect the parties and their representatives. Granted that 
states are far less inclined than individuals and groups to be affected 
by the fact that negotiations are taking place and by the way they 
are going; still, they are affected. Therefore, it means something 
essential that membership in the United Nations forces all states to 
subject themselves to such an influence. One may agree or fail to 
agree to a foreign ministers’ meeting on a certain question, for instance. 
But only with difficulty is it possible to avoid entering a reply if the 
same question is brought before the United Nations in the prescribed 
form. 

The importance of this is increased by the fact that not the parties 
alone, but practically all the states in the world, are represented at 
the negotiating table in the United Nations. The parties thus have 
to meet both the arguments coming from the other side, and the 
judgments and reactions expressed by states which, even if not directly 
engaged, are interested. It is dangerous, and in my view highly pre- 
sumptuous, to describe tb» situatioa as me in which the parties are 
confronted with “world opinion*' and its "moral judgment” at the 
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peace which fall, and must fall, entirely outside the province of such 
groupings. 

In various public statements and in what has been published about 
deliberations on Germany and related problems, there have been hints 
that, without any commitments about what should be done, the pos- 
sibility of using the United Nations for functional tasks has also re- 
ceived attention. ^Vhat has emerged has naturally been quite vague, 
since more concrete proposals require a far clearer picture of the 
political solutions which may he readied than It has been possible to 
obtain until the principal parties have met in common deliberations. 
The ideas seem to have been exclusively focused on some form of 
what has come to be called, in intematlonal parlance, a “United 
Nations presence," a common term used to designate all the various 
forms of functional representation which have been tried or may come 
up under Chapter VI. The possibilities existing under Chapter VII 
have, of course, had no place in the debate. 

In this conneaion, let me say that in my view practical considerations 
alone prevent even the kind of quasi-military arrangements which are 
j^iWe under Chapter VI and which fall within the competence of 
the General Assembly, from being used except to a very limited 
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responsibility for any one of the main organs of the Organization 
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various United Nations organs do not have a position comparable to 
that of an individual legislator, and that only to a small extent can 
they contribute to the mating of a policy which goes bej’ond the 
fundamental national reactions. It may be said of a parliament a 
the whole b more than the sum of its parts. Although the same can 
be said about the United Nations in certain respects, to whi^ 1 shall 
come presently, it applies far less to the Organization than to a 
parliament or related national organs. 

It is thtttfort rtasonsbk to reproath th= Orgaoratioii as so* 

for not having been able to cope with, let us say, the so*cal e co 
war, or for not having taken action in the Hungarian question, ranhning 
itself to an expression of principle. In the first case, it is obvious that 
the Organization can advance no further than the intentions of the 
parties permit. In the Utter case, it is worth remembering that, with 
the exception of one or two of the smaller countries, no ^vemment 
in the United Nations urged measures going further than those which 
were actually taken. 

But no matter how realistic it may be to vieiv the relations between 
the Organization and the member sutes in the way I have done here, 
and to evaluate the capacity for action of the Organization u 1 nave 
now done, something essential is missing from the picture. There are 
other elements which require attention and point ahead to a situation 
with other possibilities. 

I have described the United Nations as an organ which offen the 
framework and the foundation for negotiations. But a Mgotiation as 
such may affect the parties and their representatives. Granted that 
states arc far less inclined than individuals and groups to be affected 
by the fact that negotiations arc taUng place and by the way they 
are going; still, they are affected. Therefore, it means something 
essential that membership in the United Nations forces all st2t« to 
subject themselves to such an influence. One may agree or fail to 
agree to a foreign ministers’ meeting on a certain question, for in5tan«. 
But only with difficulty h it possible to avoid entering a reply it the 
same question is brought before the United Nations m the prescribed 


The importance of this is increased by the fact that not the parties 
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the negotiating table in the United Nations. The parties thus have 
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judgments and reactions expressed by states which, even if not d.rettly 
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negotiating tabic m the United Nations. But it is true that within 
the Organization they are being forced to confront their stand with 
that taken by states for whom the principles of the Charter may 
weigh more heatdly than direct or indirect partisan interests. I spoke 
before of what I called a continuous diplomatic conference without 
publidty, for whidi the Organization is a iramework, side by side 
with the public debates. This a the respect in which that continuous 
Djntact assumes its greatest importance. The independent opinion which 
gives the negotiations in the United Nations their spcdal character is 
formed as much outside the conference halls as inside them. 

It is possible, however, to go further and say that increasingly, althou^ 
in a way difficult to define, somediing like an independent position for 
the Organization as such has found expression both in words and 
deeds. The roots of this development ate, of course, the existence of 
an opinion independent of partisan interests and dominated by the 
objectives indicated in the United Nations Charter. This opinion 
may be more or less articulate and owre or less clear-cut, but the 
fact that it exists forms the basb for the evolution of a stand by (he 
Organization itself, which is relatively independent of that of the 
parties. 

Here the office 1 represent enters the ^cture. The Secretary-General 
is elected by the General Assembly, but on the recommendation of the 
Security Council, and this recommendation requires unanimity among 
the fire permanoit Council members. The purjwe of this arrangement 
is to ensure that the Secretaiy-Gencral shall, as far as possible, be 
placed outside of lifted above conflicts which may split the Assembly 
or the Coundl. From another point of view, the rules of election aim 
at ensuring that the Secretary-General, as one of the main organs 
of the United Nations, shall have the opportunity of functioning as 
the spokesman of the Or^nization in its capacity as an independent 
opinion factor. This desire is rutural and not particularly difficult to 
satisfy concerning administrative questions, which of course should be 
insulated as far as possible from all political conflicts. The problem 
is pointed up when the political and diplomatic responsibilities of the 
Secretary-General come into play. 

There arc two possible lines of action for the Secretary-General in 
the political questions falling trithin the competence of the Organiza- 
tion, two lines svhich have both had their advocates in the debate 
about the office. The Secxetary-Geiieral may interpret his constitu- 
tionally objective position in sudi a svay as to refuse to indicate a 
stand in emerging conflicts in order thus to preserve the neutrality 
of the office. He may, however, also accord himself the right to take 
a stand in these conflicts to the extent that such stands can be firmly 
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basffd on the Charter and its principles and thus express what may 
be called the independent judgment of the Organization. 

It goes without saying that, to the extent that the Secretary-General 
follows this latter course, his office assumes an importance quite dif- 
ferent from what happens if he diooses what one might call negative 
neutrality as his leading pruiciple. If the Secretary-General represents 
an independent but positive evaluation, free of partisan influences and 
determined by the purposes of the Charter, this means not only that 
he reinforces the weight that independent opinion may come to carry 
in the negotiations. Step by step, he thereby also builds up a practice 
which may open the door to a more generally recognized independent 
Influence for the Organization as such in the political evolution. 

The difficulty of a policy along these latter lines is obvious. A positive 
influence, politically, for the Secretary-General can be imagined in 
practice only on two conditions. First, he must have the full confidence 
of the member stales, at least as to his independence and his freedom 
from personal motives. Second, he must accept the limitation of acting 
mainly on inner lines tvithout publicity. In nine cases out of ten, a 
Secretary-General would destroy his diances of exerting an independent 
influence on developments by publicly appealing to opinion over the 
heads of the governments. Only in rare exceptions — in the tenth case, 
one might say—this is what the situation requires, and then he muse 
of course be prepared to see hts future value as a negotiator endangered 
or even lost. In the Utter cas^ he ought, naturally, to resign from 
his post. 

Sometimes, it has proved difficult to gain understanding of the fact 
that the independent influence of the Secretary-General largely is 
directly proportionate to his degree of discretion. Cases such as the 
Suez and Hungary crises, when on the basis of the Charter he took 
a direct political stand in public, have been considered instances of 
what he ought to do more often. Everybody is free to judge for 
himself. What I have Just said reflects my own experience and the 
conclusions I have reached. 

To the extent that events have led the governments to accord an 
independent position as spokesman of the United Nations to the 
Secretary-General even politically, tius has also given him wider op- 
portunities for independent diplomatic activity. One instance during 
this year may be mentioned. On the basis of an invitation from two 
member states, the Secretary-General recently sent a personal rep- 
resentative on a good offices mission to these countries. This was a 
measure of a kind that used to be taken exclusively by the Security 
Council. In this case it was taken without a decision the Security 
Council, after the Secretaiy-Geneial had informed the Council of 
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possibilities it opens up. We need it as an executive organ. IVe need 
it for the constructive additions it offers in international attempts to 
resolve conflicts of interest. And itc need it as a foundation and a 
framework for arduous and time-consuming attempts to find forms in 
which an extra-national— *or perhaps even supra-national — influence 
may be brought to bear m the prevention of future conflicts. 

In none of these respects do any of the other forms of international 
organization which have been tested offer a viable alternative. There- 
fore, the work must go on. To write it off because of difficulties or 
failures would mean, among many other things, to write off our hope 
of developing methods for mtemational aiexlstencc which offer a 
better chance than the traditional ones for truth, justice, and good 
sense to prevail. 

— Speech in Copenhagen to Students Assoaation. Press Release, 

SG/812. 

AUSTRAUA (Casey) September 30, 1959 

61. ... In the world as a whole there is a movement towards some 
accommodation between the great Powers. But in particular areas of 
the world there are— and, unfortunately, it may be expected that there 
will continue to be — tensions and potential sources of conflict, many 
of which are not susceptible to early or quick solution. In some of 
these places the United Nations has by its very presence had a 
beneficial influence; for instance, in ending open conflict or in calming 
the atmosphere. I have in mind such examples as the United Nations 
Observers in Kashmir and elsewhere; the UNEF in the Middle East; 
the Secretary-General’s representative in Jordan, and the Secretary- 
General’s own quiet diplomacy in the course of his many overseas 
visits. The United Nations "presence” in a trouble spot can be a 
great influence for peace. (UN. GA. 14th. ORt., p. 263) 

Hungary 

UNITED KINGDOM (Lloyd) September 17, 1959 
38. ... I much regret that the Hunganan Government has refused 
to co-operate with the work of Sir Leslie Munro, the United Nations 
representative. The flagrant disr^rd of the recommendations of the 
General Assembly is a matter of deep ooneem to us. 

(UN. GA. Nth. ORs., p. 24) 
UNITED STATES (Department of State Press Release) 

July 17, 1958 

. . . The U.S. Government believes that the Special Committee on 
the Problem of Hungary has once again rendered a signal service to 
the United Nations and to the world. The Committee’s report on the 
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Kcent developments In Hungary is clear and conclusive despite the 
willful refusal of the Soviet and Hungarian Governments to accede 
to the Coioinittec’s request for foil information about these events. . . . 

DSB, XXXIX (August 18, 1958), 295 

UNITED STATES (Wilcox) September 14, 1958 
On June 16, 1958, Moscow and Budapest announced simultaneously 
the secret trials and executions of fonner Premier Imre Nagy, fonner 
Defense Minister Pal Maleter, and two other leaders of the 1956 
national uprising. As a result of thfe brutal action in defiance of world 
opinion and in violation of the pledged word of the Hungarian authon* 
ties, the Special Committee made a further investigation. On July 14, 
1958, in a special report, the Committee asserted that there was no 
evidence that the Soviet Union had wihdrawn its fortes from Hungary 
and indicated that repression continues in that unhappy country. 
TTie tragedy of Hungary has not been forgotten. In fact, the Hun- 
garian question has been inscribed on the provisional agenda of the 
13th Assembly. Thus, all member states will have an opportunity to 
consider the latest report of the Spedal Conuoittre and determine 
what further steps can be taken to alleviate the plight of the Hun- 
garian people. 

—Address before the American Association for the United Nations, 
DSB. XXXIX (September 29. 1958). 508-509. 

UNITED STATES (Henct) September 17, 1959 
47. Hungary is another area where the effects of the threat and use 
of violence are manifest. The tyrannical rule which was imposed on 
that unhappy country by the ruthless use of outside force still obtains. 
Every effort of Sir Leslie Munro, the United Nations Special Repre- 
sentative on the Question of Hungary, to investigate the situation at 
first hand has been rebuffed the puppet Hungarian regime, which 
Soviet troops imposed and now maintaui. The continued, deliberate 
defiance of this Organization by Hungary augurs ill for our continuing 
efforts to secure international peace and security. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORt., p. 11) 

Kashmir 

PAKISTAN (Prince Aly Khan) October 3, 1958 
99. The question of Kashmir has been before the United Nations for 
ten jears. There have been numerous attempts by the Security Coundl 
to resolve the dispute by prolonged negotiations as well as by the 
appointment of commissions and mediators. More than a dozen direc- 
tives and Tecommendations have been made from time to time by the 
Security Coundl. All have been accepted by Pakistan. All have been 
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rejected by India. Progress has been barred by a veto of the USSR, 
a veto whidi, I would point out, has been exercised entirely contrarj* 
to the spirit of the Charter, and the main effect of which has been 
to frustrate a peaceful settlement of this very serious dispute. 

101. If a Just solution of this problem is not found promptly, the 
people of Pakistan and of Kashmir — and indeed, people throughout 
the world — will not only lose faidi in the effectiveness of the United 
Nations, but a situation might well arise which would threaten the 
peace of the whole sub-continent and perhaps that of the world. 

(UN. GA. I3th. ORs. 769 mtg.) 
PAKISTAN (Qadir) September 25, 1959 

29. The Kashmir dispute brings out m riiarp focus the urgent need 
to strengthen the United Nations procedures for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes in order to avert danger to international peace and 
security. The threat of veto which hangs ever any action that the 
Security Council might propose to take in this direction renders the 
Council impotent to fulfill its commitments. 

(UN. GA. Nth. ORf., p. 179) 

Laos 

UN (Secretary-General) August 20, 1959 

In the course of the year, most recently in August, difSculties have 
developed at the north-eastern border of Laos. Although the United 
Nations has not been formally seired of this situation, communications 
on the matter have been addressed to the Organization. The develop- 
ment has been found to call for infonnal studies and consultations 
regarding the possibilities open to the Organization to be of assistance, 
olwiously without impairing the Geneva agreements or interfering 
with the arrangements which arc based on them. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORt. Suppl. lA. p. 4) 
ARGENTINA (Amadeo) September 7, 1959 
It is no secret to anyone that the confidence of the people of the 
world in the United Nations as an effective instrument for safeguarding 
peace and security has been seriously weakened because some of the 
mam bodies of thb Organization have proved rather ineffectual. My 
colleagues will be fully aware of the fact that this weakening of 
prKtige stems primarily from the difficulties we have encountered in 
bringing before the United Nations fonim some of the major prob- 
lems that today endanger peace and mttrnational security. 

If our silence constitutes a tacit agreement that we are powerless to 
act when confronted with a concrete appeal, then the peoples of the 
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world might well ask whether this highest international body is tnily 
fulfilling the purpose for whidi it was originally established. 

(Doc S/PV. 847; pp. 67-70) 
ARGENTINA (Taboada) September 17, 1959 
116. Wc regard the recent action taken by the Security Council in 
the question of Laos as a SMind step in the direction wc have just 
indicated. No one can claim that the action of the Security Council 
« an unlawful intervention. Faced with a request for assistance by a 
Member State which considered itself a victim of aggression, the 
did the least it could do in sudi drcumstancesTit set up a 
^^mittec to mvestigate the charge and provide the information 
necessary on which to base a decision on the matter. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORt.. p. 16) 
September 25, 1959 
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ascertain and report the facts of the situation in the north-eastern 
provinces of Laos, the Security Coundl did not do more than set up 
a faa-finding body. It could have done no less. It could not have 
turned a deaf car to the plea of Laos without seriously undermining 
the faith of small hfember States in this Organization. 

(Same, p. 180) 

THAILAND (Khoman) Septeinl>er 24, 1959 
137. ... As the Sub-Committee appointed by the Security Council 
is now conducting its investigation and collecting evidence of that in- 
tervention, my delegation will only say that the above measure has 
already produced some tangible results for the restoration of peace 
and tranquillity. It is our hope d»at the Sub-Committee will be 
allowed to function in Laos for some rime, and if it should be with- 
drawn the United Nations must take other adequate measures to safe- 
guard peace in the area. (Same, p. 158) 

U££.R. (Sobolev) September 7, 1959 

The resolution has been adopted following an illegal procedure that 
was approved by the majority of the Council. This illegal procedure 
was adopted in violation of the San Francisco Declaration, even though 
the President stated that this Declaration, as far he is concerned, 
perhaps as far as other members of the Council are concerned, was 
not binding m itself. Nevertheless, this Declaration exists: it was 
recognized in San Francisco by all States who signed the Charter; it 
becomes thereby an inalienable part of the procedure under which 
this Council and the Organization as a whole operate. The San Fran- 
cisco Declaration constitutes an interpretation of the Charter, and 
you cannot i^ard It as being something apart from the Charter, or 
you cannot oppose this document to the Charter. These two docu- 
ments must be taken tc^cthcr. They cxinstitute a single whole. That 
is why this Declaration has as much importance as the Charter in so 
far as it afiects the important parts of the Charter. 

What was done today in the Securi^ Council points first to the fact 
that it was done according to a plan ^eed to ahead of time. The 
Security Council has, as we pointed out at the very beginning, em- 
barked upon a violation of its own rules of procedure. It then went 
on to break up the San Francisco Declaration. And finally, it infringed 
upon one of the fundamental provisions of the Charter, that which 
deals with the procedure of voting in riie Council. 

All those who are genuinely interested in seeing the United Nations 
^>erate in accordance with the San Francisco Declaration and the San 
rancisco Charter, would be well advised to ponder what the effects 
3 policy can bring. I think that it is a secret to nobody, or 
no dy can doubt that the derision taken here sets a very dangerous 
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precedent indeed which may have very far-reaching effects upon the 
future and the future activities of the United Nations. We have jurt 
witnessed the beginning of the factual revision, if not the verbal revi- 
sion of the Charter. I think that many delegations will take note of 
this. If you can start to break up one of the basic documents that 
governs the wort of the Security Council, namely the San Frandsco 
Declaration, then we may have also to look to the future and see 
what may be the future late of the Charter taken as a whole. 

The Soviet delegation wishes once again to state that it regards this 
resolution which has just been adopted as non-existent, as illegal and 
therefore as not binding upon anyone to whom it may be addressed. 


There have never been any instances — and Mr. Lodge has not been 
able to dte any — where a committee or sub-committee appointed under 
Article 29 for the maintenance of international peace and security 
was established by a vote which ignored the unanimity rule. There 
have never been any cases of this kind, because in the past the Council 
has adhered strictly to the practice laid down by the Charter or» 
where the Charter U not suficiently explicit, by the San Frandsco 
Declaration. The purpose of the Declaration, which was subscribed 
to by the United Kingdom, the United States, France, the Soviet 
Union and China, was to assist the Security Coundl in interpreting 
that part of the Charter. I am bound to say that the authors of this 
Declaration bear the responsHnUty for the situation that has now arisen 
in the Council. It is they who are nsponsible for the fact that this 
Dedaration is being Routed. The United States, the United Kingdom 
and France have violated the obligations which they solemnly assumed 
under the San Frandsco Dedaration. . . . There is no way out of 
this dilemma. What the Osundl did . . . was to violate its past 
praaice and trample underfoot the San Frandsco Declaration. The 
responsibility for this, of course, is borne by its authors, tbe United 
Kingdom, the United States and Frana. "i^e Council, furthermore, 
has violated the Charter, and for thH the responsibility is borne by 
the majority of the members of the Coundl who regard thb resolution 
as valid, even though it is invalid and was obviously adopted in viola- 
tion of the Charter and therefore has no legal or binding force. 

<Doc. S/PV. 848, pp. 78-80. 96-100) 
UNITED STATES (Lodge) September 7, 1959 
This resolution which we have just adopted establishes a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Council to receive statements and documents and to 
conduct sudi Inquiries as it may detennine necessary. We regard sudi 
action as a normal and accepted procedure by which the Coundl can 
make its work more orderly and cSdoit. ... It is both Illogical and 
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contrary to the fundamental intention of the Charter that the Security 
Council should be prevented by a double veto from obtaining assistance 
from subsidiary organs whidi it deems necessary for the performance 
of its functions. But be>'ond that, in the resofution which sve have 
adopted, the Council stands on a precedent of long standing in re- 
affirming that establishment of such a sub-committee is a matter under 
Article 29. (Same, pp. 83-84, 86) 

UNITED STATES (Wilcox) September 12, 1959 
The decision of the Security Coundl to establish a factfinding sub- 
committee on Laos is a further striking illustration of the flexibility 
of the United Nations and of its capacity to take constructive action 
in a Crisis. 

^Vhen confronted with an appeal for assistance from Laos, one of its 
smallest members, the United Nations could not sit idly by. 

We hope that, in addition to the value of iu factfinding function, the 
presence of United Nations representatives in Laos will have a quiet- 
ing effect in the area and serve as a deterrent to further aggression. 
No doubt you have read the Soviet complaints that this action by the 
Security Council was “illegal.” I want to assure you that this action 
by the Security Council is fully consonant with the procedures laid 
dmvn in the United Nations Oarter. Moreover, it is of great im- 
portance as a demonstration that the Security Council can move 
quickly in response to an urgent need of a United Nations member 
even when the five permanent members arc not In agreement. In fact, 
the resolution adopted by the Security Council was virtually identical 
with language which had been used in previous Security Council action 
under Article 29 of the Charter. As you may know. Article 29 is 
found in the section of Chapter V of the Charter clearly headed 
"Procedure.” That Article authorizes the Security Council to establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary. 

— ^Address before the American Association for the U.N., New York, 
DSB, XLl (September 28, 1959). 441. 

UNITED STATES (Wilcox) October 18, 1959 
The Soviets vigorously opposed the United Nations’ taking any action 
with respect to Laos. Their solution was the reconvening of an inter- 
national control commission whose mission the Lao Government re- 
garded as having been fulfilled. The Soviets have also sought to divert 
effective United Nations action by calling for a conference. The Lao 
Government rejected this idea, preferring instead to appeal to the 
United Nations, where justice could be assured. 

Laos, like every free nation, seeks to control its own destiny. Since 
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the United Natioas has already taken appropriate action, there is no 
need for a conference whidi svould he disrupti\-e and which isTJuld 
Ignore the aufliority of ^e United Nations. 

The presence of the Security Couitdl suheonuaittee has beer\ a short- 
range measure. Now we awMt the report of that group with con- 
siderable Interest. Once the report is available, the United Nations will 
want to consider what further measures it should take to assure a 
continuation of its tranquilizing influence in Laos. 

— ^Address at Miami Bcarii, Florida, £>55, XLI (November 9, 1959), 

667-68. 

Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan 

UN (Secretary-Genera!) July 15, 1958 

. . . the Security Council pa^ed, on 11 3'tne, a resolution in which it 
decided to “despatch urgently an observation group to proceed to 
Lebanon," and authorized the Secretary-General to take the necessary 
steps for implementation of the resolution. In the resolution the 
Security Council stated that the aim of the step it was taking was "to 
ensure that there is no illegal infiltration of personnel or supply of 
arms or other oaterial across the Lebanese border.’' 

I have in iny actlotis regarding the Lebanese case acted solely with that 
purpose in view. I have used the tool created for th» purpose in the 
resolution. I have also relied on the authority that the Secretary’- 
General ts recognized as having under the Charter. 

My actions have had no rebtion to developments which must be 
considered as the internal affairs of Leb.-inon. Nor have I, in my 
implementation of the resolution, or acting under the Charter, con- 
cerned myself with wider international aspects of the problem than 
those Ttferred to in the resolution. The Secretary-General in this 
situation obviously is neither an arbiter nor a mediator. Uoweser, even 
svith these important rcstriaions, there has been wide scope for action 
for the purposes of the rrsolution, strictly in keeping with United 
Nations principles and rules. 

The Security Coundl, in deciding to despatch to Lebanon an "observa- 
tion group," defined not only the character of the operation but also 
its scope. It did so by linking the observation to illegal traffic in arms 
and infiltration, rettuesting the Group to keep the Council currently 
informed of its findings. In taking thb stand, the Council defined the 
limits for authority delegated to the Secretary-General in this cate. 

I have, in the llglit of the dectskMi, considered mjaelf free to take all 
Steps necewary for an operation, covering illegal traffic in arms and 
infiltTHion, a* eRtetivp as it could be made as a too! towards ensuring 
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against such traffic or inUhratton with its basic character of observation 
maintained. I have had a free hand as to the structure and organization 
of the operation but have considered myself as barred from an inter- 
pretation of the authority granted which would have implied that I 
changed the policy, laid down by the Council, by my decisions on the 
scope of the operation and the authority of the observers. 

In fact, had I, by going beyond the reasonable limits of a "group” 
charged with "okervation,*’ or by deciding on terms of reference 
exceeding observation, changed the observation operation into some 
kind of police operation, not only would I have overstepped the resolu- 
tion but I would also have faced a conflia with principles laid down 
in the Charter. In a police operation, the participants would in this 
case need the right, if necessary, to take the mitiative in the use of 
force. Such use of force would, however, have belonged to the sphere 
of Chapter VII of the Charter and could have been granted only by 
the Security Council itself, directly or by explicit delegation, under 
conditions spelled out in that Chapter. 

As to the structure and organization of the Observation Group and 
its activities, I have at the initial stage acted in close consultation with 
members of the Security Council and the Representative of Lebanon. 
My interpretation of the resolution, as presented to them before any 
action was taken, met with their full approval, including that of the 
representative of Lebanon. At later stages 1 have naturally, to a de- 
cisive extent, depended upon the judgement of the highly qualified 
military, political and diplomatic experts of the United Nations who 
are in the field. The present arrangements are in accordance with their 
suggestions and meet with their full approval. 

I have said before that I have acted solely for the purpose mentioned 
in the resolution of the Security Council, using the instrument created 
by the resolution, but using also my authority under the Charter. This 
means that the efforts I have made of a diplomatic nature have been 
guided by the desire to get necessary support for the observation opera- 
tion, so as to make it possible for it to succeed as a measure against 
any infiltration or smuggling of arms. It would be premature to give 
here an account of the activities to ndiidi 1 refer. Their value for 
the purpose mentioned can be judged only in the light of practical 
experience in the observation operation and of other developments, as 
registered by our observers or odier reliable means. 

What I have to stress here is that, whatever weight might finally, in 
the light of ttsfs to which J referred, be given to the special 
efforts in which I have had to engage, it has been a matter of course 
that I have striven to give to the observation operation the highest 
possible efficiency. The diplomatic efforts in support of the observation 
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operation, or their outcome, have been in no way permitted to in- 
fluence my judgement as to the site, scope or mandate of the Observa- 
tion Group. 

Wy stand on these last-mentioned questions has been determined ex- 
clusively by the attitude taken by the Group itself. As I have already 
said in public, the Observation Group has and will have as many 
observers as it has asked or migbi ask for. On the other hand, I have 
found it very difficult to provide them with observers before they 
consider themselves ready to absorb them in useful current work- If 
there would be any impression that restraint has been shown in the 
build-up of the Observation Group, the explanation of this impression 
is, therefore, the stand taken by the Group itself regarding its needs 
and possibilities, and obviously in no way any political considerations, 
least of all any considerations caused by anticipations of the outcome 
of any diplomatic eHorts in support of the observation operation. 

It has already been reported to the Council how the observers have 
managed to operate within areas which arc now outside of Government 
control. From previous published accounts it has appeared that the 
Group has been meeting with diffieulti'es north of Tripoli and in the 
north of the Cekaa region. I can now tepoit to the Coundl that 
throughout the northern border areas north of Tripoli arrangements 
have been made for full freedom of movement and access and that 
agreement has been reached on the e«ablishment of out-stations in 
that area. In the region north of Bekaa the Group has this very 
morning, in a meeting between General Bull and a leader of the 
opposition forces in that region, iormalieed its previous requests for 
full freedom of access. (Doc. S/PV. 827, pp. 32-35) 

UN (Secretary-General) July 22, 1958 

The Security Coundl has just failed to take additional action in the 
grave emergency facing us. However, the responsibility of the United 
Nations to make all efioits to live up to die purposes and prindples 
of the Charter remains. 


I am sure that I will be acting in accordance with the wishes of the 
members of the Council if 1, djerefore, use all opportunities offered 
to the Secretary-General, within the timits set by the Charter and 
towards developing the United Nations effort, so as to help to prevent 
a further deterioration of the Mtuation in the Jliddle East and to 
asstft m finding a road away frotn the dangerous point at which we 
now find ourselves. 

First of all — the continued operation of the United Nations Observa- 
tion Group in Lebanon being acceptable to all members of the Council 
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— this will mean the further devdopment of the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon so as to give it all the significance it 
can have, consistent with its basic character as determined by the 
Security Coundl in its resolution [S/4023] of 11 June 1958 and 
the purposes and principles of the Charter. 

The Council will excuse me for not being able to spell out at this 
moment what it may mean beyond that. However, I am certain that 
what 1 may find it possible to do, acting under the provisions of the 
Charter and solely for the purposes of the Charter, and guided by 
the vieivs expressed around this table to the extent that they have a 
direct bearing on the activities of the Secretary-General, will be re- 
cognized by you as being in the best interests of our Organization 
and, therefore, of the cause of peace. (Doc. S/PV. 837, pp. 11-12} 

UN (Secretary-General) August 20, 1959 

. . . the questions of Lebanon and Jordan, which last year at this time 
were at the centre of the attention of the Members, have been wholly 
or partly resolved. As a consequence, the United Nations Observation 
Group in Lebanon was withdrawn at the end of 1958. The ofSce of 
the Special Representative of the Secretary-General, stationed in 
Amman under ^e terms of the Assembly’s resolution of 21 August 
1958, is still maintained. The supporting communication oliices in 
Beirut and Damascus, which were suggested in my report to the 
General Assembly in September of last year and on which agreements 
were reached through exchanges of letters in the spring, have been 
found unnecessary and have, therefore, not been established. A further 
improvement of relations between Arab countries, in the spirit of the 
resolution, which is warmly to be hoped for, would call for a re- 
consideration of the arrangements regarding the Special Representative 
in Amman. (UN. GA. 14th. O/Jr. SuppL lA, p. 4) 

CANADA (Ritchie) June 11, 1958 

22. It has been the consistent view of the Canadian Government that 
States Members of the United Nations should have the right, and 
indeed should exercise that right, of bringing to the appropriate body 
of the United Nations their anxieties about their relations with neigh- 
bouring countries, particularly, of course, when they consider that there 
IS a threat from without or some form of external interference in 
their domestic affairs. We agree wholeheartedly with those who say 
that the United Nations should be prepared to hear these appeals for 
help, and wc consider it axiomatic that its response should be par- 
ticularly sympathetic towards at^ieals from the smaller countries, which 
must, indeed, rely largely on the United Nations for their continued 
existence in independence and peace. 

(UN. SC. ORj. 825 mtg., p. 4) 
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CANADA (Smith) September 25, 1958 

104. We must not, of course, be too optimistic in our assessment 
of the achievement of the third emergency special session. No one 
will draw the conclusion from the events of that session that the mere 
entrusting of responsibility for negotiation to a United Nations or- 
ganism or official is in itself any assurance of abiding success. . . . 

105. Nevertheless, the third emergency special session did produce a 
detente, a marked relaxation ol tmslon. It also laid down or reaffirmed 
certain principles to guide the countries of tl« area in maintaining this 
detente. ^Vc must hope that the countries concerned trill continue 
scrupulously to abide by these principles; other Members of the United 
Nations can also encourage them to do so by persuasion, by reassur- 
ance, by cxerdsing restraint and by adhering themselves to the general 
principles outlined in the resolution, both m this and other areas of 
the world. 

106. ... It seems to my delegation that the noteworthy fact of this 
United Nations endeavour to serve the cause of peace in the Middle 
East is this. We have seen the parties to a dispute willingly and 
spontaneously joining together, with the unanimous assent of the in- 
ternational community, to entrust to a third party, the representative 
of the United Nations, a task which they had been unable, in their 
normal relations tvith one another, to accoroplish. We may indeed find 
this a valuable precedent for future action. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORj. 759 mtg.) 
C£YLON (Cotea) September 50, 1958 

31. It was only last month that we met in an emergency special 
session to discuss ways and means V which this Organization could 
settle the immediate problems of the Aliddle East, heightened by the 
Ian<Ung of United S^teS and United Kingdom troops in Lebanon and 
Jordan, respeaively, It 'vas indeed a haj^ sign that, in a spirit of 
compromise and understanding, a resolution jointly sponsored by all 
Arab States [resolution 1237 (ES-III)J tvas unanimously adopted by 
the General Assembly as a preliminary step towards a solution of 
these problems. Tension in that part of the world has been greatly 
reduced by the action taken by the United Nations on that occasion, 
and we are pleased that Member States directly concerned with this 
question have agreed to work tc^ether. We have watched with interest 
the customary skill and zeal with which the Secretary-General has 
pursued the mission entrusted to him by the General Assembly. . . . 
32. I must point out that the third emergency special session which 
made this result possible will go down in the history of our Organiza- 
tion as an example of the steadfast adherence of Member States to 
. . . peaceful coexistence or good neighbour relations. . , . 

(Same, 764 tntg.) 
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CHINA (Taang) July 17, I95S 

... I have great respect for the men m the Group, and I know that 
the Secretary-General has laboured hard to make the work of the 
Group a success. Nevertheless, it seems to be obvious that the Observa- 
tion Group of the United Nations In Lebanon did not and, of course, 
could not make any observation of developments In Lebanon before 
Its aiTiva! In Lebanon. It is also obvious that since its arrival, the 
tvork of the Group has been severely limited both in time an in space. 
The Group has not been able to ^ Into the areas controlled by the 
rebels. For our purposes, these areas are the critical areas. 
Furthermore, the Group has been able up to the present to visit less 
than one-tenth of the frontier between Lebanon and Syria. It is only 
natural, therefore, that the reports of the Group should, up to the 
present moment, be rather meagre in substance. These reports prove 
nothing one way or another. 

. , . the Security Council svould be Irresponsible and unrealistic if It 
continued to view the crisis in Lebanon in isolation as If nothing had 
happened In Iraq or as if the tragic events in Iraq had no connexion 
with developments in Lebanon. 


We have no right to gamble with the Independence and the integrity 
of a country, even though It is a small country. Neither do we have 
the right to stake the prestige and the future of the United Nations 
on mere observation. If we did this, I am afraid that we would be 
making the Security Council the laughing stock of the world. 

The representative of Sweden argued yesterday that Article Si of the 
Chatter could not be applied in Lebanon at this moment because . . . 
of the absence of armed attack. In other words, he would limit the 
application of Article 51 to cases of direct aggression. My delegation 
does not share In that Interpretation. We have always held the view 
that In the present period of world history Indirect aggression is as 
dangerous as direct aggressioru I should know the representative, as I 
am, of a country which has suffered so much from indirect aggression 
by the Soviet Union. The organs of the United Nations in dealing 
with matters of this kind must keep ui mind the Peace through Deeds 
resolution of 17 November 1950. (Doc. S/PV. 831, pp. 51, 52, 53) 
COLOMBIA (Araujo) July 18, 1958 

The delegation of Colombia believes ffrat no matter what decision die 
Council may adopt on the proposals put before it for a vote, none of 
these proposals will basically solve the substantive problem that has 
acutely and deeply convulsed that important part of the world. Neither 
the action of the observers to see that inhltration of arms and other 
materials into Lebanon from across its frontiers has not taken place 
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Security Council and the Arab League at the same time, and that 
Lebanon was not serious about its complaint to tlie Arab League, I 
reveal no secret if I give you my impression: Had Lebanon not come 
to the Security Council, the Arab League might have never met- 
Egypt would have never gone to Ben^azi had Lebanon not gone to 
the Security Council. ... It was the presentation of Lebanon's case 
to the Security Council that caused the United Arab Republic to 
accept the meeting of the Arab League and send representaives to 
Benghazi. (UN. SC ORt. 824 mtg.. p. 43) 

JAPAN (Matsudaira) July 17, 1958 

... it is inappropriate and regrettable indeed that the United States 
has taken measures to intervene in the dispute in Lebanon by sending 
its own armed forces to Lebanon white the Security Council is still 
examining Lebanon’s complaint. It Is true that the said dispatch of 
forces was made in response to the request of the Government of 
Lebanon. However, it cannot be denied that intervention by a State 
in the disputes of another State could have unfavourable repercussions 
directly or indirectly, and the Government and the people of my 
country sincerely hope that the stationing of United States troops in 
Lebanon will come to an end as soon as possible. 

(Doc. S/PV. 832, p. II) 

JAPAN (Matsudaira) July 18, 1958 

IVe note with appreciation . . . that the Observation Group has been 
carrying out its mission promptly and efficiently and that the situation 
in Lebanon seems to have improved recently. The continuance and 
strengthening of the activities of the Observation Group, I believe, 
will contribute to the creation of conditions riiat will enable the United 
States forces to be withdrawn from Lebanon. 

(Doc. S/PV. 834, p. 56) 

LAOS (Panya) September 30, 1959 

As far as my Government is concerned, we are gratified to note the 
positive record of this year, and this finding bolsters our confidence in 
the United Nations role of conciliation and mediation and also in its 
work in the economic and humanitarian fields as represented in assistance) 
to under-developed countries and aid to destitute peoples. 

Among the adiievements whidi were put on record last year by this 
Organization, we should single out first its fortunate intervention in 
the Middle East which made it pos^lc not only to avert irreparable 
steps but made it possible also to establish a climate favouring relaxa- 
tion, peace and order in a repon whose extreme sensitivity to political 
developments is ivell known.(UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 815 p. 51) 

LEBANON (AAcoul) July 15, 1958 

The Government of Lebanon wished to draw the attention of the 
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members ol the United Nations, and cspcdally those of the Council, 
to the four following truths: firstly, tlat the future of the Observation 
Group to make a final judgement on the dispatch of men and weapons 
to Lebanon was not due to the absence of sudi infiltration but to the 
following fact: the Observation Group was not able to reach the 
frontiers that were held by the rebels. It did not have at its disposal 
air observation means. It was not equipped to carry out observation 
at night. Finally, it had not yet started to function with the personnel 
that had been envisaged. 

The second thesis was that the observations that were contained in the 
report confirmed in themselves the charges of Lebanon regarding in- 
filtration of armed men and the dispatch of weapons to Lebanon in 
the following points: a. The group of observers had admitted indirectly 
that at least a certain number of armed men whom it had observed 
were not Lebanese; b. infiltration of armed men had occurred or was 
probable in areas where there were ethnical groups on both sides of 
the Syrian-Liebanese border; c. the supplying of rebels in the border 
areas was due to the proximity of Syria from where they could receive 
support in men, weapons, and money; d. the obstructive tactics used 
by the rebels in order to prevent the observers from going into the 
border areas were due to the fact that the rebels wished to conceal 
the infiltration movements that were occurring. 

The third thesis was that despite the presence of the United Nations 
observers, the sending of armed men and weapons was continuing, and, 
therefore, the purpose which the Seoirity Council was seeking in 
sending observers to Lebanon and which would have prevented the 
dispatch of men and weapons had not yet been achieved. 

The fourth thesis was that the interpretation of the action of the 
Council in its resolution of 11 June which limited the activities of the 
observers to mere observation Aowed itself in the light of experience 
to be inadequate from the point of view of the jjuiposes of the Council 
and inadequate to face the realitie of the situation. 

In making these comments, I do not wch to minimize the importance 
of the presence in Lebanon of the Observation Group and the use- 
fulness of its activities. On the contrary, I would stress here that the 
Government of Lebanon appreciated the efforts that were made by 
the Secretary-General in order to mount in so short a period of time 
the machinery of observation that U at tlus time operating in Lebanon 
and also the efforts made by the Observation Group in order to carry 
out Its observation assignments. 

The Government of Lebanon sets with satisfaction the expansion of 
this mechanism and the expanskm of its activities, and it will do all 
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it can in order to continue to co-operate fully with it and in order to 
extend all possible assistance to it. (Doc S/PV. 827, pp. 4142) 
LEBANON (Arkoui) July 18, 1958 

I should like briefly to infarm the Council of the preliminary remarks 
I have just received from my Government regarding the second interim 
report of the United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon [S/4052j 
which came to the Council yesterday. 

First, the report does not mdicatc clearly that observation posts have 
been set up on the border. 

Secondly, access by the observers to the frontier does not mean that 
observation has in fact become effective. 

Thirdly, limited observation which the observers are at present able to 
carry out continues in the daytime as in the past. According to all our 
official information, infiltration of armed men and the shipment of 
weapons on a large scale are carried out at night. 

Fourthly, the entry of the observers into rebel territory often takes 
place in the company of the «bels themselves at certain definite times; 
that is to say, when the rebels have nothing to hide from the observers. 
Fifthly, we have quite recent and reliable information that observers 
were repulsed in the Daalbecfc region, that they were sometimes even 
fired upon to intimidate them and that, alwaji taking into account the 
dangers to whicii they can expose themselves, they avoid carrying out 
their observation during the night and conduct their inquiry only 
during the day when they are sure of being sheltered from all danger. 


We should also bear in mind the following three considerations: 
Firstly, the nature of observation as understood by the Observation 
Group, namely, the fact that it can report to the Council only the 
incidents which it alone has personally and directly observed; and, 
secondly, the nature of tfie tepott which the Lebanese Government 
submits to the Observation Group. These reports contain mostly facts 
which were observed by agents of the Lebanese authorities and which 
often reach the Observation Group only when these facts will have 
already taken place and arc no longer observable. For example, a re- 
port reaches the Beirut authorities from one of the agents of Army 
Intelligence regarding the fact that a mule convoy loaded with am- 
munition and weapons wUl have crossed the Lebanese frontier at such- 
and-such a point and on such-and-such a date. When this report, 
which as far as the Lebanese authorities are concerned represents proof 
of continuing infiltration, reaches die Observation Group, it becomes 
cAfto^elt because die Observaticai Group can no longer chcci die facts 
which are mentioned, and, tberefbre, they cannot take this incident 
into account. 
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approval of the United Nations, was contrary to the Charter, and has 
dealt a blow to the authority of the United Nations. This is all the 
more true, since the action took place after decisions had been taken 
by United Nations bodies concemine Lebanon and under the very 
eyes of the United Nations observers. 

(UN. GA, 3rd. ESS. ORr, 7+0 mfg.) 
SWEDEN (Jarring) July 16, 1958 

The situation in Lebanon seems to have improved during the last 
weeks and in the opinion of my Government the presence of the 
observers and the activities in the area have contributed towards this 
development. 

The Government of Lebanon has now asked the United States Govern- 
ment for military assistance to maintain the territorial integrity and 
political independence of Lebanon. The United States has decided to 
provide such assistance. The new element to which reference is made 
to justify these actionj is events in another country. The implication 
would seem to be that something rinular could happen in Lebanon. 
The United States has now Informed the Council of its action and 
proposed that the United Nations itself take steps to insure the 
independence of Lebanon, whereupon the Vnittd Stares troops could 
be withdrawn. The United States Government is of the opinion that 
the United Nations contribution should take other forms and be 
greater in scope than the present Observer Group. 

)Vhen the Council now proceeds to consider the question in this new 
situation, two aspects must be kept apart. First, to the extent that we 
are confronted with a decision of a State to request assistance from 
another State In order to stabilize (he internal situation in the State, 
this is not a question falling directly within the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations. In this connexion I wish to refer to Article 2, 
paragraph 7, of the Charter. Secondly, on the other hand, it has been 
stated that the United States acted ui accordance with the principle 
expressed in the Charter on collective self-defence. It is apparently 
considered that measures have been taken in accordance with Article 
51, or at least in the spirit of thb Article. According to the Charter, 
measures of thb kind come under the examination of the Council. 
One of the conditions for Article 51 to be applicable b that an armed 
attack has occurred against a Member State. The Swedbh Government 
docs not consider that this condition has been fulfilled in the present 
case, nor does my Government consider that there is an international 
conflict in the terms of Article 51. The action now taken by the 
United States Government has substantially altered the conditions of 
the activities of the observers ia Lebaaon, ani the question is whether 
in practice they are able to fulfil their task as set forth in the Council 
resolution of 11 June. 
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In the opinion of the Swedish Government the proper course to talc 
might be to suspend until further notitt the activities carried on by the 
observers in Lebanon. (Doc. S/TV. 830, pp. 21-25) 


SWEDEN (Jarring) July 21, 1958 

A situation in which the United Nations Observers continued thetr 
aaivities after the arrival in Lebanon of a considerable number of 
American soldiers seemed, in the opinion of the Swedish Government, 
to blur the distinction between the United Nations Obsenxrs and the 
United States soldiers. The continued activities of the Observers could 
in this new situation become a political handicap to the United Nations. 
Thus, considering that in the Swedish view the Observers could at 
present not fulfil their task as set out in the Security Council resolution 
of 11 June, the Swedish delegation proposed that these activities be 
suspended until further notice. This did not in any way mean that 
the Council should cease to pay attention to the situation in Lebanon, 
nor did it imply that efforts to reach agreement on appropriate measures 
for the purpose of serving the Interests of peace and security in the 
area should be discontinued. . . . 

^Vhen it comes to the continued effort which should be made within 
the framework of the Security Council in dealing with the situation, 
it is the opinion of my Government that the first paragraph of the 
operative part of the draft resolution of Japan, submitted in document 
S/4055/Rev, 1, provides us with a suitable starting point It is the 
understanding of the Swedish detection that the plans which the 
Secretary-Gmeral is requested to work out according to this paragrapli 
should, on the one hand, involve concrete measures on the United 
Nations to protect the territorial integrity and political independence 
of Lebanon, and, on the other, anticipate the successKe withdrawal 
of the foreign troops. 

It does not seem possible at present to have any definite idea as to the 
jnecise nature of the steps which should be taken. The Swedish delega- 
tion does not exdude the possibility of continued and expanded 
activities of the United Nations Observer Group in Lebanon as well 
as the dispatch of military United Nations contingents, or both. 


(Dot S/PV. 835, pp. 3640) 

US5.R. (Sobolev) June 10, 1958 

155. It is, on the contrary, die duty of the Security Coundl to rebuff 
any attempts at external interference in the domestic affairs of the 
Arab States. This point must be rmphariacd, since numerous facts show 
Aat certain Western Powers are attempting to use the events in 
Lebanon for the purpose of intervening m its domestic affairs and of 
exerting further pressure on die Arab States. 
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181. It is quite clear that the settlement of the internal conflict in 
Lebanon should be sought not in the Security Council, but in Lebanon 
itself. The Lebanese GoTcmment’s appeal to the Security Council can 
only be regarded as an attempt to gain support in its struggle against 
its own people from certain Western Powers represented in the Council. 

(UN. Sa ORt., 824 mtg., pp. 29, 33) 
U3.SJL (Khrushchev) July 9, 1958 

You, Mr. President, often make public statements in support of the 
United Nations, but by their actions in Lebanon and Jordan the 
governments of the United States and Great Britain are dealing a body 
blow at this international organization. At such a momentous hour 
in the life of the peoples, the United Nations has actually been pushed 
out of the way with the bayonets of the American and BrltUh forces. 


This is why the Government of the Soviet Union proposes to call 
immediately a conference of the heads of government of the U.S.S.R., 
the United States, Britain, France and India, with the partiripation 
of the United Nations Secretary General, to take urgent measures to 
stem the beginning miliury conflict 


We deem it necessary that this summit conference should tvork out 
concrete recommendations to end the military conflict in the Middle 
East and submit them to the Security Council so that this United 
Nations body would study them with the participation of represenca* 
tives from the Arab states. 

— Letter to President Eisenhower, DSD, XXXIX {August 11, 1958), 
232-33. 

VSS.IL (Sobolev) July 15, 1958 

... a short while ago Ae Security Council had already considered the 
Lebanese complaint which contained accusations against the United 
Arab Republic regarding its alleged interference in the internal affairs 
of Lebanon. The Observation Group which was sent to Lebanon in 
accordance with the instructions of the Security Council did not, as 
we know, confirm these charges that svere leveled against the United 
Arab Republic. The Chairman of the Observation Group, the former 
representative of Ecuador, Mr, Galo Plaza, said that they had found 
no proof of mass infiltration on the part of the United Arab Republic 
m the internal affairs of Lebanon. At a Press conference held in 
Beirut, Mr. Plaza confirmed that die Group had no proof at all of 
the infiltration or support of the rebels by the United Arab Republic 
He added that he regarded the events in Lebanon as a civil war. 

It is fitting to add that the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
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who through a special decision o£ the Security Council was instructed 
to iollow the operations and M^viucs d the Ohscrvaiion Group, 
in numerous statements stressed that the es'Cnts which toot place in 
Lebanon were the domestic concern of the Lebonense people. 

The Observation Group took an objective stand. It objectively assessed 
the situation in Lebanon as the domestic affair of the Lebanese people. 

... the dispatch of United States troops to Lebanon constitutes an 
act of aggression against the peoples of the Arab svorld and is a gro^ 
intervention in the domestic affairs of the States of this area. This 
action is a gross violation of the Charter of the United Nations which 
prohibits ffie use o{ force as a means of foreign policy. . . . 

(Doc. S/PV. 827. pp. 47-50. 52, 56) 

U35.R. (Soberfev) July 15, 195« 

. . . These are the conclusions of the Observation Group: 

“1. It has not been possible. to establish from where these arms 
(namely, the anos teen by the Observation Group] were acquired . . . 
*'2. Nor, was it possible to establish if any of the armed men observed 
had infiltrated from outside.” ' 

''Any”~'nQt “massive,’' but “any." I understand it may be even 
single, “if any." 

And, la>tly, which is much more important to me and I think fpr 
everybody: 

“3. There is little doubt, however,” concluded the Observation 
Group, “that ffie vast majority was in any case composed of Lebanese.” 

(Doc. S/PV. 828, p. 31) 

(Sobolev) July 16, 1958 

1 was struck by the fact diat die poli^ of the United States towards 
the Observation Group is a twofold policy. 

On the other hand, we have the policy which has been stated here, 
which has been voiced by Ambassador Lodge in hb ofBctal statements 
before the Council, in which he welcomes the Observation Group and 
in which he congratulates the Observation Group and heaps praise 
upon it. 

Then you have that other aspect of the United States policy towards 
the Observation Group and its work, and that other aspect of the 
^licy is that the results o£ the Observaiioti Group ate completely 
ignored, rejected, or doubted. In offier words, the crux of the work 
of the Observation Group is not accepted or acceptable to the United 
States. 
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... the Charter says spectRcally that this right of self-defence is 
enjoyed when there is a direct attack, when a State is threatened from 
outside. Now neither the Security Council nor any other organ of the 
United Nations had noted that such a situation pres-ailed in the 
Lebanon and it did not do so because this situation does not exist. 

^Ve have observers in Lebanon. That is svhy thej’ were sent there. 
They svere sent there in order to alert the United Nations if ever there 
svas to be such a threat to the Lebanon. But we have never received 
such a report from them. We has-c not received it because such a 
situation did not exist in Lebanon. 

Now what must the Security Council do under the circumstances? The 
course has been mapped out in the Soviet draft resolution which 
invites the Security Council to take such steps as svould lead to an 
end to the inter\-ention in matters which are essentially within tlie 
domestic jurisdiction of the Arab States, an end to intervention in the 
domestic affairs in Lebanon, and the immediate withdrawal of United 
States forces from Lebanon. 

. . . Mr. Lodge, in support of what he said in his general statement 
yesterday, adduced certain facts which allegedly testified to the in- 
tervention of the United Arab Republic in Lebanese affairs and also 
to infiltration from the United Arab Republic into Lebanon. These 
facts, as far as Mr. Lodge was concerned, consisted of the repetition 
of certain mysterious sources which, as he said, were very reliable. 
But if the United States indeed has such proof, why on earth does 
it not submit that evidence to the United Nations Observation Group 
which is there precisely in order to collate such information. It is 
there to elucidate these misgivings. It is there in order to confirm or 
refute these facts. (Doc. S/PV. 829, pp. 16, 27, 31, 41) 

VSS.R. (Sobolev) Julyi 18, 1958 

The delegation of the Soviet Union voted against the American draft 
resolution in so far as it included an endorsement of the armed in- 
cursion of United States forces in Lebanon. Such an endorsement by 
the Security Council constitutes a mockery of the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our Organization rests. . . . 

Wc voted against the American draft resolution also because it evisaged 
the establishment of United Nations armed forces to be sent to 
Lebanon, the functions and purposes of which would have been 
contrary to the basic provisions of our Charter. 

Today’s vote will rest as a daik sttun on the reputation of the Security 
Council, and today will be a dark day in the annals of the United 
Nations Organization. 
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serious question. Thirdly, the draft resolution asks that measures be 
taken in addition to those envfcagcd by the resolution of II June, 
measures which would expand the Observation Group and give it new 
functions in addition to those originally provided — in fact if not in 
name. 

The resolution would sanction ... a United Nations international 
army in Lebanon. But the Security Coiindl rejected the resolution for 
the establishment of a United Nations international army last week. 

(Doc S/PV. 835, pp. 51-56) 

VSS.R. (Khrushchev) July 23, 1958 

Wc also arc in agreement with that approach to tlie work at this 
special sesion of the Security Council which Mr. Macmillan proposes. 
Wc agree that at this special session of the Security Council no resolu- 
tions whatever should be introduced unless they will flow from a 
previous agreement and that the gtwl will consist in the achievement 
of an agreement and not in the fixing of disagreement by the method 
of voting. 

In this regard the Soviet Government proceeds from the fact that the 
chiefs of governments in the aim of achieving the quickest concrete 
decisions in the interests of the preservation and strengthening of 
peace will have the opportunity for joint consultation not only in an 
official procedure. 

Inasmuch as in the given instance the question revolves around the 
consideration in the Security Council not of the usual current ques- 
tions but of questions of particular importance from the viewpoint of 
the preservation of peace and the guarantee of security, we consider 
that in this case it would be useful to enlist for participation in the 
work of the Security Council India — the largest Asiatic country which 
has received universal recognirion as a state out for the strenghthening 
of peace. Its participation would be really useful in contrast to the 
participation of one of the so<alled permanoit members who factually 
represents no one. Wc consider it necessary that in the work of the 
Security Council there should take part the representative of India in 
the person of its Premier J. Nehru who has agreed to participate in 
a meetmg of the chiefs of state. 

In your message, Mr. President, you say that if a special session of 
the Security Council with the participation of the chiefs of govern- 
ments is desired by all, then tfie USA will join in this orderly 
procedure. 

As regards the Soviet Union ... the Soviet Union will be represented 
at this session by the chairman of the Council of Minister of the 
USSSR. 

It goes without saying that representatives of the interested Arab states 
must be brought into a discus»on of the question in the Security 
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Council with the participation of the chiefs of government of the 
above mentioned five powers. 

—Letter to President Eisenhower, DSB. XXXIX (August 11. 1958), 
234-35. 

U5SJL (Khrushchev) July 28, 1958 

Your current reply represents a step backwards from the achieved 
agreement and, naturally, cannot but es'ofce serious anxiety among the 
people. The Government ol the USA proposes that instead of the 
examination by the Heads of Government of the five potvers of the 
situation dangerous for peace in the Near and Middle East, this 
question should again be transferred to a regular session of the Security 
^unefl of the UN. This proposal is now also supported by the Prime 
Mmister of Great Britain. Mr. Macmillan. But what can this bring? 
^u. of course, know well that the Security Council, as the experience 
of Its last sessions showed, is not capable in its regular meetings to 
adopt an urgent and effective solution for this question. In this region 
an unceasing accumulation of armed forces is taking place and it more 
and more is ^ming a powder-magazine which can explode from the 
smallest sfark and evoke a world catastrophe. 

In these cirwmstances it is necessary in the quickest manner for the 
of ’ko five powers-the USSR, the USA, 
£ India-to meet, wth the participation of 

the militafv'* ^ alnut the quEck termination of 

atat meaenre, for prmervms .trenidtenioE nnivermi peaee. 
a warfa.^ r ” '* ■!=!" >» «"<• 

-oT Poaor. Can an, -one Jonh 

alont the immediate 

Sr "rl- t'-'”"* r?“ ” *' -"■> East, an, 

weleome n,J 

27^T " Eisenhower. DSB. XXXIX (August 18. 1958). 

U55.R. (Khrushdiev) Ai^t 5, 1958 

of the five c of the Heads of Government 

has shown itself inapable'of 

situation in the Near and r * .®f 'f’* question of the 

Gm-emment of the Soviet ‘Unm •*? *v of peace, the 

the Soviet Unwn wtth the aim of speediest adoption 
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of the neccssarj’ measures for stopping the aggression instructed its 
representative at the UN to demand the convocation of a Special 
Session of the General Assembly of the UN for the discussion of the 
question of the withdrawal of the troops of the USA from Lebanon 
and troops of Great Britain from Jordan. The Soviet Government 
hopes that the consideration of that question in the General Assembly, 
in whidi there are represented large as well as small states, will 
permit finding of a way to liquidate the war danger created in the 
Near and Middle East by the actions of the USA and England and 
bring tranquillity to that area. 

— Letter to President Eisenhower, DSB^ XXXIX (September 1, 
1958), 346. 

UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC (Loufti) July 15, 1958 
All the official documents which we have before us, such as the report 
of the Observer and the statements of most of the world press, have 
clearly shown that the question of Lebanon was an internal problem, 
which was in fact of concern only to the Lebanese, and it was up to 
the Lebanese to find a solution to it. Tlie armed intervention of the 
Government of the United States, at the request of President Chamoun, 
unfortunately can merely aggravate the situation and make it more 
critical in that part of the ss'orld. 


I thought that the resolution of the Security Council of 1 1 June last 
was apt to improve the situation in Lebanon and to enable the 
Lebanese to settle their differences themselves. It is in this spirit that 
my delegation did not object to the resolution of the Council. It was 
threfore with considerable regret that wc take note of this new attitude 
of the Government of the United States. 

• . . there is a decision of the Council which should be carried out and 

which is being carried out by the Observation Group. ' 

Prom the very first day it became clear that this resolution of the 
Securitj’ Council of 11 June last did not satisfy the present Govern- 
ment of Lebanon. We noted therefore that the Observation Group 
and the observers themselves were the taiget of much criticism of the 
part of the President of the Lebanese Republic. 

(Doc S/PV. 828, pp. 16, 17) 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC (Loufti) July 16, 1958 

• . . 1 stated that my delegation found that this intervention was not 
justified because the situation in Lebanon was continuously improving 
and the observers were able to fulfil their task, and this follows clearly 
from the statement of the Secretary-General yesterday, his statement 
today, and is confirmed by tbc statements of the Observation Group 
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in the press release of 16 July wWA was circulated this morning under 
code S/4051. 


What is important also is that Article 51 of the Charter which was 
invoked by Mr. Arkoul does not apply in this case. On the one hand, 
nobody can see here that there was armed aggression against I^banon. 
The observers did not speak o! aggression. 

(Doc. S/PV. 830, pp. 2-3) 

UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC (Uufti) July 17, 1958 
The Security Council, in its resolution of ll June, clearly stated that 
it was far from being convinced 1^ the statements of Mr. Malik and 
that it was not impressed by information which stemmed from such 
intelltgcnce sources. 

. . . The report of the Observation Group, which has just been cir- 
culated, will merely confirm the thesis which I advanced here, namely 
that there was no motive for the United States to land troops in 
Lebanon. It is quite obvious that the observers now have access to 
all areas in Lebanon. (Doc. S/PV. 831, pp. 55-56) 

UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC (Loufu) July 18, 1958 
We can understand that the Government of the United States is not 
prepared to have its troops attacked by the regular forces of the United 
Arab Republic, but what is tmporunt «x4 serious ia that the United 
States wishes to be the judge as to which are tlie elements under our 
control or accepting our directives. In making that decision, the United 
States will base itself on the imilateral reports which it receives from 
is own infonnation services. It has already done that in the case of 
its intervention in Lebanon, contrary to the report of the Observation 
Group. (Doc. S/PV. 833, pp. 16-17) 

UNTIED KINGDOM (Sr Pierson IHxon) July 15, 1958 
This response [by the United States] to a request from . . . Lebanon 
for such assistance is tertainly fully consistent vrith the provisions and 
purposes of the United Nations Charter and the established rules of 
international law. 


It has been the consistent view of Her Majesty’s Government that 
there has been interference frwn fh.e United Arab Republic in the 
affairs of Lebanon, and our iofoimatlon is that this interference is 
continuing despite the efforts of ffie Observation Group which This 
Council dispatched to Lebanon so as to ensure that no illegal infiltra- 
tion torft place. 
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. . . Wc recognize and deeply appreciate the contribution which the 
Secretary-General has made and is making. 

<Doc. S/PV. 827, p. 46) 

UNITED KINGDOM (Sic Pierson Dixon) July 18, 1958 
The Soviet draft resolution itself ignored and was irrelet’ant to the 
problem under consideration by the Council. . . . [It] asked the 
Council to decide that this assistance should be withdrawn without 
anything being put in its place. . - . 

M}’ Government . , . considers that the United Nations owes a debt 
of gratitude to the Secretary-General, to the members of the Observer 
Group, and to all the personnel employed in Lebanon, for their 
tenadous and devoted pursuit of the task assigned to them. It would 
have been a serious setback to their work if the Security Council had 
now decided on its suspension, as was proposed in the Swedish resolution. 

(Doc. S/PV. 834, pp. 51-52) 

UNITED KINGDOM (Sir Pierson Dixon) July 21, 1958 
• . . rny Government proposes to . . . withdraw British forces from 
the territory of Jordan if and when effective arrangements could be 
made by the United Nations for the protection of Jordan against 
external threat. My Government concluded from the course of the 
present debate in the Council on the Lebanese item that there is no 
Immediate prospect of agreement being reached here on the necessary 
measures In Jordan. It therefore proposes, as a first step, to explore 
urgently with the Secretary-General the possibility of devising some 
form of effective action by the United Nations. This will be done in 
consultation svith the Government of Jordan and with other Govern- 
ments concerned. The object of these consultations will be to svork 
out proposals under which assistance can be given by the United 
Nations to the Government of Jordan to ensure the preservation of 
Its territorial integrity and political independence. 

(Doc. S/PV. 835, p. 16) 

UNITED STATES (Lodge) June 10, 1958 

113. The most constructive thing the Security Council can do is to 
get United Nations observers to the borders of Lebanon to assure that 
no activities of the nature complained about by the representative of 
Lebanon are carried on. (UN. SC. ORt. 824, p. 22) 

UNITED STATES (Dulles) July 1, 1938 

Q. Air. Secretary, Air. Chamoun of LeSanon it quoted this morning 
<u sajing that, if the United Nation* action fails, he would appeal to 
friends of Lebanon and ike West for direct military assistance under 
article 51 of the United Hattons Charter. Could you define for us 
under what circumstances the United States would be willing to render 
direct military assistance to Lehattonf 
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A. I Will make a reply to your ipiestion, although I am not going to 
attempt to define in detail all the drcumstanccs under which we 
might respond. I would say thisr The normal way to deal tvith these 
prohlems is through the process of the United Nations, and the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon initiated such a process when it took its to the 
Security Council and obtained the resolution for observation under 
which the Secretary-General is now acting and under which, I believe, 
some results at least are being obtained. 

Now we have never believed that you could only act under such 
proc5c»es; indeed, article 51 was put into the charier to meet the 
contingency that it might be impractical, because of the veto power 
or otherwise, to obtain appropriate action from the United Nations. 
Artide 51, as you will tecall, talks about collective defense if an 
armed attack occurs. Now tve do not think that the words “armed 
attack” preclude treating as such an armed revolution which is 
fomented abroad, aided and assisted from abroad. Indeed you will 
tecall perhaps in the report on the North Atlantic Treaty that the 
Senate Toreign delations Committee indicated that that kind of a 
dvil disturbance could be treated as an armed attack. In our Japanese 
security treaty that is expressly spelled out. However, we believe that 
the best way to deal with these things is through the processes of the 
United Nations. We do not think it is proper yet to conclude that 
those processes have failed or will fail. If and when we had to readi 
that conclusion, then there would be a new situation which we would 
have to deal with in the light of the new drcumstances at the time. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, ieeping in mind the role tue played in discouraging, 
at least, the invasion «/ iJurt. is it realulic to think that we would 
participate tn any /find of miluary intervention in Le&anon except 
under the most extreme circumstaneest 

A. 1 don’t think that there is any analogy whatsoever between the 
situation in Lebanon, where the lawful Government is calling for 
assbtance, and the Suez case, where the armed intervention was against 
the will of the Government concerned. There is no parallel whatever 
between the two cases. We do believe that the presence in Lebanon 
of foreign ttoaps, however yustifiablc— and it is thorou^ly justifiable 
from a legal and international-law standpotnt—is not as good a solu- 
tion as for the Lebanese to find a solution themselves. It would be, as 
you put it, a sort of ineasute of last resort 

—Press Conference, DSB. XXXIX (July 21. 1958), 105-106. 
UNTTED STATES (President Bsenhower), July 15, 1938 
The United States, this monung, will report its action [in sending 
troops to t^banon at die request of Presidmt Chamoun) to an emer- 
gency meeting of the United Natioiis Security Council. As the United 
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Nations charter recognizes, there b an inherent right oi collective 
self-defense. In conformity with the spirit of the charter, the United 
States is reporting the measures taken by it to the Security Council 
of the United Nations, making clear that these measures will be 
terminated as soon as the Security Council has itself taken the measures 
necessary to maintain international peace and securit}’. 

The United States believes that the United Nations can and should 
take measures which arc adequate to preserve tlie independence and 
integrity of Lebanon. It b apparent, however, that in the face of the 
tragic and shocking events that arc occurring nearby, more will be 
required than the team of United Nations observers now in Lebanon. 
Therefore, the United States will support In the United Nations 
measures which seem to be adequate to m«t the new situation and 
which will enable the United States forces promptly to be withdrawn. 
Lebanon is a small peace-living state with which the United States has 
traditionally had the most friendly relations. There are in Lebanon 
»bout 2,500 Americans and we cannot, consistently with our historic 
relations and with the principles of the United Nations, stand idly 
by when Lebanon appeals itself for evidence of our concern and when 
Lebanon may not be able to preserve internal order and to defend itself 
against indirect aggression. 

—Statement to the Press, DSB. XXXIX (August 4, 1958), 181 

UNITED STATES (President Eisenhower) July 15, 1958 
It is our belief that the efforts of the Secretary General and of the 
United Nations observers were helpful in reducing further aid in 
terms of personnel and military equipment from across the frontiers 
of Lebanon. There was a basis for hope that the situation might be 
moving toward a peaceful solution, consonant with the continuing 
integrity of Lebanon, and that the aspect of indirect aggression from 
without was being brought under control. 

The situation was radically changed, however, on July 14, when there 
was a violent outbreak in Baghdad, In nearby Iraq. Elements in Iraq 
strongly sympathetic to the United Arab Republic seem to have 
murdered or driven from oflicc individuals comprising the lawful 
Government of that country. , . . 

We share with the Government of Lebanon the view that these events 
in Iraq demonstrate a ruthlessness of aggressive purpose which tiny 
Lebanon cannot combat without further evidence of support from 
other friendly nations. 

After the most detailed consideration, I have concluded that, given 
the developments in Iraq, the measures thus far taken by the United 
Nations Security Council are not sufficient to preserve the independence 
and integrity of Lebanon. . . . Pendiog the taking of adequate measures 
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by the United Nations, the United States will be acting pursuant to 
what the United Nations Charter recognizes is an inherent right — the 
right of all nations to wort tt^rther and to sect help when necessary 
to preserve their independence. 1 repeat that we wish to withdraw out 
forces as soon as the United Nations has taken further effective steps 
designed to safeguard Lebanese independence. 

It is clear that etents whidt have been occurring in Lebanon represent 
indirect aggression from widiout, and that such aggression endangers 
the independence and intc^ty of Lebanon, 

It is recognized that the step now being taken may have serious con- 
sequences. I have, however, come to the considered and sober con- 
dusion that despite the risks involved this action is required to support 
the principles of justice and mtematlonal law upon which peace and 
a stable international order depend. 

—Message (o Congress, DSB, XXXIX (August 4, 1958), 182-83 

UNITED STATES (Uxlge) July J5, 1958 

The United Nations must be particularly alert in protecting the 
security of small States from imerfetenet by those whose resources 
and power are larger. This is a principle which has been supported 
here in this very hall in the past and which should be supported today 
regardless of who the offender may be. 

The Overthrow of another Sute by subversion and the fomenting of 
internal strife b more difficult for the world to combat than is direct 
military aggression, because the fomenting of internal strife b harder 
to see with your eyes. But thb b not the first time that the United 
Nations has faced sudi a problem. The United Nations faced surii a 
proMctn successfully in Greece in 1946, when Soviet-sponsored insurrec- 
tion threatened to overwhelm the Greek Government. The United 
Nations did so unsuccessfully in 1948 when tlie Communist coup was 
perpetrated in Czrcho^lovakia. 


The United Nations sought to provide means for dealing with such 
aggressive developments in the future when in 1949 and in 1950 it 
adopted the Essentials of Peace and the Peace through deeds resolutions 
of the General Assembly. (Doc. S/PV. 827, pp, 27, 28-30) 

UNITED CTATES (Lodge) July 17, 1958 

To us there is an unanswerable argument in the unanimous vietv of 
the United Nations Observer Croup which has just reached the 
Council today in document S/4Q52, which says that furthtr stations 
and perminent observation pmo should be established close to the 
Irontier, and that the size of the group should be increased to a total 
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of some 200, whidi Is about double its present strength. Evidently, 
the United Nations Observer Group does not think it should suspend 
its activities. 

I am afraid that some misconceptions have crept into the debate w ith 
respect to the actual situation in Lebanon. I have heard it implied 
here that because the Observation Group has not reported the occur- 
rence of a certain event, the event . . . has not happened. The fallacy 
of this contention becomes plain when you consider that the Observa- 
tion Group has not made a final report; that the Obseivation Group 
undoubtedly possesses a great deal of infonnation which it has not 
yet reported or had time to evaluate; that all that we have had from 
the Observation Group so far have been interim reports and reports 
on the progress of their organizational work; and that it has not been 
able to penetrate thoroughly many of the most sensitive border areas, 
nor to engage in any extensive night patrols. 

... It was only yesterday that ue were told that the Observation 
Group had finally reached agreement to enable it to get to the frontiers 
of Lebanon all the way around. That agreement was only received 
on the day, may I point out, that our forces landed, and with great 
respect I submit that our efforts may have already been helpful to 
the work of the United Nations. The fact that the day before yester- 
day the Observation Group got permission to reach the frontiers of 
tebanon is a cause for gratification. But, obviously, it does not mean 
that the work of the Observation Group u finished. On the contrary, 
It means that they are now in a much better position than they have 
ever been to go ahead. It marks the end of the beginning — the end 
of the beginning — as far as the Observation Group is concerned, and 
the beginning of a phase which can be of even greater usefulness. 
So I think we ought to be clear about that, 

(Doc. S/PV. 831, pp. 22-25) 
UNITED STATES (President Eisenhower) July 22, 1958 
When last week the Soviet Union introduc^ in the United Nations 
Security Council a Resalutim condemning our action in Lebanon, that 
Resolution received only one vote — that of the Soviet Union itself. 

I also note that efforts were made withm the Security Council to 
provide Lebanon with increased protection from the United Nations 
so as to preserve its integrity and independence, thus permitting United 
States forces promptly to be withdrawn. There were two such pro- 
posab, each defeated by the one vetoing vote of the Soviet Union. 

How does the. Saskt Up-van its zllegztww. thtt United States 

forces in Lebanon endanger world pmee with the veto of these two 
proposab? 

The Soviet Union, by its constant abuse of its veto 


power in the 
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Security Coundl — its veto of today was the 85th — would tear dovr^ 
and not strengthen, the orderly processes which the nations have estab- 
lished for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

Vour present proposal seems further calculated to derogate from the 
authority and prestige of the United Nations. What you pro^sc 
amounts 'm effect to five nations, xndiout sanction of the United 
Nations and without conformity with its Charter, rcadiing what you 
call '’recommendations” regarding the Near and Middle East which 
would then be submitted to the United Nations S^rity Council. But 
in reality such so-called “recoimnendations" would be decisions and 
the process would in effect make the United Nations into a “rubber 
stamp" for a few great powers. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, when procedures are sought to be im- 
provised to meet what is alleged to be a situation of great urgency, 
this can scarcely be expected to save time. . . . 

If, indeed, the Soviet Union seriously believes that there is an im- 
minent threat to world peace, it is bound by the United Nation* 
Charter to take the matter to the Security Council. . . . 

The Security Council is already dealing with certain phases of the 
problem alluded to by your note. If you or we believe that other 
aspects of this problem or other problems should be urgently dealt 
with In the interests of peace, then « lies open to any of us to enlarge 
the scope of the Security Council consideration. Furthermore, under 
the Charter, members of government, including Heads of Government 
and Foreign Ministers, may represent a member nation at the Security 
Council. If such a meeting were generally desired, the United States 
would join in following that orderly procedure. 

I do not, of course, exclude the discussion, outside the United Nations, 
of world or reponal problems, not posing alleged imminent threats 
to the peace. 1 cannot but deplore the persistent refusal of your Gov- 
ernment for so many months to agree to the adequate preparation of a 
‘ summit" meeting at which we could exchange considered views on the 
great problems which confront the world, , . , 

— Letter to Premier Khrushchev, DSB, XXXIX (August 11, 1958), 
230-31. 

UNITED STATES (Presdettc Eisenbower} JiJy 25, 1958 
1 am glad that you now recognize the responsibility nf the United 
Nations and have withdrawn your original proposal which would have 
gravely undermined the prestige and authority of the United Nations. 


You now make specific suggestions dealirrg with the composition of the 
Security Council and the conditions under which nations other than 
members of the Coundl may partidpate in discussions of the Council. 
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My letter to you of July 22 urged that one of the advantages of 
proceedings in the Security CouncO fe that there arc established rules 
on these matters and it is accordingly not necessary to rely on im- 
provising. 1 pointed out that when mles of this kind are sought to be 
improvised, there is raised a whole series of netv problems, notably as 
to the participation and non-parttcipation of various states. The United 
States will adhere, in these respects, to the Charter, which lays down 
the conditions under which nations which arc not members of the 
Council may partidpate in the discussions of the Council. 

As to the agenda, we agree that it should be limited to a discussion 
of the problems of the Middle East, including the causes of those 
problems. I would, however, be lacking in candor if I did not make 
dear that to put peace and security on a more stable basis in the 
Middle East requires far more than merely a consideration of Lebanon 
and Jordan. These situations arc but isolated manifestations of far 
broader problems. In my opinion the instability' of peace and security 
is in large measure due to the jeopardy in which small nations arc 
placed. It would be the purpose of the United States to deal with the 
specific incidents you raise within that broad context. To do otherwise 
would be to be blind to the teaching of history*- 

It is my earnest hope that through the United Nations Security Council 
steps can be taken in regard to the Middle East which, by making 
peace more secure there, will help promote it elsewhere. 

(Same, pp. 233-34) 

UNITED STA'TES (President Eisenhower) August 5, 1958 
I welcome Mr. Khrushchev's agreement that the problems we have 
had under discussion in our recent exchange of letters should be placed 
again before the United Nations. I regret that he did not accept the 
Security Council with the Heads of Government present as the ap- 
propriate forum in view of his alleged concern over the threats to the 
peace. However, the General Assembly is completely acceptable, 
particularly since the United States previously proposed on July 18th 
such a procedure to the Security Council. 

— Public Statement, DSB, XXXIX (September I, 1958), 342. 
UNTitiiJ STATES (Lodge) September 2, 1938 
The final result of the United Nations consideration of the Near 
East question came . . . when, instead of denouncing the United States 
or oiling upon us to withdraw, or doing any of the things which the 
Soviet Union wanted, the United Nations adopted a resolution which 
^bodies the kind of thing which we think should be done in the 
Near East. It contained a pledge of noninterference, and it in effect 
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put the United Nations in Lebanon and Jordan. Both of th«e provi- 
sions, therefore, if lived up to, would make possible our withdrawal. 
Finally, and of great importance for the future, the resolution approved 
a long-range scheme for regional economic development along the lines 
proposed by President Eisenhower. 

To be sure, resolutions arc but words and, if they are to be considered 
successful, they must be carried out in practice. But the resolution just 
adopted in New York was a constructive document, and it represented 
not only a defeat for the efforts of the Soviet Union to condemn 
United States but was also gratifying evidence of the way in whtt^ 
the nations in a troubled part of the world can go ahead on their 
own to reduce tensions. 

If I may utter a personal view, it is that we accomplished more at 
this special session of the General Assembly than would have been 
accomplished at the type of unprepared and hastily convened summit 
meeting which Mr. Khrushchev favottd — and then hastily dropped 
after his visit to Peking. Our correspondence with the Soviet Union 
on thb matter showed that the Soviets had no sincere concern for the 
desires of the small countries of the Near East but tvere only looking 
for a dianct to make trouble. 

—Address before the 40Eh Convention of the American Le^’on, DSB, 
XXXIX (September 22, 1958), 449-50. 

UNITED STATES (Herter) September 5, 1958 
Now, it may be asked, in such a situation as that in Lebanon and 
Jordan why should the United States tvork through the United Na- 
tions? IVhy not choose the direct, simple way, unfettered by the com- 
plexities of multilateral diplomacy? The answer is simple. The day 
is gone when any great pmver, or even a group of great powers, for 
that matter, can take matters in its own hands to “solve” an interna- 
tional situation affecting others. 

Prime Minister Nehru, in his recently published analysis of the world 
today, put it this way: 

‘‘We have arrived at a stage in the modem world when an attempt at 
fordble imposition of ideas on any large section of people is bound 
ultimately to fail. In present drcumstances this will lead to war and 
tremendous destruction. There will be no victory— Kinly defeat for 
cveryotw.” 

The world is a growing community of sovereign nations, and each has 
a responsibility for the peaceful solution of international problems 
nherever they may occur, The Near East problem is as much, perhaps 
more, a matter of concern to rise small states as it is to the large 
powen. Small countries, such as Lebanon and Jordan, will remain 
free and independent only thniugh collective action. As was shown 
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during the recent session of the General Assembly, statesmanship and 
leadership are by no means the monopoly of the few; they are, 
fortunately, shared by many. 

—Address before the Amerveart Political Science Association, DSB, 
XXXIX (September 29, 1958), 495. 

UNITED STATES (Lloyd) September 25, 1958 

50. ... We have to admit that to date the Security Coundl, except 
in one or two instances, has not been a success as an authority for 
enforcing international agreements or for dealing speedily with threats 
to the peace. The reason for this is not a fault in the United Nations, 
but the fact that the great Powers have failed to agree and that the 
veto has been repeatedly misused by one great Power. 

51. The result has been not only a failure to get agreed solutions, 
but also it has proved impossible for speedy action to be taken in 
critical situations. That is rvhy in the situation in Lebanon and Jordan 
in the week beginning 14 July 1958 it svas necessary for the United 
States and the United Kingdom, m response to requests from legitimate 
Governments, to take speedy action to preserve the independence of 
two small countries and so to win time for other action, 

52. Our Organiaation is more $u«es$ful when it is given time to 
reconcile diSerent points of view in order to show the way to acceptable 
solutions, ^Vhen there has been time for this process of reconciliation 
to work, the United Nations has proved svcll qualified and often very 
successful in producing acceptable solutions ivithin the framework of 
the Charter, 

53. Again in this context let us look at what has happened over 
Lebanon and Jordan. On 21 August 1958, at the third emergency 
special session of the General Assembly, something happened whieJj 
none of us, I think, suspected would happen: a resolution [1237 
(ES-III)] was unanimously passed. That resolution seemed to re- 
cognize exactly the principle which I am seeking to advocate — the 
prindple of the interdependence of the Arab countries of the Middle 
East, indeed of all the countries of the Middle East. That resolution 
propounded in admirable words the doctrine of “live and let live.” 

54. Following upon the resolution, the Secretary-General visited 
some of the countries txincemed in the Middle East. I pay warm 
tribute to his disinterested and strenuous endeavours to promote a 
settlement as well as to his other work in this Organization. . . . 

(UN. GA. I3th. ORs.. 758 mtg.) 

Palestine 

UN (&cretary-Genera!) August 20, 1959 

• . . little or no progress can be reported from [Palestine]. , . . The 
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United Nations Truce Supcrvaion Organization, the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East an 
the United Nations Emergency Force, therefore, remain essenm 
elements in the efions of Ac Organization to assist the Mem r 
Governments to maintain stable and peaceful conditions. 

(UN, GA. 14th. ORs. SuPpL lA. P- 4) 

ISRAEL (Ebaa) January 30, 1959 

The ^.lixed Arniisttce Commission has carried out its function m 
investigating the complaint and determining the facts. The fact^ that 
it has done so Arough the present report rather than by endorsing a 
severely worded ex parte resolution by one of the complainants is not 
material. The competence extends up to Ae important duty of attestioj 
the facts. There have been long periods of inttanquilUty during A« 
past years when the procedural porition of Ae Armistice has beer 
precisely as it is today. . . . after ten years of duration the Armistici 
haa not been developed into permanent peace. When a provisiona 
structure endures bejond the time for whiA it was erected, tnanj 
anomalies and strains set in. These are matters which can be discusses 
and negotiated. Indeed article 8 of the Israel-Syrian Anuistice Agree 
ment lays donm the procedure for suA discussion, but only if it i 
dearly understood Aat members of the Security Council insist on th 
unconditional and reciprocal validity of the cease-fire. . . . The fac 
Aat peaceful shepherds cannot graze Aeir Bocks in Ae Galilee are; 
unarmed is a vivid index of the UA of security, peace and tranquillit; 
in Ais region. The Security Coundl and the United Nations as : 
whole will surely not have aAievcd its funaion in Ais area unti 
people can go about these peaceful pursuits without Ae necessity o 
carrying weapons of defence. (Doc. S/PV. 845, pp. 32-35, 91 

JAPAN (Matsudaira) January 30, 1959 

... if Ae iniunction of Ac Security Council against resort to militar 
force is not respected or k paralysed by some oAer drcumstances an 
if Ae peace maAinery of Ae area does not work properly, ou 
endeavour must be extended towards securing ways and means t 
ensure the smooA functicxiing of Ae said peace maAinery. We migl 
find ways to strengthen, revise or review Ae whole structure of tl 
peace maAinery. 4Ve arc more and more inclined to weight tfi 
wisdom of suA a course. (Same, pp. 57-60 

NKW ZEALAND (Oavin) August 15, 1958 
19. Among Aese confiicts Ae Palestine issue is central. It is no' 
SIX years since this Assembly carried out an examination of Ae fu 
ran^ of Ac problem. , , , the Assembly Aoufd make a serious cffoi 
to formulate recommendaUDns whkh might serve as Ae basis for 
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lasting reconciliation . . . [and] dedde what obligations it was pre- 
pared to assume in order to pve its recommendations meaning. . . , 
unless steps arc taken to make the situation better, it is bound to get 
worse. 

have, I believe, not been alone in soicing our disappointment 
ttat thwe should have been a reluctance at earlier sessions of this 
•'wscmbly to extend our work from the study of effects to the study 
0 Quses and to accept the responsibility from which we have retreated 
«n recent years. (UN. GA. 3rd. ESS. ORs. Til mtg.) 

(Shukairy) October 1, 1958 
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UN (Secretary-General) August 25, 1938 

Arrangements have also been completed and reported to the Members 
for the repayment of advances made by certain Member States to the 
United Nations to meet the cost of clearing the Suez Canal. Collection 
of the 3 per cent surcharge on Canal tolls, as previously approved in 
principle by the General Assembly, svnll start on 15 September, and it 
is hoped that the expenditure on clearance of the Canal will be re- 
covered by this means within about three years. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORs., Suppl. lA. p. 2) 

UN (Secretary-General) August 20, 1959 

In the course of 1959, attention has again repeatedly been drawn to 
questions raised by present policies regarding the Suez Canal. . . . 
While never losing sight of its ultimate objectives in this region, as 
repeatedly stated, the United Nations, in these drcumstances, may 
make its main contribution also to a solution of the Suez question by 
continuing to work for a reduction of tensions, for the avoidance of 
incidents and for such, at least, temporary solutions to limited problems 
as may be attainable and as may lead to further opportunities for 
continued progress toward these ultimate objectives. 

(UN. GA. Nth. ORs. Suppl. lA. p. 5) 
UNITED STATES (Lodge) January 17, 1958 
It is certain that what has b<Kn accomplished could not have been 
done by the United States acting alone in accordance with what, at 
Srse glance, mi^t appear to be the »le dictates fil our otvn self- 
interest. The truth is that our self-interest is not always best served 
by working alone. This turn away from war thus could only have 
been accomplished by mobilizing our influence, and that of others, 
in accordance with the only existing moral code of world behavior, 
the United Nations Charter. 

This is further proof, perhaps the most important proof we have ever 
had, of the value of the United Nations to the American people. 

— Address prepared for delivery at the University of Louisville, DSB, 
XXXVII (March 3, 1958), 347. 

UNITED STATES (President Eisenhower) June 26, 1958 
In 1957 the United Nations took an important step forward to maintain 
peaceful conditions in another troubled area of the Middle East. In 
an unprecedented action its members agreed to share the costs of the 
United Nations Emergency Force on the same basis as their con- 
tributions to the United Natiims budget. In this way the Assembly 
insured the existence of UNEF for another year as the chief deterrent 
to threats to peace in the Gaza Strip and the Sharm-el-Sheikh area. 
This truly international police force can boast an inspiring record since 
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its creation more than a year ago. It has helped to reduce to a 
minimum tension-breeding incidents between Egypt and Israel. Its 
international character has provided Itvtng proof that men of different 
nations, backgrounds and religums can work together harmoniously to 
create peaceful conditions in an area where tensions might otherwise 
run higji. 

— Letter transmitting to the Congress the I2th Annual Report on 
U.S. partidpation in the United Nations, DSB, XXXIX (August 4, 
1958), 220. 



Chapter 4. ORGANIZATIONAL MATTERS 

Introduetion 

Delegates show a greater willingness to comment freely on or- 
ganizational matters than on other aspects of the United Nations. 
None of the inhibitions that affect thdr discussions of political prob- 
lems operate when they turn to evaluate the organization’s ability 
to achieve its purposes. Many representatives actually relate their 
analyses of substantive issues to organizational problems, implying that 
failures to agree stem often from inadequate procedures. 

Their comments do not fall into any pattern, but several dis- 
cernible themes occur. On the question of Chinese representation, the 
Communist Members were naturally vociferous and the United States 
adamant, but few spoke enthusiastically of the practice of exclud- 
ing the Peking Government, a diffidence that is potentially significant. 
There were a good many remarks on the growing practice of groups 
of states to consult together informally before meetings of the organi- 
zation. Most of the Members who commented on these caucuses be- 
lies'ed that the groups should not become hard and solid blocs, and 
they deplored the evidence that the blocs were growing into cohesive 
political factions. 

Most states praised the General Assembly sessions for the op- 
portunity they provided, especially during the General Debate, for 
everyone to review the ss’orld situation. The delegates all valued the 
chances which the United Nations offered them to present their own 
views and hear the policy positions of ocher governments. In previous 
years delegates have argued in favor of mlarging the several United 
Nations Councils to give states adequate political representation, but 
many statements during this period stressed the need to represent ade- 
quately the diverse economic interests of states. 

By far the most interesting assessments in 1958 and 1959 concern 
the role of the Secretary-General. Most members praised his per- 
ceptive comments in introdudng his Annual Report and lauded his 
diplomatic skill, but the Soviet bloc Members were entirely silent 
on these two matters. They were no means silent, however, in 
their demands for unanimous great-power agreement in the Security 
Council, nor was the West shy about objecting to what they con- 
strued as the misuses of the veto. The selections to follow also contain 
significant comments on voting in the General Assembly, particularly 
Premier Khrushchev’s remarks (which India echoed) that majority 
decisions are not important in international relations and that passing 
resolutions against the will of a small but significant minority was 
not necessarily in the Assembly’s interest. 
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Blocs and Groaps 

ALBANIA (SKtylla) October 1, 1959 . 

One of the prindple lying at the very basa of our Organization is 
that of equitable geographical distribution in the membership of United 
Nations organs. For many years, the seat of one non-permanent member 
of the Security Council, which ^ould properly have been conferred 
upon a representative of Eastern Europe, has arbitratily been occupied 
% tepresentatives of other geographic groups. We believe it necessary 
to respect the rights of all groups, including those in the socialist camp. 

(UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/TV. 816 mtg.. p. 61) 

CAMBODIA (Son Sann) September 17, 1959 
118. But unfortunately, as the Chairman of the Cambodian delega- 
tion, His Royal Highness Prince Norodom Sihanouk, pointed out last 
year, aldiough the United Nations is playing an ever greater part in 
the life of all nations, its actmtjts, wWA should have a uoivettal 
character, are still seriously hampered by the existence within the 
Organization of hostile and conflicting blocs, so that the United Nations 
is prevented from playing its full role of supervision and censure, and 
is slowly being transformed into a forum for propaganda and the 
clash of opposing beliefs, while the Charter and the real aims of the 
United Nations are forgotten. Cerram problems are inevitably raised 
yean after year, and the result is inevitably a deadlock for which a 
purely illusory solution b found by the adoption of a large number of 
resolutions which are theoretical rather than practical. 

(UN. GA. 14th. OR*., p. 29) 
ICELAND (Thors) October 5, 1959 

There b one omen that forebodes danger and dbruption in the fruitful, 
fair and rcalbtic work of our Organization. It b the division and 
tndrdtmtnt of delegations into blocs which vote together, act together, 
and^ jointly claim benefits, privileges and positions for their members. 
This has become an ever-increasmg charactcrbtic of our daily affairs 
and activities. These blocs, which in more polite but superficial lan- 
guage, are called groups, are known to us under various names such 
as the British Commonwealth Group, the Latin American Group, the 
Afro-Asian Group, the NATO Group, the Coaimunistic Group and 
even the European Group, whidi seems to be the vaguest one since 
Europe is strictly divided. The strengthming of these blocs bears a 
certdft danger in itself. \Vc must avoid letting them develop to the 
extent that all decisions here in rmr Organization are reached inside 
idle blocs, but not by the nations individually. According to our Charter, 
we are here, each delegation to represent the Government of our 
SQV-ereign natwsn and act in that capaaty guided by the ideals and 
prindples of our Charter. 
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If this tendency should further develop, we might come to the con- 
clusion that it would be suSdent to have one representative for each 
bloc attending the meetings here and the rest of us could pack up 
and go home. My delegation is not a member of any bloc and is not 
supported by any of them. Naturally, however, being one of the 
Western dcmocrades, our course most frequently runs parallel with 
other democratic countries by reason of common ideals, common 
heritage and similar tvays of thinking sunilar desires and aspirations 
of our peoples, similar outlook on life and the same love for freedom. 
This is particularly the case in our relations with the other Nordic 
countries. It is to be avoided that the wrangling for positions and 
influence tie the delegations into tight blocs. The freedom of thought 
and action of each nation must be reserved. Then we may have the 
hope that also the small nations can have some mission inside the 
United Nations, (UN. GA. l4th. Doc. A/PV. 820, pp. 36-37) 
INDIA (Krishna Menon) October 6. 1959 

In that connexion, we welcomed the statement of the representative 
of Iceland the other day, not about fishing rights In the North Pole 
—in that we do not want to participate— but in regard to the forma- 
tion of blocs, not the blocs of the cold war, but the blocs inside the 
Assembly, We ourselves belong to various grouts, and I think that 
groups, in so far as they seek to offer to the Assembly the collective 
wisdom, are a constructive force. But if, on the other hand, blocs 
surround themselves with walls of isolation, then we shall divide the 
unity of this Assembly. A degree of nei^beurliness, a degree of the 
coming together of people who have common problems and common 
backgrounds, is to be expected. 

But my delegation shares, with the representatives of Iceland, the 
concern that our attempts to co-operate with each other should not 
result in our isolating ourselves from the whole of the United Nations. 

(UN. GA. I4th. Doa A/PV. 823, pp. 58-60) 

PAKISTAN (Prince Aly Khao) October 3, 1958 
120. It is well known that the smaller States meet together occa- 
sionally in various groups, reflecting to some extent the geographical 
division of the world or common cultural and historical backgrounds. 
But the allegiance of the smaller onintrics to the Charter must over- 
ride and transcend their regional solidarity if the United Nations is 
not to become a house divided agauist itself. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORs.. 769 mtg.) 
UNTIED STATES (Lodge) January 17, 1958 
Many new members are countries which were once colonies and whose 
experience in self-government is recent. Ten such countries have become 
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members since 1955. Some persons {trcdictcd that these countries would 
be erratic and vengefuL On the contrary, many of them have exercised 
a constructive and moderating influence on many difEcult questions, 
nouhly Algeria and Cyprus. And when it became necessary to pass^ a 
climactic resolution of condemnation against the Soviet Union for its 
brutality in Hungary, 60 countries voted "y**” — nearly three-quarters 
of the whole membership in the General Assembly— and only 10 voted 
"no.” This would not have been possible without the votes of such 
countries as Libya, Nepal, Tunisia, Burma, and Laos. These facts 
give grounds for confidence in fhe future. They also refute the notion 
of a so-called "neutralist bloc” in the United Nations which alw’ays 
votes together on every issue. 

— Address prepared for delivery at the University of Louisville, DSB, 

XXXVIII (March 3, 1958), 345 

UNITED STATES (Herter) September 17, 1959 

77. The United States believes that major committees of the United 

Nations should continue to reflect the principle of fair geographical 

representation. This principle derogates in no way from the relative 

contribution which those States with auferioT technical capacity can 

make. (UN. GA. 14th. ORi.. p. 13) 

Chinese Representation 

ALBANIA (Sbtylla) September 21, 1959 

167. This problem has been outstanding for many yean now and the 
postponement of a solution from session to session, primarily as a result 
of the negative and hostile attitude ol the United States, has done 
grave barm to the efficiency and prestige of the United Nations, 

(UN. GA. I4th. ORi.. p. 69) 
ALBANIA (Sbtylla) October I, 1959 

We note with regret, however, that certain representatives would have 
this Assembly become, alas, the bastion of the cold war. Thus, thanks 
to the negative stand and cgobtic interest of a single Tower which 
flouts common sense, justice and the pressing interests of the United 
Nations, we find that the question of restoring the rights of the 
People’s Republic of China in the United Nations is a matter which 
has been deferred onoc again. 

(UN. GA- 14th. ORj.. A/PV. 816, p. 300) 
BULGARIA (lailcanov) Septnobrr 22 , 1959 

31. For ten years a systematic attempt has been made to trample un- 
derfoot the basic principle of the universality of the United Nations. 
For ten years, openly abusing its influence and manifesting ill will, the 
United States has deprived the largest nation in the ivorld, the great 
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Chinese nation, of its right to le^timate representation in the United 
Nations. It has thus robbed every fourteenth person on our planet of 
his right to be represented here. 

34. It is time we recognised that the United States attitude to the 
representation of China in the United Natwns is damaging, first and 
foremost, to the Organization itself, and hence, to all States Members. 
By continuing to act in this way, the United States is attempting to 
restrict the influence and authority of the United Nations, and to 
obstruct its efforts to solve major international problems. 

(Same, p. 76) 

BYELORUSSIAN S5.R. (Kiselev) September 22, 1939 
87. It is a fact adversely affecting the prestige of our Organiration 
that the United Nations, despite the proposals repeatedly submitted 
by the Indian, Soviet and other delegations, has as yet been unable to 
adopt a favourable decision of the question of the United Nations 
representation for the People’s Republic of China — the only correct 
derision and that which is expected by all the peace-loving nations. 

(Same, pp. St-82) 

CAMBODIA (Prince Norodom Shanouk) September 24, 1958 
3. We cannot hide the fact (hat nuny of us were deeply disappointed 
to see the crucial problem of the represenution of China held up once 
again. Even if our lack of realism in ^is matter does not ^row the 
world Into an immediate tragic conflict, we shall be unable to prevent 
the debate which was evaded from being resumed one day in tha 
Assembly in an atmosphere of increased bitterness. 

29. We also feel that the cause of the present crisis must be attributed 
to the fact that the People's Republic of China is still excluded from 
the United Nations. (UN. GA. 13th. ORt., 756 mtg.) 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA (David) September 23, 1959 
119. If the United Nations n to be a real instrument of international 
co-operation it is vital first and foremost that the legitimate rights of 
the People’s Republic of China In the United Nations should be 
restored and that the Chlang Kai-shek puppets, who represent nobody, 
should be driven out of our Organization. 

(UN, GA. 14th. ORs., p. 120) 
HAITI (Dotrinville) Augiut 6, 1959 

94. [HeJ pointed out [in reply to Soviet comments about the Chinese 
representatives] that the representatives seated in the Coundl were 
the representatives of Governments reco^ized by the United Nations. 

(UN. TC 24th. ORs., p. 496) 
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Chme$« nation, of its right to le^timate representation in the United 
Nations. It has thus robbed every fourteenth person on our planet of 
his right to be represented here. 

34. It b time we recognized that the United States attitude to the 
representation of China in the United Nations is damaging, first and 
foremost, to the Organization itself, and hence, to all States Members. 
By continuing to act in this way, the United States is attempting to 
restrict the influence and authority of the United Nations, and to 
obstruct its efforts to solve major intematioiul problems. 

(Same, p. 76) 

BYELORUSSIAN &S.R. (Kiselev) September 22, 1959 
87. It is a fact adversely affecting the prestige of our Organization 
that the United Nations, despite the proposals repeatedly submitted 
by the Indian, Soviet and other delegations, has as yet been unable to 
adopt a favourable decision of the ejuestion of the United Nations 
representation for the People’s Republic of China — the only correct 
decision and that which is expected by all the peace-loving nations, 

(Same, pp. 81-82) 

CAMBODIA (Prince Norodom Sihanouk) September 24, 1958 
3. We cannot hide the fact that many of us were deeply disappointed 
to tee the crucial problem of the representation of China held up once 
again. Even if our lack of realism in this matter does not throw the 
world into an immediate tragic conflict, we shall be unable to prevent 
the debate which was evaded from being resumed one day in this 
Assembly in an atmosphere of increased bitterness, 

29. We also feel that the caxise of the present crisis must be attributed 
to the fact that the People’s Republic of China is still excluded from 
the United Nations. (UN. GA. 13th. ORt., 756 mtg.) 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA (David) September 23, 1959 
119. If the United Nations is to be a real instrument of international 
co-operation it is vital first and foremost that the legitimate rights of 
the People’s Republic of China in the United Nations should be 
restored and that the Chiang Kai-shek puppets, who represent nobody, 
should be driven out of our Organization. 

(UN, GA. Nth. ORs., p. 120) 
HAITI (Dorrinville) August 6, 1959 

94. (He] pointed out [in reply to Soviet comments about the Chinese 
representatives) that the representatircs seated in the Coundl were 
the representatives of Governments recognized by the United Nations. 

(UN. TC. 24th. ORi.. p. 496) 
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HUNGARY. (Sac) September 23, 1958 

By now there is no one who does ttot realixe that sootier or later 
the representative of the Chinese People's Republic ivill occupy his 
rightful place In the United Nations. The desperate mancouvres in- 
troduced in an attempt to obstruct and prevent this recall to mind an 
absurd historical parallel. Let no one be taken aback by so momentous 
an example; the significance of Ac subject warrants a parallel of 
sudj importance. When Copernicus startled his contemporaries with his 
staggering disaivery that it was not Ac sun which revolved about Ac 
earth but Ae earth whiA revolved about Ae sun, an edict was 
proclaimed in Rome, Ae mediaeval Intellectual metropolis, Aat Ais 
was not so, but that Ae sun did revolve about the csrA. However 
impressive Ac prestige of mediaeval Rome, that soleion decree was 
binding neiAer on Ae sun nor on Ae earth. 

(UN. GA. 13A. 755 mtg.) 

HUNGARY (Sik) September 22, 1959 

21. ... It is mere illusion for an international Organization to deal 
vriA Ac problems of International peace and security, 'vith Ae uni- 
versal proWems of disarmament and, among oAer things, wiA the 
fate of Ae peoples of Asia, while excluding from Ae discussions one 
of Ae powerful factors of international life, tbe Chinese People’s 
Republic, whiA is ever growing in power. This procedure progressively 
diminishes Ae seriousness and importance of Ae position taken by Ae 
General Assembly and, at Ae same time, it endangers Ae existence of 
Ais Organizarion. 

22. The longer forced resolutions keep op Ae present mendacious 
situation, Ae more Aey will conjure up the danger Aat beset Ae 
l-eague of Nations; and Ae longer Ae Assembly’s resolutions fail to 
come to terms wiA tniA and rejity, Ae more will Aose delaying Ae 
solution of Ais ^estlon have cause to be ashamed. 

(UN. GA. Uth, ORj.. p. 75) 
INDIA (Krishna Menon) SepCetnber 22, 1959 
5. . . . Mr. President, once again an unhealAy precedent has un- 
fortunately been followed. An item is proposed on the provisional 
agenda. The General Committee is strictly enjoined by Ae rules of 
procedure not to enter into politka! omsiderations. The only function 
the General Committee has in Ais context is eiAer to accept or to 
reject an item- It may be argued Aat Ac first part of Ae draft resolu- 
tion of Ae General Comnuttee before us probably does it. The only 
Aing Aat might be said against it k Aat it is unnecessary; Aat a 
contrary vote b suffident, instead of having a draft resolution. But 
Aat b a matter of Aoice, with which we do not quarrel- However, the 
second part b not covered by Ae item at all, bcMuse the item simply 
says "Question of Ae representation of China in Ae United Nations." 
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On that there is a draft resolution of a political character, which is 
strictly barred by rule 41 of the rules of procedure, whicli states: 
“[The General Committee] shall assist the President In the general 
conduct of the work of the General Assembly which falls within the 
competence of the President. It shall not, however, decide any political 
question.” 

6. It may be said that thb Is not “deciding” a political question but 
is solely making a “recommendation,” that it is merely a decision to 
recommend rather than making a political dedsion. Therefore, I 
submit — though I know it is not going to carry me any further — that 
the whole posture adopted the General Committee in regard to this 
matter is ultra vires as regards the rules and the competence of the 
General Comnuttee. This Committee, which is also called a Steering 
Committee, is a business committee to deal with some of the problems 
of the Assembly before-hand in order that our work may be fadlitated. 
Instead of that, like many other organs of the Assembly — and I shall 
not specify any — it tries to usurp the sovereign functions of this body, 
and I submit that no such committee, least of all a Steering Com- 
mittee, is qualified to pronounce politically. 

[UM. GA. Uth. ORt., p. 
IRAQ (Jawad) September 21, 1959 

130. . . . The recommendation of the General Committee to the 
Assembly is twofold. The first part of the draft resolution recommends 
the rejection of India’s request for the inclusion in the agenda of the 
fourteenth session of the question of the representation of China, and 
the second part recommends that the Assembly should not consider 
any proposals relating thereto during thb session. 

131. We believe that the rules of procedure of the General Assembly 
have not been adhered to. It is for the General Committe to recom- 
mend the inclusion or non-inclusion of an item that has been proposed, 
but it is not within its power to make a reconamendation such as the 
one it has made In the latter part of its draft resolution. A reading of 
rule 40 of the rules of procedure of the General Assembly, which 
dbcusses the functions of the General Committee, supports this view. 

139. The intransigent attitude of avoiding a debate on the question 
of the representation of China In the United Nations has weakened 
the prestige of thb Organization, since the feeling is growing that that 
attitude b based on purely political considerations. It might be said 
that the concept of the rule of law In flib Organization is again being 
subordinated to political expediency. Thb has resulted in increasing 
world tension and substantially redudng the effectiveness of the United 
Nations and its decisions. (Same, pp. 66-67) 
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issued by the People’s Republic of Chuia and who did not tlierefore 
have the right to represent China. (Same, p. 125, 133) 

U.SS.R. (Zhukov) July 28, 1959 

3. ... in future the Trusteeship Council tvould have to give serious 
consideration to the composition of visiting missions, to ensure that 
they did not include persons who represented nobody but themselves. 
The composition of the mission was bound to affect the quality of 
the report. 

(Same, p. 431) 


U.S.S.R. (Oberemko) August 6, 1959 

93. ... his delegation would have warmly welcomed China as a 
member of the [Standing] Committee [on petitions] if representatives 
of the People’s Republic of China had been seated in the CounciL 

(Same, p. 496) 

UNllbD STATES (Department of State Memorandum) 

August 11, 1958 

Still another factor which must be considered in the case of China is 
the effect which recognition of the Communist regime would have on 
the United Nations. Recognition of P«ping by the United States 
would inevitably lead to the seating of Peiping in that body. In the 
view of the United States this would vitiate, if not destroy, the United 
Nations as an instrument for the maintenance of international peace. 
The Korean war was the first and most important effort to halt 
aggression through collective action in the United Nations. For Com- 
munist China, one of the parties against which the effort of the United 
Nations was directed, to be seated in the United Nations while still 
unpurged of its aggression and defying the will of the United Nations 
in Korea would amount to a confession of failure on the part of the 
United Nations and would greatly reduce the prospects for future 
successful action by the United Nations against aggression. 

DSB. XXXIX (September 8. 1958), 387 

UNITED STATES (Wilcox) September 14, 1939 
The Chinese Communists are aggressors condemned as such by the 
United Nations. They have shown only disrespect for the purposes 
and prindples of the United Nations Charter. The United Nations 
itself would suffer if it permitted die Chinese Communists to aggress 
their way into the Organization whose diarter provides that ft is to be 
made up of peace-loving states, 

— ^Address before the American Association for the U.N., New York, 
DSB. XLI (September 28, 1959), 442 
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Delegations 

UN (Secrdaiy-General) August 20, 1959 

A development of spedsl significance is the establishment of pcrmanmt 
delegations at United Nations Headquarters with standing senior 
representation there for all Members of the Organization. "While in 
one sense reducing the practical importance of the public sessions of 
the various organs, this development has, hasically, tended to give 
these organs greater real weight in present-day diplomacy. The public 
debate, and the decisions leadted, added significance when the 
attitudes presented in public lesuli from practically uninterrupted in- 
formal contacts and negotiations. Thus, it does not belittle the im- 
portance of the formal proceedings in the General Assembly, the 
Councils and otlier United Nations organs if it is understood that, to 
an increasing extent, their role has come to provide for a public con- 
frontation of views which have developed tit negotiations under other 
forms, and for the registration of a resulting consensus, or, when this 
has not been adiieved, of a difierence of opinion wilh the relative sup- 
port apparent from the votes. 

The importance this evolution has given to the experienced work of 
the pennanent delegations is obvious. They are today to a decisive 
extent pioneers in the devetopffleot of international co-operatbn within 
the United Nations, giving to the work of the major organs a perspec- 
tive which is not less valuable for being less publicized. The permanent 
representation at Headquarten of all Member nations, and the growing 
diplomatic contribution of the permanent delegations outside the public 
meetings— often in close contact also with the Secretariat — may well 
come to be regarded as the most important "common law" development 
which has taken place so fat within the constitutional framework of the 
Charter. It is to be hoped that it will continue and increase in strength. 

(UN. GA 14tfu ORt. SuppL lA, p. 2) 

Economic and Social Council 

UN (Sectetary-Genecal) August 20, 1959 

For several practical reasons it is difficult at regular meeting? of the 
Economic and Sooal Council, without speaal arrangements, to organize 
the wort in such a way as to render possible a searching examination 
and discussion of key issues of decisive general importance at a policy- 
making level. At the summer session of the Economic and Social 
Council this year, I suggested that the Council consider a development 
of itt priKedur® to meet this need. I believe that short spedal meetings 
at the ministerial level, within or under die aegis of the Economic and 
Social Council, mght make an mvaluable contribution to the formula- 
tion ol international economic polides adequate to vital requirements 
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for concerted action. Were the suggestion to meet with the sympathy 
of Member Governments and appeal to the Council, the Secretariat 
svould, in consultation with Member Governments, devote further 
study to the question and in due time present concrete proposals to the 
Coundl. It is my opinion that, in this or in such other ways as might 
be considered preferable, efforts should now be made to add to the 
usefulness of the Economic and Sodal Council and to give to the 
United Nations, through thb Council, better possibilities of playing a 
role of the same signihcance in the economic field as the one svhicl* is 
entrusted to it in the political sphere. 

(UN. GA. 14th. Oks. Supph lA. p. 3) 

AUSTRAUA (Casey) Septemher 30, 1959 

50. The Economic and S^ial Council is the principal organ of the 
United Nations in the economic field, not simply because it is described 
as such in the Charter, but because it is the only body of the United 
Nations whidi is smalt enough to permit fairly detailed discussion and 
yet large enough to represent the principal regions of the world and 
the varied types of economy. The Second Committee of the General 
Assembly is too Urge for this u'orfc. Yet I believe that the Second 
Committee might sometimes be able to do more if the Economic and 
Sodal Council could give more guidance to its discussions— if, for 
example, the Coundl were to propose each year an important topic of 
discussion, not so tvide that discussion can be only general, but a topic 
of defined scope and practical importance, with some supporting paper 
that would serve as a basis for discussion. An item widi too broad a 
heading does not allow Governments to brief their representatives 
dosely, nor does it allow discussion to be narrowed sufficiently to 
produce an impact on International thought. This year several important 
subjects are referred to in the report of the Economic and Social 
Council itself — which is item 12 on our agenda — but it is difficult to 
anticipate much prepared discussion on any one of these when delegates’ 
attention has not been specifically called in advance to the likelihood 
of discussion on that subject. This b something to which the Council 
itself might perhaps give some thought, as a way of increasing its own 
effectiveness and usefulness. (UN. GA. 14th. ORs., p. 262) 

BRAZIL (Penteado) July 31, 1958 

. . . without consulting the members of the [International Commodity 
Trade] Commission not represented at Geneva, a proposal had 
been made to reconstitute it entirely. The Brazilian Government 
regarded that proposal as a most dangerous precedent, since it dbre* 
garded the rights of members rauntries and violated earlier deebions. 
On what authority could the Council uiform the present duly elected 
countries members of the Commbsian, the term of office of some of 
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wKich was not due to expire for toorc than two years, that, unless 
reflected, they would cease to be members? He recalled that a draft 
resolution on agenda item 2(A) (E/I* 797) sponsored by Brazil and 
five other delegations had bem withdrawn at tlie 240ih meeting of the 
Economic Committee in the li^t of advice given by the Under- 
secretary for Economic and Social Affairs that no change in the terms 
of reference of a regional economic commission should be made without 
prior consultation. However, m the present case, a functional com- 
mission was being entirely reconstituted without any such consultation, 

(UN. ECOSOC. 26th. ORi.. p. 141) 

NEW ZEALAND (Shanahan^ October Z, 1959 
This year tny country has rejoined the Economic and Social Council 
after an interval of ten years. Once again %ve have found how useful 
it is to be brought into closet touda with this large and important 
segment of the work of this Organization. No Member State is un- 
affected by the activities within the Council’s purview. It is, I am 
sure, very ouch in the United Nations own interest that all Member 
States should, from time to time, have the opportunity to serve on the 
Coundl. Unfortunately, the present ske of the Council restricts these 
opportunities unduly; nor does it provide a membership which is fully 
representative of the various geographical areas of the w-orld. Discus- 
sioos which toot place in the Assembly and in the Council itself have 
more than once drawn attention to the benefits which would flow from 
increased membership. 

It is our impression that some changes in the role of the Council are 
also demanded if ic is to keep pace with the extension of United 
Nations interests and activities. It is, however, equally pertinent to 
recall that the Council and its subsidiary Indies already have substantial 
achievements to their credit. Among the roost notable is the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance, whidi the Secretary-General has 
justly described as "an example of international economic co-operation 
on an unprecedented scale." Thb statement is all the more impressive 
when it is remembered that the Expanded Programme is only one facet 
of a larger undertaking — the economic and social development of the 
less-developed countries. 

(UN. GA. 14th. A/PV. 819, p. 32) 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC (Ghorbal) July 11, 1958 
24. In the past, his govemment had deplored the absence from the 
Commission of the United Kingdom and the United States of America, 
and he looked forward to their participation in its work, which could 
not fail to yield valuable results- On the other hand, the procedure 
proposed for reconstituting CICT lOmanission on International Com- 
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modify Trade] justly aroused the suspicion that rights duly established 
by the Council were being tempered with. 

25. One of the basic prindplcs of the United Nations Charter was 
that of equitable geographical distribution in the establishment of the 
membership of United Nations bodies. At present, Africa and the 
Middle East tvere represented on the Commission bj’ the United Arab 
Republic alone. He hoped that the Council svould bear that principle 
in mind, among other things, when it came to elect the Commission’s 
new members. (UN. ECOSOC. 26th. ORj.. p. 142) 

General Aasemhly 
ARGENTINA (Flotit) September 19, 1958 

14. ... Since international politics are, to a great e.xtent, the visible 
expression of the internal conditions and circumstances prevailing in a 
given country, the success of the Assembly’s work will largely depend 
on the frankness with which those circumstances are stated before it. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORj. 751 mtg.) 
BURMA (Tun Aung) September 29, 1959 

142. Once again, at this fourteenth session, the General Assembly 
opens in an atmosphere of tension. Unfortunately there is nothing new 
or novel about this, because it seems to have become the rule rather 
than the exception for the General Assembly to meet in such an 
atmosphere. It merely reflects the unfortunate fact that the NtTirld has 
not known genuine peace during the past two decades, ever since the 
outbreak of the Second World War. We have all been compelled to 
adjust ourselves to this atmosphere, and we are all fortunate that we 
have the Unted Nations to turn to whenever a given situation seems 
to be getting out of control. (UN. GA 14th. ORr.. p. 248) 

CAMBODIA (Prince Norodom Sihanouk) September 24, 1958 
... At present, our Organization is obviously becoming a forum 
for propaganda where discourtesy prevails a little too often for our 
taste. 

31. An objection of form has been brought fonvard which nevertheless 
IS worthy of consideration. Certain very influential Members have said 
that the General Assembly should not be considered as a sort of uni- 
versal super-parliament or one tending towards universality, but as a 
club of peace-loving countries to which only nations applying certain 
ethical principles and fulfilling certain conditions can be admitted. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORt.. p. 117) 
CANADA (Smith) September 25, 1938 

100. The prime purpose of die United Nations in its present phase 
of development is the pursuit of peaceful settlement and peaceful change 
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not by force but by recondliation. In rius process the general debate 
with which we open our proceedings eadi year has an important func- 
tion. It provides an invaluaUe opponnnity for a broad exchange of 
views on the international situation and on the specific tasks with 
which our Organitation is faced. In the world of today it is not 
surprising that these declarations of p<^ey by nations great and small 
demonstrate a wide divergence of views as to the methods by which 
our problems might be resolved in adiieving the noble aims of the 
Charter. This clash of policies — this urging of certain courses of action 
as good and the denunciation, sometimes in heated terms, of other 
courses of action as bad— whidi takes place in this forum does, I be- 
lieve, serve a purpose whidi b far greater than the mere publication 
to the world of national policies of Member States. This debate, this 
exchange of views, is a part of the process of negotiation and concilia- 
tion, a part of our cSorts to ensure international security. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORt.. 759 mtg.) 

COLOMBIA (Ayala) September 21, 1959 

20. The debate whidt annually takes pla« in the General Assembly 
is a living and elo<(uent example of the juridical equality of nations. 
Rtgatdless of the intrinsic importance of the countries taking part in it, 
this debate enables all nations to pls£c their views on the scales of 
world destiny. (UN. GA. 14th, ORt^ p. 40) 

ECUADOR (Correa) August 20, 195S 

72. During the put few years, the progress of the United Nations 
has been marked by tivo trends that stand out above all others: the 
increasingly representative character which the General Assembly, 
owing partly to its growing universality, is assuming as the principal 
authentic exponent of world public opinion; and the increasingly 
vigorous role which the Secretary-General, as the chief executive officer 
of the Organization, b assuming tn political matters. 

(UN. GA. 3rd. ESS. ORt. 744 mtg.) 
ETHIOPIA (Alemayebou) October 1, 1939 

The debate in the General Assembly faithfully performed every year 
affords to Member States the opportunity to review, if not all, certainly 
the major events and happeitings in the -world. It is, 1 believe, a 
healthy praaice, paniculatly for the smaller States, vrhich stsnd to 
gain considerably by stable political, eronomic and social conditions in 
the world and, concomitantly, to lose much by an adverse situation 
in these matters. The privilege is the reflection of our duties as Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, and I am happy to observe that Member 
States have discharged it— <ad> according to its own conviction— in 
earnestness and sincerity. 


(UN. GA. 14th. Doc, A/PV. 817, p. 2) 
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FEDERATION OF MALAYA (Ismail) September 26, 1958 
9. The continued defiance of the resolutions of the General Assembly 
on the part of the Soviet Union and the present authorities in Hungary 
and their refusal to co-operate with bodies set up, and persons appointed, 
by the General Assembly greatly impair the efficacy of the United 
Nations for the purposes which we are solemnly pledged to further. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORs.. p. 192) 

FRANCE (Couve de Muevilfe) September 25, 1958 
96. ... During the ttvelve years since the United Nations was 
founded it has become an established tradition to hold a general debate 
at the opening of each session of the General Assembly to enable each 
delegation to review the intematlonal situation, discuss the problems 
of special interest to it, make any suggestions it may wish to offer and 
in general make its contribution to the task of objective analysis which 
must be undertaken by an organization responsible for promoting peace 
and establishing friendly relations among peoples. It is natural that 
such a debate should be marked by concern with the national interests 
of the individual countries concerned and that passions should some' 
times run high, with the result that on occasion things are said that 
would normally be left unsaid. Nevertheless as a rule a general pattern 
emerges and some conclusions can be drawn by a sufficiently impartial 
observer. Therein lies the main value of the debate, and also its dis* 
advantage, for in the world in revolution in which we all of us live, 
subjects of concern and points of friction inevitably tend to push into 
the background the factors that might make for optimism. 

(UN. GA. I3th. ORt., 758 mtg.) 

GHANA (Ako-Adjei) September 22, 1958 

33. ... It is the view of my delation that any Member of the 
United Nations has a right to place on the agenda of this session any 
item that it wishes to propose for discussbn. This is a principle which 
we consider to be crucial to the whole conapt of the United Nations. . . . 

(UN. GA. 13tb. ORt. 752 mtg.) 

HUNGARY (Sk) October 5, 1959 

It is easier now for the General Assembly to deal with the principal 
task of maintaining peace and security because the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR presented right here the proposal 
of the Soviet Union for general and complete disarmament. Lately 
discussions of problems of peace and security have begun to slip 
through the fingers of the United Natiwis to be discussed at the con- 
ference tables of officr agendes. Here in the Assembly discussion of 
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the most exciting problems of international peace was made difficult 
by the lack of a genuine spirit ol negotiation, by conducting business 
through mechanized voting. Very serious reasons prompted the Soviet 
Premier to warn the United Nations of the fate of the League of 
Nations. Indeed, if the United Nations allotvs itself to be used for the 
selfish political purposes of a group of Member States, if instead of 
the proper questions of peace and security it deals with factitious 
problems, and if instead of striving for relaxation of tension some 
endeavour to turn this Organization into an arena of the “cold war,” 
then it will inevitably share the fate of the League of Nations. In the 
present more favourable international atmosjAerc, the United Nations 
Genera! Assembly can also find it easier to deal with its proper tasL 
In fact n e have here a whole scries of questions related to disarmament, 
including that of a>erting Ac danger of nuclear explosions in the 
Sahara. Here are the problems of the countries now rising from 
colonial status. Wc have here the problem concerning assistance to 
economically under-developed countries. In the less strained atmosphere 
it seems possible to adopt on these matters more favourable resolutions 
this year Aan a year ago. 

(UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A^PV. 820. p. 72) 
INDIA (Krishna Menon) October 6, 1959 

My delegation participates in this de^te at a rather late stage. Some 
seventy-nine speakers, not including those who exercised the right of 
reply, have spoken nearly sixty hours on the various problems that 
concern the world. This is not a large number of speakers, nor is it a 
considerable amount of time, and my delegation feels that the op- 
portunity of Ae general debate— where we not only hear the discussion 
of world problems as such, but also get some glimpse of each oAer’s 
countries— is one of the main contributions at the open session of the 
Assembly which makes for international understanding. 

(UN. GA- 14A. Doc. A^PV. 823, p. 56) 
IRAQ (Jawad) September 21, 1959 

136. The value of Ac debating and discussion of international prob- 
lems in Ais Assembly b Aat it may Aed new light on Aesc problems 
and may indeed help toward their constructive and satisfactory resolu- 
tion instead of allowing Aem to fester and assume explosive dimensions. 
Even if, for various reasons, it is assumed Aat Ae majority in AIs 
Assembly may be disinclined to accede to a particular course of action, 
Ae minority should, in equity, be conceded Ae right and the oppor- 
tunity to present its case in full debate. 

(UN. GA. 14A. OJU., p. 67) 
IRELAND (Aiken) Scptembcc 19, 1958 

73. The annual general debateof this Assembly is the nearet approach 
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we have to humanity’s appraisal of its own situation and of the out- 
look for human civilization in the context of a given year. The item 
on the agenda, though not formally inscribed, is always essentially the 
same. It is: ^Vhat can tliis Assembly do or advise which will best 
serve at the present time the purposes of peace? What can wc do to 
divert the skills and resources of humanity away from the preparation 
of war and towards economic and soda! improvement? How can the 
course of history be turned away from death and toward life? 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORt. 751 mtg.) 

MEXICO (Padilla Nervo) October 6, 1958 

62. Over the years every nation's voice has been heard from this 
great forum, every cultural value and all men's highest aspirations 
have been made known. For thirteen years, the United Nations General 
Assembly has been the scene of dreams and disappointments, of acts of 
good faith and expressions of intransigence, of magnificent human 
achievement and small but decisive steps towards pe.vce and harmony. 

(UN. GA. I3th. ORt. 771 mtg.) 

MOROCCO (Bcnhima) October 6, 1959 

For many years now and up until its last session, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations has begun its work in an international atmos- 
phere of distrust, concern and threats. The periodic outburst of regional 
conflicts and crises in international relations tested our Organization 
severely and very often increased the feeling of skepticism about its 
value and its authority. We must recognize, however, that whenever 
the Assembly has come together, it has examined in a calm atmosphere 
the problems submitted to it and it has repeatedly prevented specific 
and imminent threats to peace and international security. 

Thus it condemned and stopped the aggression against Egypt in 
October 1956 and it prevented the outbreak of a general conflict in 
the Middle East at the lime of the revolution in Iraq and the events 
in Lebanon. It also found, or helped to find, solutions of delicate 
questions which were discussed within its walls or which involved the 
Organization in some way. Last year peace returned to Cyprus, and> 
we hope that it will be strenghthcoed and consolidated there in freedom 
and in justice. 

Nevertheless, the agenda of our current session still includes very im- 
portant questions and the wishes and hopes of all are once again 
directed towards our Assembly. Among these questions there is one 
which relates to colonial domination and the future of the non-self- 
governing territories. Other questions relate to human dignity and the 
fundamental rights of man, for whadi this Organization is responsible, 
such as the existence of more than 1 million refugees in Palestine and 
the persistence of radal segregation. Lastly, there are questions that 
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relate to international tensions, the problem of disarmament and the 
cessation of nuclear tests. 

In connexion with this last problem, there is a dear difference between 
this session and prcs'ious sessions. As a matter of fact, our work this 
year has started under the hallmark of a relaxation of tension. The 
meeting between the President of the United States and the Head of 
Government of the Soviet Union can be included among the efforts 
made by the United Nations to decrease differences, to reduce sterile 
antagonisms and to open the way to an Intelligent understanding of 
international realities, and, it is to be hoped, to useful co^jperation 
among the nations of the world as a whole. 

{UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 823. p. 21-22) 
NEW ZEALAND (Nash) October 3, 1958 

7. The agenda is a mirror of men, of nations, of time and space, a 
mirror of mankind with its restless genius and dreams, and immeasur- 
able capacity for good or evil. (UN. GA. 14th. OR/. 770 mtg.) 
PANAMA (Moreno) September 23, 1959 

2. This general debate must of necessity be, as it were, a balance- 
sheet o! the action taken and the work done on behalf of international 
peace and security In the period between the regular sessions of the 
General Assembly and, to widen the scope somewhat, over the years 
in which our Organization has existed. It must be a kind of examina- 
tion of consdence: a dispassionate and forthright analysis of the 
situations now threatening world peace, and at the same rime an im- 
partial and sincere assessment of tnir mvn behaviour in regard to those 
problems which have remained unsolved despite many years of study 
and to those which are of more recent origin. 

3. Only after this process has been duly carried out can we arrive 
at a rational and exact understanding of the items on this General 
Assembly’s agenda. Many of them are familiar, a legacy from past 
sessions, althou^ their importance is no less today, despite the time 
that has gone by, and our obligation to study them and to find the 
speediest and most equitable solution possible remains the same. One 
ml^t almost say riiat, as time goes by, our obligations and our 
responsibility to those items whidi have figured constantly on the agenda 
of the various sessions of the General Assembly increase, for many of 
them involve matters of vital Importance to the peoples of the world 
and we cannot afford to postpone them indefinitely. 

(UN. GA. 14th. OR/., p. 11!) 
PHILIPPINES (Seecanal Se^toobec Z3, 1958 
111. Two profoundly encoura^g agns have, of late, been widely 
noted in this Assembly, namely, d« remarkable self-possession which 
has been exhibited in the midst of te m pestuous discord and the increas- 
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ing tendency to approximate unanimity in the decisions taken. The 
fint affords a sure indication of the growth and emerging maturity 
of the Assembly; the second augun well for the weight and force of 
its influence wherever its “presence” has been invoked. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORs. 755 mtg.) 
PORTUGAL (Garin) September 26, 1958 

74. Once again, we are meeting in this yearly event, the regular 
session of the General Assembly. None of us would underrate the 
importance or doubt the extreme usefulness of such an event. Faced 
as mankind is today with numerous and most intricate problems. In- 
cluding the supreme problem of its oivn survival, problems whose 
complexities and difficulties seem inexorably to increase only to challenge 
man’s ingenuity, it is proper and logical and most necessary that the 
nations of the svorld, large and small, should meet together regularly 
in this forum, 

75. By doing so, we leam more about one another, about one another’s 
history, aspirations, economic possibilities, soa'al structure and institu- 
tions, That, by itself, is a tremendous advantage, considering that 
nations are complex realties and that we all need to know each other 
well in order to work in common, in the fields in which we are able 
to tvork, if we want to solve the problems of our epoch. . . . 

(UN. GA. I3th. ORt. 761 mtg.) 

SPAIN (de Lequertca) October J, 1958 / 

52. Here, the clash of ideas, the expression of authoritative opinions 
—which in former times were buried in the silence of diplomatic 
discretion and reduced to a few controlling voices — marts a great 
step forward, both moral and political, in the history of man. From 
every comer of the earth ideas, questions and answers to the problems 
of the moment are brought to thb forum. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORt. 770 mtg.) 

SUDAN (Kheif) October 1, 1959 

The Members of the United Natioru and their representatives meet in 
these regular sessions to renew a pledge and thereby to perpetuate a 
dearly cherished hope of peace through right and justice. It is this 
common craving for peace, it is the international pursuit of happiness 
and the necessity of co-operation amongst ourselves to achieve the noble 
ends consecrated in the Charter of the United Nations, that bring 
them together every year in this international forum. They meet here 
annually to discuss certain questions in the world situation, the satisfac- 
tory settlement of which we believe to be conducive to promoting the 
purposes for which this Organization has been created. 

(UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 817, p. 22) 
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US5.R. (Gromyko) September 18, 1958 

Sessions of the United Nations General Assembly are events that 
always compel us to undertake a comprAensivc review of the interna- 
tional situation and to sec how our Organization is fulfilling the 
primary task defined in its Charter, whidi is to ensure the maintenance 
of international peace. (UN. GA. 13th. ORs., p. 21) 

•VENEZUELA (Sosa-Rodriguea) August 20, 1958 
Until this session of the .Assembly was convened, a good many coun- 
tries had not been able to play any role other than that of mere 
spectators in the face of a serious crisis of world-wide repercussions 
in which they found themselves involved, and which would determine 
their future destiny. The convening of the .Assembly where all of us, 
large nations and small nations, have the right to raise their voices and 
be heard, now gives us the opportunity to make our views known and 
to add our contribution to the work of finding a solution. 

(UN. GA. 3rd. ESS. Doe. A/PV. 743, p. 26) 

MembeTBkip 

UN (Seerecary.General) February 4, 1956 

The United Nations is a sensitive barometer of the impact of change. 
Not long ago from Asia, more recently from Africa, new States became 
members of the United Nations. These States are lending their thought 
and suasion to the understanding of the large issues that aSect the 
peace and stability of the world community. The United Nations is 
stronger for their presence. But they have also come onto the interna- 
tional scene with expectations of their own- A newly independent state 
knows that in an international forum it has the opportunity to discuss 
the problems which impede or retard the development of its individual 
life, and that It will be heard; it likewise believes that in the United 
Nations lies its best hope of finding the assistance which will enable 
it to achieve progress and well-being in terms acceptable to its sense 
of nationhood and its seardi for the realities of freedom. 

— Speech in Cleveland, Ohio. Press Release SG/657, p. 6. 
UN (Secretary-General) April Z, 1958 

In the United Nations we see reflected the political rebirth of Asia 
and the awakening of Africa. But the United Nations, of course, is in 
no sense a cause of these great change*. Indeed, the conscious policy 
of the United Kingdom has played a very large part indeed in the 
appearance upon the world scene of so many neivly independent states. 
And I believe that the role of the United Nations, like the policy of 
your Government, in the ev^ution that has occurred over the past 
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twelve years, has tended, on balance, to ameliorate rather than to ex- 
acerbate conflicts that would have occurred in any case. 

— Spcedi to Parliament, London. Ta-daf't ff'erltl and the U.N. Four 
Addresses . . . , U.N. Office of Public Information, p. 5. 

CHINA (Taang) September 30, 1938 

120. In the brief span of thirteen years the United Nations has 
grown enormously both in membership and in scope of service. The 
multitude of activities which the United Nations and its specialized 
and affiliated agencies undertake is simply astounding. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORs. 764 mtg.) 

COLOMBIA (Turbay Ayala) September 29, 1938 
15. We are gratified to note that the United Nations is making great 
progress towards universality. A comparison of the number of countries 
represented at San Francisco with the Ibt of States which are now 
Members of the Organization justifies the assertion that the United 
Nations has followed, as far as possible, an open-door policy. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORs. 762 mtg.) 

ECUADOR (Correa) October 1, 1959 

In San Francisco the small countries looked ahead and tried to set a 
balance between the principal bodies which would not prejudice or 
undermine the powers of the Assembly as the true representative of 
the totality of the Organization. In the pertinent Articles of the 
Charter we left the doors open so that in the General Assembly we 
might deal svith all and any matters whi<4i were not before the Security 
Council for consideration. By virtue of this, and when the Council 
was precariously impotent to act, the General Assembly has exercized 
functions in the field of collective security, as was seen during the 
latest emergency session. 

Furthermore, the General Assembly, because of the admission of new 
Members to it, took a significant step toward universality and widened 
its representative character. Considerable fears were expressed regarding 
the danger that, due to the increase in and expansion of the General 
Assembly, we were not adequately revising the methods, procedures 
and working of the body. It is obvious that the more numerous the 
Assembly becomes, the smaller is its capacity to act as a concrete unit. 
But it will give rise to a very much more complete understanding 
between the Members of the Assembly; the strengthening of the func- 
tions of the Secretary-General has also in practice added to the activities 
and possibility of action of the Assembly. 

On another level, througli participation in such a body as the General 
Assembly every Member State is constantly able to increase its disci- 
pline in the difficult practice of co-operation, and each and every 
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Member can daily learn lessons of tcitemational law, lessons which 
can be summed up to read: Give and receive. 

As a Member of a group of the States which fourteen years ago 
amounted to almost half the Assembly, and yet today is only about a 
quarter of the number of Members, I can assure the Assembly that 
we feel much safer today now that our role in the Assembly is based 
upon the extent of our contact with other groups, and also the per- 
manent process of negotiation and conciliation, than we did when it 
was based upon the easier, but at times fictitious, advantage of numerical 
majority. May I be permitted to reiterate our determination to work 
in the Assembly in close contact with the delegations of other groups 
In the search for common denominators, and if such are not found, 
in the search to find ways of reducing friction and reducing the field 
of disagreement. (UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 817 mtg., pp. 51-52) 

ETHIOPIA (Deressa) September 24, 19SS 

79. The gratifying enhancement of strength and prestige of the 
OrgaAizatvon, in the opinion of my delegation, has been largely due 
to the growth in membership of the United Nations in recent years. 

(UN. GA. I3th. ORt. 756 mtg.) 
ICELAND (Thors) Oaobee $, 1959 

One of the most striking features of our Organization during the last 
few yean has been the steadily increasing number of netv Members, 
many of which are nations that have emerged as sovereign States from 
the rule of colonialism, often under the auspices of governments seated 
in farasvay lands and not always understanding of the problems of the 
people in the colonies, nor of their for independence. 

(UN. GA. I4th. Doc. A/PV. 829 mtg., p. 36) 
LIBYA (Feklni) October 1, 1959 

10. My delegation believes that the authority and survival of the 
United Nations depend primarily on the development of the univer- 
sal aspect of the Organization and that any revision of the Charter 
would be justified if it tended to make the organization more demo- 
cratic and all its Members equal within the principal organs. 

(UN. GA. 14fh. ORi.. p. 290) 
MOROCCO (Benhima) October 6, 1959 

On many occasions in the course of our work speakers have cited the 
necessity for this Organization to be universal. It is true that almost 
every year one country of several countries become Members of the 
United Nations, but this universality has not yet reached the desirable 
ditsvenvions. The prolonged absence of so many nations, large or small, 
limits the value and the scope of our Organization. The expression of 
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our regrets, even our most sincere regrets, which arc repeated each 
year, docs not lighten our responsibility for maintaining outside this 
Organization those countries whidi for many years have been expressing 
the desire to become Members, and thus to subscribe to all of the 
Organization’s prindples and obligations. Other countries are not rep- 
resented here because of the antagonism of blocs, which this Organiza- 
tion has not been able to by-pass at certain times. This has kept them 
on a national level in an unfortunate state of division and, on an 
mtemational level, outside the community of nations and outside the 
world of collaboration. Others, lastly, under colonial domination, arc 
heroically conducting a difficult struggle, supported in their sacrifices 
by the rightness of their cause, supported by the free peoples and the 
confidence which they have in the United Nations, which has inscribed 
in its Charter the right of all peoples to sclf-detenninaton. 

Our Organization, whose responsibility in view of this situation is 
still considerable, should concern itself more actively with removing 
the obstacles still confronting these peoples, whose c»urage and sacrifices 
in reconquering their oivn freedom are solid guarantees of their respect 
for the freedom of others and the safeguarding of peace. 

(UN. GA. 14th. Doc A/PV. 823, pp. 23-25, 26) 
NEPAL (Upadhyaya) October 5, 1959 

Coming to the question of Unit^ Nations membership, tve believe 
that, if the Unit^ Nations u to be made into an effective instrument 
of peace, it is necessary to ensure universality of membership. It is 
for this reason that we have felt happy at the addition of each new 
Member, and the expansion of the United Nations membership from 
fifty-one to eighty-two has been a matter of deep satisfaction for us. 
We have, however, been disappointed when the question of the rep- 
resentation of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China is postponed year after year, because this potsponement has 
not only deprived the United Nations of universality, but also made 
It a less efficacious instrument of peace. If, unfortunately, it becomes 
established that all important international conferences having a vital 
bearing on world peace have to take place outside the United Nations, 
as has been the increasing tendency so far, the United Nations may 
go the same way which the League of Nations did. We believe that 
all will agree when we say we must prevent this from happening. 
Political attitude, in our opinion, requires acceptance of such a great 
reality as China, not escape from or evasion of such a reality. 

(UN. GA, I4tlu Doc. A/PV. 820, p. 5) 
U.SS.R. (Sobolev) December 9, 1958 

The experience of many years of ducussion of the question of the 
admission of Viet-Nam and Korea uito the United Nations has definitely 
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$ho\ra two opposing trends, two mutually exclusive approaches to the 
resolution of this problem. On the one hand, a significant number of 
Members of the United Nations, V»asing themselves the real 

situation resulting from the existing divfcion of both Viet-Nam and 
Korea and also taking into account the urgent need for their unifica- 
tion, insists upon the adoption of measures which would promote the 
peaceful unification of these countries. This trend was most definitely 
outlined in the decisions adopted at the tenth session of the General 
Assembly, when the majority of the Members of the United Nations 
clearly indicated that, in respect of nations which arc divided, the first 
thing that must be done is to solve the problem of their peaceful 
unification, and that the admission to the United Nations of countries 
so united would be the most appropriate way of solving the problem. 
On the other hand, the United States and the Western Powers sup- 
porting the United States ha\-c directed their efforts for a number of 
jears now in the opposite direction, and have had as their purpose the 
confinnation and consolidation of the division of these countries through 
encouragement of South Viet-Nam and South Korea in their policy 
of sabotaging all measures aimed at the peaceful unification of these 
countries. (Doc S/PV. 842 mtg., p. 46) 


UNITED KINGDOM (Lloyd) September 17, 1959 
28. In the last fifteen years there hat'e been great changes, above all 
in Asia and Africa. The anembership of the General Assembly b tbe 
best proof of our record in thb matter. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORt.. p. 23) 
UNITED STATES (Wilcox) Mat^ 24, 1958 
The sodety of nations ... is still charaaerbed by the existence of 
sovereign, independent states, the prindpal new factor being that there 
arc more of them. More than 20 I1e^v nations have achieved their 
sm-ereignty since the end of World War 11. The United Nations, as 
you know, was established in 1945 with 51 member states. Its roster 
had risen to 60 by 1955 and by last year to s total of 82 members. 
The recent merger of Egypt and Syria has, of course, reduced this 
number bj’ one, that b, to 81 member at present. Accordingly, the 
political problems arising from the conflicts of national interests of 


these new sovereign states have increased proportionately. The United 
Nations has played a fundamental role in dealing with these neiv issues. 
— Address before the New Hampdiire Council on World Affairs, 
DSD. XXXVIll (April 21, 1958), 669 


Non-Covernmenlal Organizottons 

FRANCE (Marandet) April 30, 1958 

(HeJ did not agree that in refuring to grant consultative status to the 
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Women’s International Democratic Federation, the Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations had acted in an arbitrar>' fashion. 
It had merely followed the rules nditdi should govern any decision of 
that kind and which were set forth in Council resolution 2S8 B (X). 
It had rightly considered that in vi«v of the political activities in 
which the Federation continued to engage, contrary to those rules, the 
consultative status that had been withdrawn from it in 195+ [Council 
resolution 529 B (XVII)] should not be restored. 

(UN. ECOSOC. 25th. ORs., p. 97) 

POLAND (Maehowsld) April 30, 1958 

[He] thought it illogi^ to grant eatery B consultative status to 
the Associated Country Women of the World, with a membership of 
only 5.5 million in eighteen countries and a limited sphere of activity, 
and to deny it to the Women’s International Democratic Federation, 
'vith a membership of 200 million in seventy-nine countries and a 
much vaster sphere of activity. There was nothing, moreover, In the 
Charter or in any United Nations document forbidding a non-govern- 
menul organization to carry on political activity. Discrimination 
Rjainst the Women’s International Democratic Federation was pre- 
judicial not only to that organization but to the interests of the United 
Nationi as well. . . . (Same) 

US.S.R, (Arkadev) April 30. 1958 

[He] pointed out that it was not the first time he had been obliged 
to defend the legitimate rights of the Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation. That great women’s organization numbered 200 
million members in eighty countries; yet, its category B consultative 
status, granted in 19+7, had been arbitrarily withdrawn in 1954. Tlie 
Committee on Non-Govemmental Organizations had just refused once 
again to repair that injustice; it had discussed the matter at dosed 
meetings to which the Federation had not been admitted in order to 
set forth its point of view and to reply to the tendentious charges 
made against it. Such an anti-democratic procedure was hardly likely 
to enhance the prestige of the United Nations and was all the more 
astonishing in that the Counril was publicly considering the question 
although the organizations concerned could not take part in its 
deliberations. 

13. The Council did not have the right to exclude from its activities 
a laige international organization which sincerely wished to co-operate 
with the CTnited Nations, ft riioufcf reverse the rfedsion of the Com- 
mittee on Non-Govemmental Organizations, which, from all indica- 
tions, had been dictated by purely political motives. 
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14. Thm a dinguoui toidoit; to discrimlnato agamst organi- 
Rations found ohjtctionablit bj coitain Council members, which did rot 
hmitate to dotoit the facts in order to discredit those organizations. 
In domg so, th^ note actually discrediting the United Nations in the 
eyes of die world. (Same, pp. 96-97) 

W9ITED I^GDOM (Stott For) April 30, 1958 

failed' to f.,im . I Democratic Federation had 
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(Same) 
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limited and modest means which the Secretary-General has, because he 
represents in a certain sense only an abstraction, the international com- 
munity; he does not represent any centre of power. 

— Notes for Qjrrespondents, No. 1706, p. 13. 

UN (Secretary-General) February 20, 1958 

1 cannot tell you anything about the role of the Secretary-General in 
those days [of the Franco-Tunisian crisis] . . . beyond what has been 
published. That is to say that 1 took up this matter, which seemed to 
be rather explosive, of supplies to the troops. 1 want to pay tribute 
to the wisdom which led to a quick solution. Tliat is typical of what 
the Secretary-General can do and it remains his duty to intervene 
w’henever he sees a possibility to ease tension in the same sense. That 
kind of duty, so to say, docs not lapse because of the fact that 
fortunately a good offices operation is getting started. On the other 
hand it is a matter of course that the field for sucli initiatives and such 
efforts is limited to the extent that those very matters are covered by 
the general good office operation. 


I may perhaps add that it seems to roe that a useful interpretation of 
the role of the Secretary-General, apart from what follows obviously 
and directly from the Charter, is that when there is a risk of a 
vacuum^ which he an usefully fill it should always be his obligation 
to do his best in the situation. It is for the Governments concerned to 
accept or not to accept. That is to say, he cannot and he should not 
omc himself on them. But on the other hand he should not be non- 
existmt and absent if he can serve either as a catalyst or as a little 
hit of oil in the machinery. (Same, No. 1737, pp. 1, 4) 

UN (Secretary-Gcneral) March 6, 1958 

riot in my free activities, so to speak, consider myself bound by 
V* i^”'***^ Nations General Assembly agenda. I am bound only by 
t e barter, and the Charter spells out quite clearly that the Secretary- 
eneral IS expected to take an active interest in everything which may 
e considered as a cause of tension or a threat to peace and security. 


... my activities are and should be oriented to those of the Govem- 

TJIT' «» th«c various Govern- 
ments. tor that reason, when I reail _ • i • j i 

tha, ,h. S.c,e«.y-G.n„.l ‘ “‘f 

...nds xnd » .h. i, k™;,' f 

beyond what 1 would consider sound ^nT '*^!i ^ r ^ 

diplomacy and sound policy. 
(Same, No. 1752, pp. 2. 3, 4) 
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UN (Secretary-General) May 1, 1^8 

[Was there a difference between nqr support of a Soviet Union 
pro^sal for a ban on nuclear tests and a United States proposal for 
an Arcuc Inaction Zone?) As to the first part of your question-my 
relation to this or that Government, tn this case in particular one of 
the big Powers— I am personally firmly convinced that that depends 
on the maintenance of their trust m let me say, my independence, my 
sincerity, my impartiality, and my sense of responsibility. I do not for 
a second believe that the Secretary-General, with due reserve and due 
tact, going on record with his general views on one of the key United 
Nations problems, will shake such trust. 

^ entirely dlffer«t matter is that any delegation, of course, has its 
right to have a different view, to criticize in substance the stand taken 
, * ecretary- eneral, and to disapprove or approve of the ways 

he us« to oepr^ those views. But I think that it would be rather 
A. If A understanding of what I tried to 

between vTtn ^ operate, If you would make this distinction 
dlsaereeraent /’ * as to a question of substance or a 

lackfSTiS and a demonstration of 

at e * ’ trust each other it is not 

and that is the reason wK intervention to lose their trust; 

— although ssmoaihefie ^ ***** expression of concern 

mougti s>-mpathetie-svas unnecessaor. (Same. No. 1794. p. 6) 

W (Secretary-General) May 15, 1958 
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current information which I am happy to receive from Governments 
on their thinking. Hon’ever, 1 repeat what I said at the beginning: 
the initiative belongs to Chan^IIor Raab. (Same, No. 1804, pp. 4'6) 

UN (Secretary-General) June 3, 1958 

Fmally, and as a fourth new technUiue added to the arsenal of classical 
diplomacy, I should like to mention the utilization of the diplomatic 
functions of the Secretariat. Over the years, the weight of the work 
of the Secretary-General has increasingly moved from what are con- 
ventionally regarded as political and administrative tasks to the diplo- 
matic on^ This has not stemmed from any directed or planned devel- 
opment; it has happened under the pressure of practical needs whicli 
have increasingly made themselves felt. The diplomatic activity of the 
Secretary-General and his assistants k ezercised in forms and for 
purposes which in many ways resemble those typical of the activity of 
|m ambassador on behalf of his government, whether he is exercising 
^d offices” or operates as a negotiating party In relation to some 
ether countrj’. 

“Speech in Oslo. Te-daj't If’orld end the Four Addresiet .... 
U.N. Office of Public Information, pp. 25-26. 

AFGHANISTAN (Paahwak) September 25, 1959 
111. The recent trips of the Sewtaiy-Gwieral to many countries in 
Wious continents constituted one of the most useful undertaking of 
the United Nations, leading toward a correct understanding of real 
situations, particularly in the less developed countries. 

(UN. GA. Nth. ORt.. p. 200) 
AUSTRALIA (Casey) September 30, 1959 

38. One feature of the general debate so far has been a number of 
references by representatives to the annual report of the Secretary- 
General on the work of the Organization (A/4132]. This reflects the 
Mount of thought-provoking material which Mr. Hammarskj'old has 
included in his report, and is one more example of the way in which 
he has been developing ha high office so that it will help Member 
nations co-ordinate their own policies as part of the world community. 

(UN. GA. I4th. ORe., p. 260) 
AUSTRIA (Figl) September 23, 1958 

• . . The Austrian delegation places the highest confidence in the 
diplomatic skill of the Secretary-General through whose initiative a 
previous dangerous conflict in the Middle East area was settled in 1956. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORe., p. 107) 
BELGIUM (Wigny) September 25, 1939 

38. We should also like to expiess our gratitude to the Secretary- 
General for his unwearying efforts since the last session to increase the 
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effidencj' of our Organization and hdp it to achieve at least part of 
Its essential purpose of settling disputes and maintaining world peace. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORs.. p. 194) 
BURMA (Tun Aung) September 29, 1959 

160.^ ... It seems to my delegauon this world Organization can 
c^inly exert its pacifying influnice by making its presence felt in 
the turbulent areas of the globe. On behalf of my delegation I want 
to pay a veiy warm tribute to our Secretary-General, Mr. Dag Ham- 
mankjold, for lus untiring efforts in discharging his very delicate 
duue towards the achievement of United Nations objectives. But we 
t«l tha^ m the context of Increasing flare-ups in some parts of the 
globe, the rmedy lies m our ability to make the United Nations 
S-TT f ? potmlully oiplosiv. areas. Peace !s iiidmsiMe. Any 
d^turbarree of d.e peace m ap, „e par, of dre globe cannot fail to 
have reterenssions on the other partt (Same. p. 250) 

C^AIBODIA (Son Sann) September 17 , 1959 
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CANADA (Smith) August 19, 1958 
39. The fact that this AssemMy » going about its tasks In a purpose- 
ful way, can, I think, be attributed in large measure to the Secretary- 
General's timely intervention on 8 August, at the opening meeting of 
the emergency special session, when he outlined in such broad but 
comprehensive terms the course which this Assembly could most usefully 
steer. In identifying what he described on that day as “basic needs for 
action In the region," the Secretary-General focused attention on the 
constructive purposes of the Assembly. . . . The nature of the Secretary- 
Gmeral’s statement illustrated the ever-increasing burden of responsi- 
bilities which he has been called upon to assume in recent weeks, 
acting always within the broad powrers which the Charter confers upon 
(UN. GA. 3rd, ESS. ORt. 741 mtg.) 
CEYLON (Corea) September 30, 1958 

• . . We would like also to express our appreciation of the efforts 
made by the Secretary-General in this direction. Unfortunately, he b 
unable to act on hia own. He can put forward suggestions but b is 
for Member States to set on such proposab, and it is our unfortunate 
experience that hb initiative has been dampened and even thwarted 
by lack of enthusiasm and even opposition from those countries which 
alone can supply the essential financial aid necessary. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORs. 764 mtg.) 
CEYLON (Corea) October 5, 1959 

I should like hete to express our great appreciation of the most valuable 
constructive work done in his usual quiet but effective manner by our 
Secretary-General in reducing tensions, creating better understanding 
and in attempting to attain the basic objectives of the Charter. His 
task has not been easy, but we admire the patience, determination and 
Confidence he has shown in carrying out hb difficult and delicate task, 
and we wish him continued success in the role he has to play. 

(UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 821, p. 62) 

ECUADOR (Correa) August 20, 1958 

S9. ... The Suez incident, the establishment and operation of the 
United Nations Emergency Force and the position of Israel in regard 
to its neighbours have shown that the Secretary-General can be the 
most effective instrument of United Nations action in situations that 
call for an able inteipretation of the political realities reflected in the 
General Assembly and for a combinatton of talents comprising capacity 
for conciliation, diplomatic abDity and administrative efficiency. 

(TJN. GA. StA. ess. ORj. 744 rntg.) 

ECUADOR (Cottea) October 1, 1959 

The ever-increasing functions being carried out by the Secretary- 
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(^eral, and particularly by the cxeidse of diplomatic activities besides 
those traditionally considered political and administrative, has been a 
factor which has given great life and vigour to our Organization In 
last years. His presence at different diplomatic stages outside the 
United Natio^ constituted a symbol of the interest shown by our 
Organbation in vital questions. His pacifying action in many countries 
h« reduced the fear of conflict. His policy of encouraging the causes 
oi the under-developed countries is so authentically representative of 
the spim of the Charter. (UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 817, p. 52) 
INDIA (Krishna Menon) October 7, 1958 

46. Before learins this tispect ot matten, tve should like to express 

Middle Eut, 4e Secretsiy-General md his sttS hsve played a part 
tvM ,, histonc. However, I should lie to say-a„d I hope that the 
orations I goiog 

h“ l v“ accepted in a 

I thfok « of machinery and say "deliver the p»d5,'^ot 

where the Uniter^ ***** » situation 

SriofiuS^^ Nat,^ as at present composed, been™ a kind of 
pvem"™ wSd, “ 'vill. its reptmentat.Ves ditectins 

fe^eure (SnS Z ” "" “"f". <'>>4” tit' 

other TOtteia. fonctioits into 

mattere. . . . ,3^ 

(K^a Menon) October 6. 1959 

unusual chararter!'*It*deab^th”* which is of 

theory; it deals srith problems twT'”"* philosophy and 

of this Organization 'm the fuhir^ development 

do not thiTSat^r OriSSLlT'* ^ 

to these problems or to ^ ^“ention either 

t^rt is receivS^as 1 m « 7'*’^ Secretary-General’s 

that our rTZmtL»Z:rX:r’ *“ ***->= 

We are grateful not only to iiJT ^ meed of thanks. 

I" his person, he embo^« L ***“ 

of thb general debate sve^bo^i^iV^ ***' At the end 

delegation and, if I nuy say so tb 'i' 7 “f" ***' ***“^ 
persons who make up L 

the Assembly possible and who nreyJ' '*^1!*’ 1™*^' ***' functioning of 
and the considerable number of amount of material 
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appear in the ne\«papcrs and do not even appear in ofEdal records. 
{ not for their diligence and their devotion to duty and the hard 
tmk they have to put in, often after oflsce hours, it would not be 
pc^ible for us to funalon here. May I therefore take the liberty of 
asking the Secretary-General to convey to the Secretariat, in an 
appropnate way, the appreciation of my delegation. 


*re are certain constitutional procedures where, again, there arc 
certain aspects svhich one tvould welcome and other aspects which one 
j 'xT*'* *** We will all admit that as the svork of the 

nited Nations grows, becomes intensive, becomes more a day-to-day 
a air, the functioning of the representatives of Governments at Head- 
Quarters who arc accredited to the United Nations would become more 
ffly Government has always taken the view that, 
'V ®*her it he in groups, the Asian-African group or the European 
group or whatever it is, policies are to be made by chancelleries, and 
erefore no group of representatives, either at a particular time at an 
■ V othenvise, could, in the present circumstances of the world, 
in the absence of a world constitution and world law, become Je feeto 
a world government. Therefore, while we are fully aware of the 
>ni^rtan« of day-co-day consultation, this Organization will carry 
opinion in various countries, will have the conscious 
and wthusiastic support of Governments, only to the extent that, in 
activities from day to day, the Secrctaty-General’s personality itself is 
raorc and more in touch with Governments and chancelleries. Mr. 
Hammarskjold is fully conscious of this matter and, during the 
considerable time that he has between sessions of the Assembly, he 
takes care to visit capitals. Unfortunately, he has to do a certain 
amount of sightseeing, but included in these sights are the statesmen 
or those countries. 

(UN. GA. I4lh. Doc A/PV. 823, pp. 61-63, 65) 
IRAN (Aram) September 17, 1959 

68. I should also like to pay a tribute to the wise statesmanship and 
outstanding ability of the Secretary-General, whose wholehearted devo- 
tion to the cause of constructive international co-operation is a great 
asset to this Organizations. 

80. . . . We have seen that, in the pattern of the development of the 
United Nations, the concept of the "United Nations presence” has 
successfully evolved in recent years and that this concept has rendered 
most striking service in removing sources of friction among nations. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORs.. pp. 26-27) 
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ITALY (P«Ua) September 23, 1959 

134. . . . Wc arc indebted to Mr. Hairanarskjold for his clear in- 

of the Organization 

lA/4iJ^/Add.l]. He has shown us how the influence of our Orga- 
nization can be strengthened by developing the activities and initiatives 
of the statutory organs. p j2l) 

JAPAN (Fujiyama) ^tember 17, 1959 

135. ^ Tha Organization is playing a signal role to relieve international 
tmsions by ite effortt to promote mutual understanding through "open 
diplomacy. Through "quiet diplomacy”-, he personal contacts behveen 

^ l>y Secretary- 

G™r,l-,h. U„„.d N..io™ is .Is. pl.yi„e „ J. 

m ,h. of po„o. . . . p ,8, 

LAOS (Panya) September 29, 1958 

followed here that the Government of Laos has 

underate^S i 'llL S«r«.r)-Grii.r.l hss 

-yms .ha. h. h„ sJ.dXSL”'? .Srsvril^ ” 

GA.' 13lh. OR,., p. 223) 

PAKIST^ (Qfdis) Spiral,.. 25. 1959 

dipW.'ic, «t 5voIvi.2 p„,„durss pi . 

constitutional balance amon.^e character without altering the 
and his .Sorts to SilT™ . United Nations, 

cation by caprciLr^ inl j'"'''?"'''"' "»c Orgtnti- 

tional concent must be welt^ questions of intema- 

thc "OC-so-powJul „a,,w"™0 

marstjold’s independent fnl. reason to endorse Mr. Ham- 

concern to the great Powers primary 

the world. ’ ^ “*** ***' interests of the rest of 

DAt>A^. GA. 14th. Of2r., p. 177) 

As a tesult^y hU ^ 

in PttsUgc and ,h„„Xrh“rrLS-''"i”"" “ 

™ tunong people ,h„„g8.,5 j! * "i""" =“™ci™s- 

hopc for the objectives oi th. TI % a coofidcnce and 

btetige and tenotvu of Ji; „ “.arte. The [.rusnal 

»g to keep alive ,ki, 'vorker seek- 

Nauou. f. iuJeed a most *' United 

“'"ihul.on to the maintenance of 
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uittnmioria! peace and security. The policy which Mr. Hammarsljold 
as pursued along these lines, particularly in hb visits to many dif- 
ermt countries, with a view to fostering closer understanding of world 
prob eim within the province of the United Nations, has enabled 
r«p « to see more clearly the role that is being played in our world 
07 this international body. (UN. GA. 14tli. Doc A/PV. 822, p. 41 ) 

Ai^ust 19, 1958 

• The United Nations Charter has given the Secretary-General a 
peat many powers; but the life and the needs of the Organization 
ave increased these powers within the Charter itself. 


PERU /R.I X c ORj. 741 mtg.) 

^fcRU (Belaunde) September 15, 1959 

j • ^^^ Secretary-General, I most solemnly af&rm, has played 
fosivc part in recent years tn strengthening the United Nations. 

_ (UN. GA, I4th, ORs., p. 3) 

TOAILAND (Khoman) September 24, 1959 

• • . . Both the United Nations and its Secretary-General have 
^eently and potentially a truly significant role to play in preventing 
■M becoming aggravated as well as in resolving them peace- 

Foreign Minbter of Cambodb said {798th 
also can speak from direct experience and state 
when diplomatic relations tvere at one time suspended, the United 
a ions, througli the personal representative of its Secretary-General, 
as tnitnimental in helping the tivo countries re-establbh normal rela- 
lons. Since then, and thanks to the will of both Cambodia and Thai- 
and to live as good neighbours, the clmids of misunderstanding are 
padually being dissipated. This incident b illustrative of the services 
u Organization can perform for its Members. And when we are 
u y cognizant of the fact that the Secretary-General is not only truly 
dedicated to the cause of world peace but also capable and 
wi ling to take upon himself the high responsibility of his office, more 
delicate tasks concerning the preservation of world peace may be en- 
trusted to him with confidence. (Same, p. 158} 


■J^ISIA (Mokaddem) October 2, 1959 

I should like to pay a vibrant tribute to the great devotion of our 
eminent Secretary-General, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold who, through 
happy initiatives, has been able to strengthen the moral authority of 
our Organization and to strengthen the voice with which it speaks 
among the peoples. (UN. GA. 14di. Doc. A/PV. 818, pp, 43-45) 
United kingdom (Lloyd) September 17, 1959 
7. There b a second way in which the United Nations has shown its 
capability for helping to keep the peace. That b by the introduction 
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of what we have come to call a United Nations ■‘presence” in a 
troubled area. Again I look to the Middle East for an example. The 
^al arrangement made hy the Secretary-General following the 
“ ■''"Eust 1958, his visits and Mr. 
r^TT,n j” undoubtedly played a useful part in 

rmovmg m^underst^dings and contributing to the lessening of tension 
which happily has taken place since thb time last year. 

able has not, as a rule, been 

SLe P^^h'cular crises, has led to 

General has snot ^ t^niques being developed. The Secretary- 

rSS'.*™ »^rvi„e . diplomacy o( 

rtprt^uUvi L j,™'' •I'P Unittd Nations 

General wliich the Secrcury- 

to iron out diHetenti «id his untiring efforts to find ways 

We have eotmSro >k« "lations bettveen States, 

full ropporo ' “■* "Otl «nd he has uur 

the S«ro"V.Gt,r5,^aItnnri'"“' ■>" introduetion to 

•0 the role of the United NatioiJ^ fA/4132/Add.lJ with regard 
mancnt delegations and their of the per- 

the public mcetines often in diplomatic contribution outside 

He refers to the posibnitl of ”^*-*'* *he Secretariat, 

the Security Council in «ecii»' ”*^*"1231100 of regular meetings of 
fJggestion at the Economic and *9 *ho owdc an interesting 

“■S.l.ol«ut the POssii:S“„rsL^"™'i> !l>» y-r [1074.h roeet- 
Muustenal level These are ” *P«mI meetings of that Council at 
wterestmg and imaginative ideas. 

^^NITED states ip -j PP- 21-22) 

{Mr. Hammarsfcjold’sl Bseahover) June 26, 1958 

the United Nationl combfaed ’Sh *P'"' “hjectives 

have TOntributed substantially^ A ^ w astute sense of diplomacy 

l^^lds. ““’“y ‘® Buying stature of the office which 

1958). 220 ' DSB XXXIX (August 

^JNITED STATPC /r' 

The SecretaiT-G2^*,‘^;^> '^°he' ». 1958 

the Droted N.tiom, SI,. Hauunatstjold, 
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ty his quiet and eSeaive e0ort3 has come to play a major role in the 
peaceful settlement activities of the United Nations. 

“Address before the Rochester Citizens Committee /or United Nations 
Day, DSB, XXXIX (November 10, 1958), 731 

Security Council 

DN (Secretary-General) August 20, 1959 

factors have m recent years tended to reduce the public 
ro e of the Security CounciL However, . . . constant talks and negotiations 
^*ong, and with, members of the Security Coundl have given the 
_ undl a Continuing life and Importance and enabled it to exert its 
w during the intervals when it does not meet in public. It may 
( R formal expression to this 
act by the organization of regular mcetuigs of the Council in executive 
^sion. Such meetings would not as a rule be devoted to particular 
i^es brought to its attention, but to any aspect of the international 
situation which may prove of concern to the Coundl because of its 
J^ponsibilities under the Charter. SufBcient experience seems now to 
ave been gained in the Coundl of the value of the kind of delibera* 
tion for which such meetings might give an opportunity to warrant 
that the suggestion be given serious consideration by Member nations. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORj. Sufpl. lA. p. 3) 

(Wigny) October 1, 1958 

140. ^ 'The United Nations has not even partially accomplished its 
mission, svhich, as set out in Article 1 oi the Charter, is the main- 
tenance of intemational peace and security. We can certainly be proud 
of the record of the specialized agencies which, as provided in the same 
Ariide, are adiieving international co-operation of an economic, social, 
intellectual and humanitarian character, but our satisfaction on this 
score should not be allowed to delude us. If we had ensured peace, 
the resources made available through disarmament would have been 
^ great that even such secondary activities could have been developed 
in a manner that today is inconceivable. 

141. What is the basic reason for this failure? The founders of our 
Organization believed they were improving upon the Covenant of the 
League of Nations by giving the great Powers a decisive role in the 
Security Coundl. These hopes have been dashed because the great 
Powers have not been able to agree on ewi a small number of political 
prindplfs. If some of the illusions had been deared away, perhaps it 
could have been foreseen that States maintaining large armies with 
continually improved equipment would be more inclined to intransigence 
bom of the conviction of being in the right and strengthened by the 
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of what we have come to call a United Nations “presence’’ in * 
troubled area. Again I look to the Middle East for an example. The 
T?* j “"■“gcments made the Secretary-General following the 
nird Emergency Special Session in August 1958, his visits and Mf- 
opinelli’s work in the area have undoubtedly played a useful pan i" 
rimoving misundentandings and contributing to the lessening of tension 
w I happily has taken plat* since this time last year. 


•''' United Nstions has not, as a nilt, I«" 
th« ® ® Speedy action to deal with particular crises, has led to 

e new methods and new tedmiques being developed. The Secretary- 
J^eral has spoken of the United Nations serving a diplomacy of 
°! ”"i'«'on and tnnciHation. I thinl the United NalioM 
succeJf Middle East have quietly, unobstrusively and 

successfully sought to operate such a diplom^. 

Gene^*Mlf. u* admiration for the svork which the Secretny* 
to iron our A‘a ^ Jounieys and hb untiring efforts to find s'"*?* 
^Ve hare harmonize the relations between Statei. 

full suppoff^ ^ *** confidence m him and his work and he has our 

•he '•“• “''"SI >he stcUon ol the intioduction to 

’“'herolehl,^'!, ,• eepon (A/4I32/Add.II with ttpti 

®»ooit ddeatinn ” He refers to the work of the 

public erowing diplomatic contribution outside 

tefen to the ^ ® contact also with the SeerttanaL 

® Security Council • the organization of regular meetings o 

‘t the “'outive session. He also made an interesuns 

*“• wnl ntootinES of thot Coundl tt 
interesting and imaginative ideas. 
^ATes ip. . 14th. ORs., pp- 21-22) 

th- rV'^^'tjuld’il V Esenhower) June 26, 1958 
have contrill'^ I’^ationl of the spirit and objecnv« 

hi «’»'* an astute sense of diploi^^^ 

—Letter » F to the growing stature of the ofEce whi 

U5. p.„VV«nutiins 

in the *11 .^etess the I2th Annual Report co 

^ United Nations, DSB XKXIX 

(Carp,) octob^ 

‘^•^eru 24, 1958 


United Nations, Mr. HammarsliolA 
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by his quirt and effertivt effoita has emse to play a major rale in the 
peacrfui settlement acuvitics of the Uiuted Nationa- 
— Address before the Roch«ler Citizens Committee for United Nations 
Day, DSB, XXXIX (November 10, 1955), 731 

Security Council 

UK (Secretary-General) August 20, 1959 

^Vell fcnotvn factors have in recent yean tended to reduce the public 
role of the Security CoundL However, . . . cx>nstant talks and negotiations 
among, and with, tnemben of the Security Council have given the 
Council a ointinulng life and importance and enabled it to exert its 
mfluence during the intervals when it does not meet in public. It may 
be asked if the time is ivot now ripe to give format expression to this 
fact by the organization of tegular mertmgi of the Council in executive 
session. Such meetings would not as a rule be devoted to particular 
istues brought « its affention, but to any aspect of the international 
situation whidt may prove of concern to the Council because of its 
responsibilities under the Charter. SufEdent experience seems now to 
have been gained in the Council of the value of the kind of delibera- 
tion for which such meetings inighr give an bppoUMmty to warrant 
that the suggestion be given serious onslderation by Member nations. 

(UN. GA. 14th. ORi. SuppL lA. p. 3) 
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surencss of force, than to forms of compromise based on mutual 
concession. (UN. GA. 13th. ORt. 766 mtg.) 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC (Herteta Baer) September 29, 1959 
In hU Introduction to the annual report on the work of the Organiza- 
tion. the Secretary-General refers to the provisions made in the Ovarter 
of ^e United Nations which, although they may not be carried out 
within the organs of the United Nations, are nevertheless linked by 
the Charter itself to the tasks of our Organitatlon. He also refers to 
the interpretation given Artidc 36 on Ac Security Council, in stating 
that as far as the recommendation contained in Ah Article is con- 
cemed, that Ac Security Council take into account any procedure 
whiA Ac parties may have adopted in order to settle a dispute. The 
Secretary-General then states: 

“This rule has been understood to have reference especially to efforts 
on a regional basis or Arough regional organizations like the Organiza- 
tion of American States.'* lAy4l32/Add.l] 

The delegation of Ac Dominican Republic considen that, far from 
undeimining Ac importance and prestige of Ac United Nations vn 
the guidance of international relations, regional bodies carry out a 
complementary role of great important as different regional com- 
munities are set up with the constant appearance of new sovereign 
entities of an independent nature In international life. As a conse- 
quence of Ais, Ae volume of ivork of the World Organization be- 
comes mote and more onerous. 

(UN. GA. HA. Doc. A/PV, 813, pp. 17-20) 
ECUADOR (Correa) October 1, 1959 

The situation in other principal bodies of Ae Organization h some- 
what more complex. The Scoirity Council is still the main body 
entrusted with Ae task of maintaining international peace and security, 
yet it sometimes shou-s Ae somewhat contradictory spectacle of being 
unable to act at times when the world seems plagued ivith explosive 
situations whiA can seriously endanger peace; Therefore we arc forced 
to ask ourselves*. Perhaps Ae principle of Ae unanimity of the per- 
manent members has to a certain extent tterilized the Security Council ? 
Or, is it that the representation on the Council is not sufficient to 
cover all Ae regions of Ae world? Or, is it that many of Ae interna- 
tional situations cannot be settled in a body so dramatically dominated 
by Ae great powers! Or, foonbly, perhaps States might prefer to 
turn to other meaiu of solving their problems rather than run the risk 
e.i Wng irmAved in politick debate of wider scope? 

It is true Aat Ae anions and activities of the Council are seen 
suddenly emerging in a critical situation, as was Ae case in Lebanon 
in 1958 and in Laos in 1959, boA extremely complex cases upon whiA 
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the Council was able to pass adequate measures. In \new of the im- 
portance of the functions of the Coundl, the Secretary-General sug- 
gests the holding of closed meetings, not called upon to study concrete 
items, but to examine the aspects of the intetnational situation which 
may fall to the competence of the Security Council in view of the 
functions which are vested m it by the Charter. This might be one of 
the ways which m'll lead to a strengthening of the Council, and 
perhaps it might be worth while exploring it, as well as exploring at 
such meetings the possibility of setting up confidence in the minds of 
the parties to a conSlct that their cases will be dealt with only on 
their merits. (UN. GA. 14th. Doc. A/PV. 817, pp. 53-55) 

ETHIOPIA (Deressa) September 24, 1958 

82. 'What is encouraging, however, is that a new trend is now clearly 
discernible, of great reassurance to those who find the language of the 
Charter too vague and ineffectual for the purpose of assisting States 
which feel themselves threatened by ageression in bringing situations 
to the attention of the Security Council or the General Assembly. The 
Ethiopian delegation at the San Francisco Conference of the United 
Nations fought long and unsuccessfully for a more specific and reassur* 
ing language than that which has been adopted in Article 35 of the 
Charter. It will be recalled that this Ankle is merely permissive in 
allowing Members of the Organization to bring a dispute or situation 
to the attention of the Security Council or the General Assembly, 
without requiring that such matters, in fact, receive the attention 
requested. The course of events during the past decade, and panicularly 
those which concerned the two special sessions to which I have made 
reference, are, therefore, most reassuring to the small States of the 
world which have frequent occasion to fear that they might become 
the object of eventual aggression. 

83. It is significant that those who, two years ago, felt themselves 
endangered could turn with confidence to this Organization in re- 
questing its assistance. Similarly, the Assembly has given the fullest 
consideration to the requests formulated by yet other States which 
have considered themselves the object of threats. By these remarks I do 
not in any way wish to reflect upon the substance of the matters which 
were submitted to the consideration of the special session, or to pass 
Judgement upon the merits of the requests as formulated. What appears 
to my delegation to be of supreme significance, however, is the fact 
that a tradition is now in the delicate stage of formation, a tradition 
of the utmost importance to all Members of this Organization which 
might fear for their future security. 

84. It is true that this evolution has taken place essentially in the 
General Assembly rather than in Uic Security Coundl, for the small 
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States of the world have, perhaps, a keener sense of the urgency and 
anxiety which prompts other nations like themselves to seek recourse 
through the United Nations. Consequently, the supremacy of the 
General Assembly is alone, today, the guarantee and the assurance of 
the triumph of the principle of collective security. 

(UN. GA. 13th. OR/. 756 mtg.) 

TURKEY (Zorlu) September 24, 1958 

69. Indeed, die very pillar of out Organization, as envisaged in the 
Chatter, is collective security. The spirit of the Charter must constantly 
be adapted to new situations and new necessities in the light of our 
experiences, of our successes and our failures. In thb manner, a senes 
of decisions adopted by the Assembly in 1950 under the title “Uniting 
for Peace” have already proved their effectiveness in a number of cases 
in which the Security Council was prevented from exercising its 
primary responsibilities. I am convinced that even those Member 
Governments which were opposed to these measures at their inception 
have by now recognized their usefulness. (Same, 756 mtg.l 

UNITED KINGDOM (Dixon) September 7, 1959 
... It is quite true that b the past the practice of the Coundl has 
not been entirely consistent. But 1 should like to make it dear that 
the attitude and the view of the United Kingdoro~that is all I can 
speak for— have been fully consistent throughouL 

(Doc. S/PV. 848, p. 66) 

UNITED STATES (Wilcox) September 14, 1959 
Meanwhile, even without a charter review contcrence, we believe steps 
should be taken to revitalize the Security Council. As the General 
Assembly becomes ever larger and more unwieldy, we must find 
appropriate rvays of restoring to die Security Council some of the 
power and influence it formerly enjoyed. Perhaps the prompt action 
taken by the Council in the I/aos situation is a good augury for the 
future. 

In addition, 1 would like to urge again the enlargement of the 
Security Coundl. At the San Fraacisco conference the Coundl was 
designed to serve a membership of 51 nations. Today the number has 
grown to 82. In I960 it will probably retch 86. If we were to add 
at least two more members to thcCoundl, it would increase the stature 
of riiat body and give marc adequate representation to the new mem- 
bers of the U.N., particularly the countries of Asia and Africa. 

— Address before the American Association for the U.N., DSB. XLI 
(September 28, 1959), 447 
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General Aisembly 

UN (Secretary-General) June 3 , 195S 

In inter-state politics, we are still only at the beginning of an evolution 
toward a system where a minority ts presumed to bow to a majority. 
The normal thing in International deliberations remains, of course, 
agreement. The influence of thb older attitude has prevented the TOttng 
technique within the United Nations from reaching full effidency. On 
the one hand, agreement between the five permanent members of the 
Security Coundl remains a condition for achieving a decision of the 
Council in question of substance. On the other, as is well known, all 
the decisions in the General Assembly, and most decisions of the 
Council, are only recommendations, the effect of which may depend 
mainly on how well they are believed to reflect world opinion. 

— Speech m Oslo. ToJa/t fFortd and the V. N. Four Jddrfttet. . . . 
U.N. Office of Public Information, p. 24. 

UN (Secretaty-Genetal) April 2, 1959 

It is sometimes said that the system of one vote for one nation in the 
United Nations, and the consequent preponderance of votes by the 
middle and smaller powers, damages the usefulness of the United 
Nations for the purposes to whidi I have just referred. It is certainly 
not a perfect system, but is there any proposal for weighted voting 
that would not have even greater defects? 

—Speech to Parliament, London. Same p. 4. 

CANADA (Smith) September 25, 1958 

134. The increasing importance of the peace-making activities whi’di 
I have mentioned emphasizes the role of the smaller Powers in the 
United Nations. The assumption of greater responsibility is perhaps 
good for the souls of the middle size Powers. It has been all too easy 
for us, who arc middle size Powers as against great Powers, to belabour 
the great Powers and find in their sins the causes of all our trouble. 
It is not infrequently the irresponsibility of those of us who belong to 
a lesser Power which has involved the United Nations in a crisis, and 
we should bear in mind that suA irresponsibility inevitably encourages 
the great Powers to assume, or try to assume, a greater authority. 
Tlie smaller Powers are not wiser or more virtuous just because they 
are smaller. Nevertheless, the lack on ffie part of the smaller Powers 
of the capacity to undertake global aggression and our limited involve- 
ment in world affairs does give us the Aance to play a peace-making 
role whiA is denied by Ae Ammstances to Ae great Powers. This 
represents to some extent a Aift in Ae nature of Ae United Nations 
as envisaged by its founders. The Charter, as we all know, was based 
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upon the principle of collaboration among the great Powers to keep 
the peace. If this basb is not as yet possible, then it is up to the lesser 
Powers in this Organization to do what they can in the meantime to 
maintain peace. We should then be in a sounder position to warn the 
great Powers Aat the United Nations was not established as a forum 
in which they could play the game of power politics and in which the 
lesser Powers would be assigned the roles of pawns in a “cold war.” 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORt. 759 mtg.) 

INDIA (Krishna Menon) October 6, 1959 

The same applies with regard to voting procedures. When we touch 
on this matter, we touch a very tender spot. While it is quite true 
that equality of status, as a great British Prime lllnistcr once said, 
does not mean equality of function, it Is also true that, the less the 
capacity to function, the more a person is conscious of hb status. 
Therefore, when we touch on thb problem, we shall be toudiing on 
something which requires a great deal of consideration. 

Each State here has one vote. All are equal. The very large country 
of Iceland, svith a population of 200,000 is as important as the country 
of India, with a population 380,000,000. But it b equally true that 
a mere massing of votes — whether it b 45 to 1 1 with 25 abstentions 
or, as m the old days, 55 to 5->does not ha\e the same impact upon 
world opinion as, shall we say, a vote that reflects the real views and 
conditions in the world. To a very large extent, a vote in thb 
Assembly has value in direct ratio to its impact upon world opinion 
and the response ft arouses on the part of the world. 

(UN. GA I4th. Doc A/PV. 823. pp. 63-65) 
SUDAN (Mahgoub) October 6, 1958 

53. My delegation cannot riierefore let pass without comment the 
caustic remarks made by one representative, attacking the United 
Nations and assailing the small nations to the extent of attempting to 
amend the Charter with a ww to not giving the small Stales equal 
rights In the process of voting in the United Nations. It b the respectful 
submission of my delegation that international relations are fundamen- 
tally based on equality of status between States. The concept of equality 
of States b derived from that of State sovereignty. Every State, 
irrespective of origin, size, or form of government, b equally entitled 
to the rights accorded by international law. States are equally entitled 
to the enjoyment of the rights, prerogatives and privileges which their 
membership in thb community of nations and the different international 
organizations confers upon them. 

Charter of the United Nations not only stresses the prindple 
^ equality of States but b in faa based on it. Article 2 of the 
Charter, which lays down the fundamental principles upon which the 
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nnv international order is founded and in accordance with which 
the new world Organization and its Members shall act in pursuit of 
the purposes of the United Nations, devotes its first paragraph to the 
principle of sovereign equality. As ri^tly stated by Goodrich and 
Hambro’s standard work on the Charter of the United Nations: 
“This Article is of fundamental importance in the total economy of 
the Charter. It lays down certain fundamental principles which the 
Organization operating through its various organs must respect. These 
same principles are also binding upon Members.’’ . . ■ 

55. In contrast to the Covenant of the League of Nations, where 
no prominence fa given to the concept of State equality, the Charter 
of the United Nations makes it one of the chief pillars. Article 1 of 
the Charter sets out as one of the purposes of the United Nations: 
“to develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of people.’’ , . . The 
preamble of the Charter begins with a pledge expressing the determina- 
tion of the peoples of the United Nations to reaffinn faith in the equal 
rights of nations, large and smalt. 

56. It fa noteworthy that all the preparatory work and the interna- 
tional conferences which preceded the San Francisco Conference un- 
derscored the concept of “equality of States,” Thus, the expression 
“sovereign equality" appears in the four-Penver Dedaration of the 
Moscow Conference of 1943 and In the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
of October 1944. The drafters of the United Nations Charter there- 
fore dedded irrevocably to base the new Charter on international 
equality and to set up the new world Organization as a democratic 
association of sovereign and equal members. They decided to do away 
with pre-Chartcr institutions and the “concept of Europe system” 
under which a number of States shoulder the task of shaping the 
destiny of the world or decide the fate of small nations or peoples. 
Any attempt to change the fundamental principles of the Charter 
would only result in undermining the structure of this world Organi- 
zation. Such an attempt would represent a retrogressive step in the 
struggle of mankind towards a universal and democratic community 
of nations. 

57. It fa a defiance of the United Nations Charter and a flagrant 
disrespect of this Organization by a Member State when its represen- 
tative declares in unequivocal terms from this rostrum that his Govern- 
ment will disregard any resolution or decision that may be taken by 
this Assembly in one matter or another. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORs. 771 mtg.) 
USS.R, (Khrushchev) September 18, 1959 

99. The distinguishing feature of a properly functioning international 
body fa that sudi a body decides issues not by formally counting up 
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votes, but by seardiing intelligently and patiently for a just solution 
which is acceptable to all. One cannot, indeed, conceive of Statw 
agreeing to carry out an unjust decision which has been adopted 
against their wOL This sort of thing leaves a bitter t^te in their 
mouths. How many such cases have there heen in the history of the 
United Nations! The United Nations must therefore adopt only such 
dedsions as are voted for % all, seeing that sudi decisions reflect the 
mill of all and the interests of jl. Our generation, and the historians 
of the future, will recognize decisions of that kind as being the only 
correct and only possible ones. 

100. A group of States whidi at any time commands a majority can, 
of course, secure the adoption of a decision which is advantageous to 
it. But that is only a Pyrrhic victory. Such “victories” do damage to 
the United Nations, and are instrutnentat in mining it. 

101, It must also be remembered riiat a majority in the voting on 
a given question before the United Nations is a variable quantity and 
may change to the disadvantage of those who today rely so frequently 
on the voting mechanism. As the Russian saying goes, “You must reap 
what you have sovm." The wisest smd most fii-sighttd policy is, there* 
fore, that of jointly seeking mutually acceptable solutions, dictated 
solely by a concern to ensure peace ^roughout the world and non* 
interfeience in the internal a&airs of other States. 

102. IVhen the United Nations Security Coundl was created, there 
was taken as a basis for its work the idea of agreed decisions. At the 
same time, spcdal responsibility lor maintaining peace was entrusted 
to the great Powen, whose representatives are the permanent members 
of the Security Council. In order to avoid complications in interna- 
tional relations, it was recognized as neassary to establish the principle 
of great Power unanimity in the Security CouncS; this went by the 
name of the right of veto. 

103. Some people oppose the veta If there is no veto, however, there 
will be no international organization; it will collapse. The veto prin- 
ciple makes it incumbent upon the great Powers, in all questions re- 
quiring consideration by the Security Council, to reach a unanimous 
decision which will ensure the cSective maintenance of peace. It is 
better to strive for unanimous decision by the great Powers than to 
decide international issues by force of arms. 

(UN. GA. Uth. OR/., p. 38> 

Securily Council 

(Andrade) September 23, 1959 

179. The theory behind the pdamung for peace was based on the 
ideal of complete understandbg between the great Powers which have 
permanent seats in the Securi^ Coundl and under the current system 
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of voting enjoy the right of veto u* nutters concerned with the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. But at the same time one 
cannot overlook the immense contrihution made by the small countries 
which, in their eagerness to proc<«l with their development in an 
atmosphere of peace, have shown even greater zeal and enthusiasm in 
seeking ways to eliminate factors likely to undermine the peace and 
security they value so highly, and create instead a basis of Justice and 
respect for the dignity of man. (UN. GA. 14th. ORt; p. 141) 
ITALY (Pella) September 23, 1959 

137. It would be unrealistic not to recognize the limitations which 
today hamper United Natioru action. It is only too obvious that the 
historical necessities ol the right ol veto cannot he disregarded. Nor 
can we have any illusions regarding the possibility of modifying the 
legal situation which exists today. Nevertheless, this does not prevent 
us from hoping that the constitutional privilege of the veto will be 
resorted to only in cases of exceptional gravity. The will of a great 
majority svould thus be allosved to prevail. (Same, p. 121) 

PERU (Porras) September 28, 1959 

93. Ever since the San Francisco Conference there have been sug- 
gestions, JustiSed by the fact that all human institutions inevitably 
grow and develop, that the United Nations Charter might be amended 
in a number of ways with a view to restating the prindple of the 
Organization’s universality and the sovereign equality of all States, and 
reviewing the respective powers of the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, above all the right of veto, which the smaller States 
wish to see changed, but which is jealously defended by the great 
Powen. Ever since the San Francisco Conference Peru has been op- 
posed to the institution of the veto in the Security Coundl, as being 
prejudicial to the principle of equality and to the moral and legal 
principles on which our international Organization is founded, and 
moreover because the political interests of the great Powen can never 
have greater importance than the safeguarding of international peace 
and security. The veto should not be allon-ed to paralyse or hamper 
the proper functioning of the United Nations in settling disputes 
among States. Until such time as it is possible to amend the letter or 
the spirit of the Charter, it is to be hoped that these restrictive powers 
can be dreumvented, as they have been on recent occasions, by tlie 
intervention of the General Assembly or by emergency measures dictated 
by an immediate danger to peace. (Same, p. 223) 

U.S.S.R. (Bulganin) February 1, 1958 

In this conneaion I should like to refer also to your proposal regarding 
measures for strengthening the U-N. We, Mr. President, do not 
disagree with you that it is oecess^ to strengthen the U.N. and 
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mate it an cGective organ ol inttma^onal co-operation. In our opinion, 
niuch could be done in this respect through the joint efforts of all 
states, primarily the great pon-ers whidi are permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

But what docs your message propose! It proposes, in essence, one 
thing: to depart from the principle of unanimity of the great powers 
in the Security Council, a unaninuty which is the basic pivot on which 
hinges the very existence of the U.N. Twelve years' experience of the 
artivity of the U.N. has shown with all certalnity that this very ^*5^^ 
of unanimity of the great powers in the Security Coundl (“veto ) 
makes possible the very existence of the U.N. as an international or- 
ganization for the maintenance of universal peace and prevents the 
adoption of important political decisions In the Security Council which 
would not take into account the interests of states which find them- 
selves in the minority. The U.N. is not some kind of world govern- 
ment which could enset laws and adopt decision* that would be 
binding on all states. la the creation of the U.N. U was kept in mind, 
and this has been stated with full clarity in the Charter, that states 
become members of it votunurily and voluntarily assume obligations 
to execute the demands of the Charter, while fully maintaining their 
independence and integrity. The U.N. Charter provides that thh 
organization must be a center for coordinating the actions of nations 
and for working out mutually acceptable decisions. These ends are 
also served by the rule of unanimity of the great powers. The abolition 
of this rule would lead to abuses, to the violation of the interests of 
the minority, and to attempts to use this organization to the advantage 
of some one power or group of powers. Is it possible to forget that 
states which are members of the U.N. are sovereign and independent 
states and cannot permit themselves to be saddled with decisions which 
are incompatible with their sovereignty? 

It is absolutely obvious, Mr. President, that departure from the rule of 
unanimity of the great powers would not only fail to strengthen the 
U.N. but, on the contrary, such a step would weaken this organization 
and would in the last analysis lead to its disintegration. This cannot 
be permitted if we are really striving to transform the U.N. into an 
effective organ of international axiperation and not into an instruiBeni 
in the hands of supporters of a policy “from out of a position of 
strength." To identify the U.N. with the interests of a group of states 
Md actually with those of a smgje power, means canceling the U N 
Charter for pury^ which have nothing in common with those high 
prmaples and tasks for the sake of which this international organization 
was created. 

XXXVIII ,0. 
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(Dulganin) March 3, 193S 

... we arc not opposed to having an exchange of %’ic^'S regarding 
ways of strengthening the U.N.; we have merely expressed certain 
considerations of prindple which we have in this respect. 

I have already had occasion to explain why we consider unacceptable 
the proposal that our two govemmeots renounce the principle of 
unanimity of the permanent members of the U.N. Security Council in 
deciding certain questions in that body. We cannot agree at all svith 
the claim that the only thing in question Is the procedural aspect of 
the matter, although, as is well known, this aspect also has important 
significance in settling great political problems. We arc firmly con- 
vinced that the implementation of measures proposed by you would 
in practice lead to the use of the Security Council in the interests of 
one or several potvers to the detriment of the interests of other states, 
to undtimining the various prindples of unanimity of the great powers 
which have the basic responsibility for maintaining international peace, 
that principle on which the U.N. is founded and which represents the 
basic guarantee for the normal activity and the very existence of the 
U.N. It is a well-known fact that in the development of this principle 
the Government of the U.SA. itself played an active role. One can- 
not fail to see that at the present time the preservation of this prin- 
ciple Is still more necessary than it was thirteen years ago, . . . 

—Letter to President Eisenhorver, DSB, XXXVIII (April 21, 1958), 
650. 

US.SJL (Khrushchev) June II, 1958 

^Ve are also prepared to consider the question of methods of strength- 
ening the United Nations, which has been touched upon in the corre- 
spondence between our two governments, because we also have some- 
thing to say in this connection. 

—Letter to President Eisenhower. DSB, XXXIX (July 21. 1958). 
101 

UNITED STATES (Lodge) January 17, 1938 
These facts of power are recognized in the way the United Nations 
is organized, where the Soviet Union, as well as the United States, 
has a privileged position — the right to the veto. 

The Soviets abuse the veto. But to deprive them of the veto, or of 
their United Nations membership (even if these steps were legally 
possible) would raise the question of the right of the United States 
to use the veto and, concerning thts vital right of ours, Americans 
should be in no doubt at all. 

To understand the special positicui of the great powers in the United 
Nations, remember that in the 1920’s there were ttvo prindpal objec- 
tions to the League of Nations Covenant: 
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1. The first was that it put the sny small states on a basis of equality 
with the great powers. 

2. The other objection was to the proposition that an international 
o^anisation could order our troofs into combat without our consent. 
It seemed absurd to many Americans at that time that the United 
States should have one vote and tfiat some country with a small area 
and small population would have Ae same. When the United Nations 
Charter was created, therefore, the lessons of the League of Nations 
debate had been learned and Ais defect was corrected. The five leading 
powers (China, Fran«, the U.S.S.R., Britain, and the United States) 
were accordingly given a privileged position — permanent seats in the 
Security Counefl. 

They were also given the veto power over Security Council resolutions. 
Although the United States has never yet used the veto, the charter 
would probably not have been ratified by the Senate had the provision 
for the veto not been included. Th» was a wist insistence by the 
Senate because, in my riew, the United Nations should not have the 
power to order United States troops into anion without our consent. 
Final decisions on such a vital matter ^ould always be taken in 
Washington- 

In his recent letter to Chairman Bulganin, President Elsenhoiver 
proposed that the veto on procedural questions and on pacific settle- 
ment of disputes be abandoned, hluch of the work of the Security 
Council deals with the pacific settlement of disputes, and the elimina- 
tion of the veto on such matters would gieatly increase the cffectite- 
cess of the Coundl. But this means that we do not give up the veto 
on such vital questions as putting United States manpoiver into combat. 
If vre want this special status for ourselves (which I think we do) 
we cannot contend that the Soviet Union should not have it too. 
—Address prepared for delivety at the University of Louisville DSB 
XXXVIll (March 3, 1958), 347 

UNITED STATES (President Esetihower) February 15, 1958 
1 tried in my letter to you of January 12 to put forward some new 
ideas. For example, I proposed strengthening the United Nations by 
lededicatioo of our nations to its purposes and principles, with the 
accompaniment of some reducbon in the use of the veto potver in the 
Security CounoL 

^at proposal you reject, alleging that it would give to the Security 
^ tower to “adopt dedsions diat would be binding on all 
and make h in effect a “world government.^ Tbat argument 
B direct^ to a misrepresentation of my proposal. I suggested that our 
tw-o nations should, « a matter of policy, avoid vetoing Security 
kjjunca Ttconacendarions as to bow nations might proceed toward 
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the peaceful solution of their disputes. Surely authority to recommend, 
and that only as to procedures, is not to impose binding decisions. 
Already, the General Assembly can, free of veto, recommend procedures 
for peaceful settlement. Would it really be catastrophic for the Security 
Council to exercise that same facility? 

—Letter to Bulganin, DSB. XXXVIII (March 10, 1958). 373 

UNITED STATES (Memorandum handed to Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko at Moscow by the Oridsh Ambassador on behalf of 
the United States, the United Kingdom and France), May 28, 1958. 
The peoples of the world look upon the UN organization and the 
pledges of its members embodied in its Charter as man’s best hope 
for peace and Justice. Thus, the Western governments cannot but 
welcome the recent assertion of the Soviet Union that it believes in 
the importance of the United Nations and it* role in the maintenance 
of peace and security as well as in the peaceful settlement of intema* 
tional issues. Like the USSR, they deem that efforts should be made 
to strengthen the United Nations by every means, so that it should 
be able to fulfill its tasks more effectively. One practical way in which 
thb can be done now is through an undertaking by the Governments 
of the US, UK, France and USSR that they will, as a matter of 
policy, avoid vetoing Security Council recommendations as to how 
nations might proceed toward the peaceful solution of their disputes. 

—DSB, XXXIX (July 7, 1958), 15 
VENEZUELA (Arcaya) September 24, 1959 

106. It is true that the experience of the last fourteen years has 
revealed structural defects in this world Organization, and if it is to 
endure and to thrive as an effective means of preserving peace its 
essential machinery must be honestly examined and overhauled. I can- 
not conceal the fact that my Government is particularly concerned at 
the paralysing effect which the abuse of the veto so frequently produces 
on the United Nations organ bearing the greatest weight of political 
responsibility, namely, the Security Council. This state of affairs must 
be remedied. 

107. A facetious journalist quoted, and the international Press services 
picked up, a shrewd remark attributed to our President that the United 
Nations does not function with the veto, and without the veto it would 
cease to eidst. 

103. I do not know whether our President actually said those words 
or not, but if he did he was no doubt attempting thus pithily to 
convey the seriousness of this problem of the veto in the United 
Nations. We must face this grave problem and tiy to solve it by 
democratic means in keeping with the standards of the United Nations. 

<UN. GA 14th. ORs.. p. 169) 
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A variety of administrame and bud^aiy matteis stem to tave 
captured the interest of particular delegations. But only in the de- 
bate on the possibilities of disseminating information about the United 
Nations in the Trust Tenitorits was there considerable comment 
from many delegates. The Administering Authorities not unnaturally 
believed that they had arranged for an adequate public information 
program in the areas for whkh they were held responsible. But 
other members criticized them frequently for allegedly failing to 
disseminate enough information about the United Nations. The Indian 
analysis, territory by territory, U a very useful appraisal of existing 
conditions. With regard to public opinion and public relations gen- 
erally, the Secretary-General has some pointed remarhs to make about 
the value of privacy in negotiations going hand in hand with a well 
conceived program to educate the public about complex issues. 

As expected, the hletnbers continued to urge upon the United Na- 
tions new and expanded programs, which required additional funds. 
At the same time, they are painfully aware of the gradual increase 
in the United Nations’ budget and wonder whether the Secretariat 
could not use states’ contributions more efficiently. On the other hand, 
the Secretary-General once again carefully admonished Members to 
remember that unless they arrange priorities for the Secretariat to 
follow, the budget cannot help Nit get out of hand. A few Members 
do support Mr. Hammcrskjold in his pleas, but others do not seem 
to recognize their ambivalent positions. Several Members, for instance, 
expressed concern about the financial position of UNICEF, but few 
suggested contributing more money. Similarly, although the Nether- 
lands deplored the inadequate conference facilities in Geneva, it did 
not suggest that states tax themselves to expand the European head- 
quarters, nor did it urge the United Nations to give priority to their 
implied request. 

The Secretary-GeneraFs remarks wi die evolution of his office and 
of the Secretariat reveal once more the political difficulties inherent 
in his role. And he quite properly calls attention to the importance to 
rhft Sec.rtta.riw. rjf a. rw.ified Depasvnwsrt nl Tcssnoniic aiA Social 
Affairs, 
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Conferences 

UN (Secretary>Gcneral) July 1, 1958 

The four-year pattern of conferences commencing 1 January 1954, 
established by General Assembly resolution 694 (VII) in 19S2, has 
proved to be essentially sound in the rational and economic distribution 
of meetings between HeadQuartcis and Geneva, and has resulted in 
the proper utilization of staff and conference facilities at both places. 

(UN. GA 13th. ORj. Suppl. No. 1. p. 91) 
NETHERLANDS (Schurmann) July 10, 1958 
H. The twenty-second report of the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination contained many passages that deserved careful con- 
sideration. He wished to deal first with svhat might seem a domestic 
matter, . . . namely, the complaint by tbc executive heads of several 
specialized agencies about the shortage of office space in the Palais des 
Nations. TTie Council considered it essential that representatives of 
the specialized agencies should take pan in its deliberations, and it 
was therefore unreasonable not to provide adequate office space for 
those of them whose agencies had their headquarters elsewhere than 
At Geneva. Delegations also suffered from the lack of facilities. It 
should be remembered that the Council was one of the principal 
organs of the United Nations, and its requirements should therefore 
have priority over those of od hoc conferences. It was time to abandon 
the erroneous belief that the Palais des Nations and the city of Geneva 
could take any kind of conference. Moreover, there was a critical 
size bej’ond which conferences became unmanageable. The Netherlands 
Government had had great difficulty in finding accommodation for its 
delegation to the Second International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, which some 6,000 persons were expected 
to attend. (UN. ECOSOC. 26th. ORs.. p. 63) 

Cost 

UN (De Scynes) July 31, 1958 

58. It appeared that with regard to the Item concerning industrializa- 
tion (E/3172), annex, p. 2), the Secretary-General had been over- 
optimistic when he had submitted those estimates to the Council at its 
twenty-fifth session. He had expected at that time to be able to meet 
the additional staff costs svilhout seeking additional budgetary pro- 
vision. The budgetary procedure of the United Nations had recently 
been completely overhauled, and the full extent of the changes could 
not yet be gauged accurately. The Council had expressed its desire 
that the Secretariat should extend its activities in that field clearly 
enough to mate it necessary to put the financial implications before 
the Council during the current scsskml . . . 
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60. With regard to the periodic economic appraisals, he warned the 
Council against any drastic reduction in expenditure. By instructing 
the Secretariat to make frequent surveys the Council had imposed 
on it a heavy responsibility. All governments with similar experience 
knew that it was impossible to produce such surveys satisfactorily 
without a fairly large and highly qualified stafi. The Secretariat svas 
in fact working with inadequate resources at the moment, and the 
Secretary-General had drawn attention to the anomaly of expanding 
programmes and diminishing budgets. 

(UN. ECOSOC. 26th. ORs., p. 150) 

UN (Secretary-General) September 29, 1959 

... it is not possible indefinitely to maintain a policy of budgetary 
stabilization unless the task of concentrating efforts and resources and 
applying priority standards is actively pursued by each and every organ 
upon which it has been laid ... I regret that once again I must bring 
to the attention of Members the unsatbfactory situation confronting 
the Organization in respect to its cash resources. 

28. It may be recalled that a year ago in my report on the Workuig 
Capital Fund, 1 expressed concern at the then dangerously low cash 
position of the Organization and put forward a number of proposals 
designed to safeguard its solvency. 1 said in that report there was a 
demonstrated need for a Working Capital Fund at a level of some 
$30 million and that, additionally, it would be prudent to authorize 
the Secretary-General, in the event of urgent need during the first 
half of 1959, to have recourse to the use of cash in special funds and 
accounts in hb custody. It was fortunate that the General Assembly, 
while limiting the increase in the Working Capital Fund to $23.5 
million for 1959, granted authority to utilise cash from sptdal funds 
and accounts in my custody rince it became necessary in June and early 
July of this year to borrow $2 millkn in order to pay the bills of the 
Organization. 

29. Serious as the situation appeared one year ago it is today even 
more disturbing. I have already reported that within the one-year 
period from 1 January 1958 to 1 January 1959 available cash resources 
fell by $7.4 million from a level of approrimately $22 million to $14.6 
million. As a result of the continued arrears in payments of assessments 
both for the regular budget and for UNEF wc can now anticipate 
that the cash balance available for both purposes at the end of 1959 
will have been reduced by anodier $2 to $3 million. 

—Statement before the Fifth Committe of the General Assembly, 
Press Release, SG/858, pp. 2, 5-6. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND RNANCIAL PROBLEMS 
CANADA (Couillan]) April 23, 1958 
51. The fact that the rate of increase of contributions for 1957 had 
slott-ed down was of special concern to the Canadian delegation, par- 
ticularly as UNICEF was undertaking a series of programmes to 
combat malnutrition and had to maintain at their present level, at 
least until 1960, the funds committed to anti-malaria campaigns. 

(UN. ECOSOC. 25th. ORt., p. 51) 
CANADA (Nesbitt) July 31, 1958 

54. The financial implications of the decisions of the Council at its 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth sessions amounted to more than $1,000,- 
000 for 1959 alone. He felt the magnitude of the increased estimates 
should be very carefully scrutinised. . . . 

56. He suggested that in future, documents giving the financial 
implications of the Council’s decisions should be circulated earlier in 
the session and that such estimates should accompany each proposal 
involving expenditure from United Nations funds, as required by 
rule 34 of the rules of procedure. If that were done, any possibility 
of misundentandlng arising when hems were considered ^ the Gen- 
eral Assembly would be avoided. 

(UN. ECOSOC. 26th. ORs., p. 150) 
CHINA (Tsao) April 23, 1958 

21. He was concerned at the decline in the rate of growth of 
UNICEF funds, the more so since rising prices and increasing requests 
for assistance called for greatly increased resources. 

(UN. ECOSOC. 25th. ORt., p. 49) 
CUBA (Nunez Portuondo) October 2, 1958 

21. The Cuban delegation has noted that the tendency for inter- 
national expenditure to increase continues. The initial United Nations 
budget estimates for 1959 amount to $59,006,170. . . . 

A general comparison with the budget approved for 1958 shows that 
for 1959 there will be an increase of approximately $3 million. 

22. In addition to the regular budget estimates, Member States 
will have to meet the costs of the United Nations Emergency Force 
and the costs for the United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon, 
amounting together to not less than $25 million or $30 million. In 
addition, it is estimated that expenditure for nine specialized agencies, 
including the International Atomic Energy Agency, will amount to 
some $60 million, bringing the sum total of international expenditure 
to $150 mUHon. 

23. If we add to this the figure for voluntary extra-budgetary con- 
tributions (for the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 
the United Nations Refugee Fund, the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees m the Near East and the 
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United Nations Children’s Fund) wd the contributions required for 
the establishment next year of tfcc Special Fund, together svith other 
costs of a regional nature — the case of the Latin American coun- 
tries, the ejsts of operation of the Organization of American States— 
we must inevitably be forced to the conclusion that international 
expenditure is becoming too heavy to be borne, especially for small 
States which because of their unstable and under-developed economies 
lack any ample source of income. To ask countries in such a situation 
to make any financial eSort additional to that they arc already making 
would be to place them in an extremely difficult position, despite their 
ardent spirit of international co-operation. 

24. We fully understand that id»e main causes of these increased 
costs are world inflationary trends and statutory obligations which 
the Secretary-General is bound to catry out although be is not 
responsible for them. We also recognize that the financial effort made 
has not been wholly without effect, since thus far the United Nations' 
has succeeded — although with some difficulty, om’ng to the group of 
■Member States which refuse to respect the detisiom of the majority- 
in carrying out its fundamental mms of maintaining international 
peace and advancing the progress and social and economic develop- 
ment of all peoples. (UN. GA. 13th. ORs. 767 tatg.) 

FRANOE (Bons) July 31, 19S6 

44. . . . $230,000 was too large a sum for the initial stages of an 
international administrative service. 

(UN. ECOSOa 26th. ORi., p. 149) 
ICELAPrt) (Thors) October 5, 1959 

The Icelandic delegation has during the past weeks listened with 
interest to the many speeches of all those who have had anything to 
offer toward the solution of any of our diversified world problems. 
Some speakers have also referred to the status of our Organization 
of the United Nations, and to its future prospects. Let me only mention 
the difficulties and embarrassment caused by the tardiness of many 
delegations to pay their annual and approved contributions to the 
Organization to enable it to run efficiently Its detailed work on a 
finandally sound basis. However, it Is gratifying to note that we all 
seem agreed in our unflinching trust in our wise, well-advised and 
energetic Secretary-General and in our highest officials, including all 
the Under Secretaries, as well as the members of the Secretariat in 
genera! and the staff. We have in fact to be thankful for all the 
information, statistical data, scholarly and even scientific reports with 
which the Secretariat treats us all Ac year round, although some of 
us are obliged to feel occasionally that we have more documents than 
there is time to read them. All these reports have great sutistfeal and 
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cduatlonal «lue, and our govenuncnt offices could hardly function 
satisfactorily without these reports of the United Nations Secretariat. 

(UN. GA, I4th. Doc. A/PV. 820. pp. 33-35) 

INDONESIA (Ompi) April 23, 1958 

4. The financial position of UNICEF was not, unfortunately, as 
promising as might be desired. Its 1957 income showed an improve- 
ment of only $900,000 over that of 1956. The fact was all the more 
disturbing since there was hardly any likelihood of an increase in the 
number of contributing countries, and prices were rising. 

(UN. ECOSOC. 25tli. ORs.. p. 53) 

NORWAY (Lange) September 24, 1959 

183. ... In his foreivord to tlie budget estimates for the financial 
year 1960 [A/4110] the Secretary-General states that the cash position 
of the United Nations is a matter of deep concern. 

184. It is no pleasant reflection on the attitude of Member States 
to the Organization that the Secretary-General cannot meet current 
payrolls out of available resources because some Members have failed 
to pay their contributions. Each nation has been assessed according to 
Its ability to pay and each nation has also, by voting for the assessment 
scale, committed itself to paying its share which, by no standard, should 
mean a heavy burden on its financial resources. 

(UN. GA 14th. ORi.. p. 175) 

Pakistan (Faniqi) May 1, 1958 

17. [He] observed that paragraph 12 of draft resolution A provided for 
the establishment of a committee of experts composed of up to ten 
persons, while the statement of financial implications submitted by 
the Secretary-General (E/3lt5) contained a proposal for a budgetary 
allocation of only $9,000. With such an amount it would not be 
possible to obtain enough experts with sufficiently high qualifications 
and variety of experience for fulfilment of the task imposed on the 
Committee. (UN. ECOSOC. 25th. ORs., p. 101) 

SUDAN (Ahmed) May 1, 1958 

9. [He] regretted that draft resolution A did not contain the paragraph, 
which had appeared in the original, asking the General Assembly to 
authorize the necessary credits for the expansion of staff suggested 
by the Secretary-General (E/3079, para. 11). It was not consistent 
for the Council, on the one band, to endone the staff expansion, as 
It did in paragraph II of draft resolution A, and, on the other, to 
withhold authorization to incur the necessary expenditure. . . . 

Any attempt to secure funds for the expanded activities of the Industry 
Section of the Resources and Industry Branch by effecting economies 
in other programmes would merely bold up execution of those pro- 
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EraTnmtt and lead lo the abandontwnt of an increasing number of 
urgent projects. ^ 


UNITED STATES (Kotsehnig) January 31, 1938 
... In 1957, some 80 countries contributed to tbe Expanded Pro- 
gram, as contrasted with 54 in 1950-51, which svas the first year 
of actual operation of tha program. Total pledges have risen from 
about $20 million in 1950-51 to almost $31 million in 1957. 

. , . TTie United States has been the major contributor, our pledges 
for the years 1950-57 totaling almost $95 million ciut ol the total 
from all countries of $173 million. However, the truly multilateral 
nature of this program b evidenced by the fact that several states, 
such as Denmatk, Canada, Norway, Sweden, and the Netherlands, 
are contributing more per capita than does the United States. 

— Addteas before the Middle East Institute, DSC, XXXVIll (Feb- 
ruary 24, 1958), 308. 

UNITED STATES (President Eisenhower) February 19, 1958 
The mutual security program which I recommend for fiscal year 1959 
contains esteniiaily the same component pans u authnized by 
the Congress last session. To carry out this program I request 
$3,942,100,000. 

(Of this amount) $106.6 million > • . will provide for our contribution 
to the United Nations Children's Fund, certain refugee programs, the 
atoms-for-peace program, and for the cost of administeting the eco- 
nomic programs. 

—Message of the President to the Congress on the Mutual Security 
Program. DSB. XXXVIll (March 10, 1958), 370, 371, 

UNITED STATES (Kotstimig) AptU 23, 1938 
39. The United States had undertaken to increase its contribution 
to UNICEF funds by $l million in 1958, At the same time its 
percentage contribution would be reduced from 55 per cent to 52.5 
per cent. The seduction in its share of total contributions was deliber- 
ate, and was designed to stimulate other countries to do more for 
UNICEF, 

(UN. ECOSOC. 25th. ORs.. p. 50) 

UNITED STATES (Preadem Esenhower) June 26, 1958 
Of particular interest to the Congress b the General Assembly’s 
action in accepting 30 percent as the ma.ximum share to be paid by 
the largest contributor (the United States) to the budget of the 
United Nations. The Assembly took a first step toward achieving 
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this objective by reducing the percentage assessment of the United 
States from 33-1/3 percent to 32j5 percent in 1958. Member states 
have contributed to this financing of the United Nations budget 
through a cost-sharing system based on their capacity to pay. With 
the admission of 22 netv members in the past three years, the General 
Assembly decided that old members, including the United States, 
should pay proportionately less and thus benefit from payments by 
the new contributors. 

— Letter traitsmittlng to the Congress riic 12th Annual Report on 
U.S. Participation in the United Nations. DSB, XXXIX (August 
4, 1958), 221. 

UNITED STATES (Wilcoa) September 14, 1958 
Now, some people complain that our contribution to the United 
Nations is too high. To be sure the cost of peace is high, but it is 
far less costly than the terrible cost of a nuclear war. The dollars 
we put into the United Nations are certainly a small price to pay 
in terms of benefits which mankind derives from that organisation. 
—Address before the American Association for the United Nations, 
DSB. XXXIX (September 29, 1958), 513. 

Documents 

UN (Secretary-Generai) July 1, 1958 

Results were obtained in tatkmalixing patterns of documentation and 
drafting, at Headquarters as well as at the regional offices, and in 
eliminating non-essential material and rendering texts more readable 
and more concise. Instrumental in these respects were, apart from 
the usual activities described previously, the bolding of drafting sem- 
inars, the issuing of drafting instructions and the rewriting of certain 
manuscripts. It is still too early to calculate to what extent the 25 
per cent reduction suggested as a target has been achieved, but in 
several fields there are already clear signs that the maximum com- 
pression acceptable to delegations has been reached. 

. . . For the first time, the percentage of the printing programme 
contracted for in the Headquarters area accounted for less than half 
of the total budget. Even so, ft is felt that the amount of soft currency 
area printing has still not reached its maximum point. 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORs. Suppl. No. 1. p. 91) 

CANADA (Jay) July 11, 1958 

13. The secretariats of the international organizations could not 
mate their loll eSort to heip goymaaemts tinisss goyeriiiaeiits in turn 
assisted them by not asking for more documentary material on mar- 
ginal topics than could easily be produced and not asb'ng for the 
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holding of meetings and seminars without regard to the phj’sical 
possibilities of effective preparation. If governments voted In different 
ways in different bodies on identical issues> they would have only 
themselves to blame for the resultant confusion, inefficiency acid waste. 

(UN. ECOSOC. 26th. ORs.. p. 28) 

UNITED KINGDOM (Fox) July 18, 1958 

. . . the Secretary-General's report on taxation in capital-exporting 
and capital-importing countries of forei^ private investments was a 
highly technical document which those svhose task it was to draft 
legislation would find most useful. It contained nothing from which 
the United Kingdom delegation ivished to dissent. 

40. The Secretary-General’s reports on the international flow of 
private capital, 1957, and on international economic assistance to the 
under-developed countries 1956/57 were a mine of useful information 
and would provide a good haAground for discussion. They should 
be considered together, for they were complementary. ... It was a 
pity, as the United States representative had observed, that the 
second of those two reports was not more complete, but that was 
not the fault of the United Nations Secretariat. 

(UN. ECOSOC. 26th. ORt.. p. 122) 

Library 

UN (Sectetary.Genetal) July 1, 1958 

The most conspicuous feature during the period was the very sharp 
Increase in the use of the Library and in its documentation services. 
The number of reference questions answered rose by about 50 pet 
cent from the level of the three preceding years to a record total of 
more than 87,000; loans increased by 15 per cent and the number 
of United Nations documents received and indexed by 25 per cent. 
With no commensurate incrcssc in staff, the Library was able only 
to meet the daily demands of the Krvice. All long-range projects for 
the evaluation, organization and description of the collections had to 
be suspended or deferred. 

The year’s accessions totalled about 9,000 books, 73,000 newspapers 
and periodicals, 90,000 govenunent documents, 82,000 United Na- 
tions and specialized agency documents, 1,400 maps and 5,000 sound 
recordings — in all, more than 250,000 pieces of material of all kinds. 
. . . and discarded upwards of 125,0<X) newspapers, periodicals and 
documents of no further usefulness. 

The most notable fnbliogiaphkal accomplishment of the year was the 
first Cumulative Index to the XJnittd Naliont Treaty Seriet. covering 
volumes 1-100 of the series, and an Interim Index to volumes 101-175, 
(UN. GA. 13th. ORt. Suppl. No. i, pp. 91-92) 
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Opinion and Pablic Relations 

UN (Stcrctaty-Gcneral) February 5, 1958 

In my discussion so /ar of "the element of privacy In peace-making," 
I have not dealt with one problem of major importance. This is the 
problem of the relationship of the increased need for private diplo- 
macy with the need for a better informed public opinion on inter- 
national affaire. It is a problem of some dilTiculty and one where 
the responsibility for a solution is shared by the governments, by 
those who direct the mass media of communications, by international 
civil servants sers-ing the world community like myself and by the 
general public of svhich you in this audience toniglit are a part. 

^e media of mass communications, \then supplemented by education 
in world affairs in schools and universities, provide powerful tools 
for developing a better informed public opinion. Hotvcvcr, they can 
also be misused. We learned between the first and second World 
Ware that public diplomacy could not in itself provide insurance of 
peace, for in the hands of a ruthless group of rulers the mass media 
had been misused to build strong public support for the wildest 
aspirations of these rulers and thus to place an additional wcapotj 
in the hands of those who svanted to lead the world in the direction 
of war, not peace. 

Thus the mass media can be misused under certain circumstances for 
harmful propaganda. Where competitive conditions prevail there is 
lIso s tendency to play up conflict because conflict usually seems more 
dramatic than agreement. For the same competitive reasons there is 
the natural desire to be "first with the story." In international affaire, 
this may result in premature and often poorly informed publicity 
about an issue at a time when the privacy of quiet diplomacy is 
essential to achieving a constructive result. At the same time I recog- 
nize that public opinion cannot be truly well informed about the 
progress of peace-making unless it understands the part that is played 
at all stages by private diplomacy and its relationship to the public 
proceedings of parliamentary diplomacy which are so fully reported. 
This creates difitculties both for the private negotiator and the repre- 
sentatives of the mass media. 

—Speech in Athens, Ohio, “The Eteawnis of Privacy in Peace 
Making,” Press Release SG/656, pp. 6-7. 

UN (Secretary-General) July 1, 1958 

United Nations public information activities have continued along 
the main lines laid down in previous years, with the prindpal accent 
on services to assist and supplement the services of Member Govern- 
ments and non-official information agencies in presenting information 
about the United Nations. 
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There has, however, been an increasing tendency, on account of 
budgetary stringency, to readjust activities to enable new essential 
tasks to be undertaken. . . . 

The publications programme tries to meet, as far as possible, the 
increasing demand for material in many languages. . . . 

Increased emphasis has been given to securing attention to United 
Nations subjects in teacher-training pre^ammes and to provide teach- 
en with adequate reference materiaL 

(UN. GA. 13th. ORj. Suppl. No. 1, pp. 87-88) 
UN (Seaetary-General) September 29, 1959 

In times of rising^ prices, and in view of the increasingly important 
ro c 0 t e Organization, I believe most of us would now agree that 
a bud^tary approach based on a fixed and predetermined monetaiy 
limit IS neither practical nor manageable. In paragraph 18 of my 
report there is set out a policy of subdization which presents a viable 
framework for the development of the information program. It provides 
"V""!’:' *«>'“'•>• Tl" wlmatcs for 1960 
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on the representatives which governments would be willing to send. 
Even in the sugcested consultant capacity the work they undertake 
will be very time consuming as tba is not a field in which it is possible 
to arrive at helpful views without careful prior studies and a thorough 
ac^aintancc with current problems. It is impossible to apply here 
without such thorough knowledge experiences gathered in other fields 
of public relations activities. 

Regarding the idea of a ceiling on expenditure, I have on various 
o«Mioiis expressed my scepticism about the value of artifidally imposed 
limitations. The line that seems most promising to me Is the one I have 
presented in this year’s report to the General Assanbly. The celling 
formula is deceptive, unless based on an agreement also regarding 
what activities of OPI should be cut. I fear that the wide unanimity 
on the desirability of keeping doun the costs for OPI has a counter- 
^rt in a divergency of viesvs which would become apparent if the 
Committee were to try and establish by what sacrifices the cuts should 
DC achieved. 

“Statement to the Fifth Committee of the General Assembly, Press 
Release SG/862, pp. M. 

BURMA (Tin Maung) August 4, 1959 

25. ... his delegation, whiA attached great importance to the matter, 
was far from satisfied svith the infonnation activities undertaken by 
the United Nations; there were still no information centres in certain 
Member States, He hoped that some specific proposals would be made 
in the Council concerning the establishment of information centres in 
the Trust Territories. 

(UN. TC. 24th. ORs., p. 475) 

INDIA (Rasgotra) June 17, 1959 

67. [He] felt that the Secretaiy-Gencral’s ver>’ brief report on the 
establishment of United Nations information centres in or near the 
Trust Territories was only of a provisional nature. He regretted that 
certain aspects of the question, inter alia, the financial aspect, had been 
neglected. He . . . drew the Secretariat's attention to two points: the 
question of the funds available to the United Nations Office of Public 
Information and the question whether the Secretary-General had con- 
sulted the Administering Authorities on the possible establishment of 
information centres, since an information centre could be estoblished 
only at the request or with the consent of the Administering Authority. 

In the light of General Assembly resolution 1276 (XIII), the General 
Assembly — or the Secretary-General actmg on its behalf — should take 
the initiative and if necessary request the consent of the Administering 
Authorities to the establishment of United Natfans Information Centres. 
Only if it were able to provide the General Assembly with information 
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General As^bly would find means of providing the funds necessary 
for the establishment of such centres. Although none of the Adminis- 
tering Authonties had invited the Sccretary-General to establish infor- 
mation emtres in any of the Trust Territories, his delegation felt that 
itwould be appropriate for the Secretary-General to initiate correspond- 
ence with the Administering Authorities with a vinv to the application 
o» the General Assembly resolution and it was confident that the 
Administering Authonties would agree. It hoped, therefore, that a 
tuller report on the subject would be submitted to the General Assembly 
at Its next session. pp ^73,74) 

(^^teIli) August 4 , 1959 

■ y .T'"- "■"'“"Mire had said that no Adminis- 
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On available educatnnal facilities was of special importance to the 
inhabitants of Tntst Terriforitt. Witliout the necessary contacts be- 
tween the Trusteeship Council and the indigenous inhabitants of 
the Territories, the CouneS could not carry on any Iruitliil activity. 
Moreover, an Improved system of dissemination would increase the 
feeling of responsibility of members of the Council, cspedally those 
which had duties and eoniinitmcnts under the Charter and Trustee- 
ship Agreements. TTie Council should therefore recommend that the 
Administering Authorities should take appropriate measures to make 
the necessary documents available to educational and other cultural 
centres in the Trust Territories. (UN. TC. 22nd ORs. 898 mtg.) 
U.S.S.R. (Oheremko) August 4 , 1959 

f7. ... it was clear that the position with regard to dissemiitatkin 
of information in the Trust Territories was unsatisfactory. The General 
Assembly had adopted a predsely worded resolution on the subject 
and had requested the Trusteeship Council to submit a report at the 
fourteenth session. All that the Council would be able to report, 
however, was that not a single step bad been taken to carry out those 
recommendations and that no requests for the establishment of infor- 
mation centres in Trust Territories had been received from the Ail- 
ministering Authorities. His delegation felt that the most effective 
method of ensuring the dissemination of sudr information in the Trust 
Territories would be to establish information centres within the Terri- 
tories themselves, and that point of view had been shared by the great 
majority of the Members of the General Assembly. It was regrettable 
that the Administering Authorities had failed to comply with the 
terms of the resolution. The Trusteeship Council should take steps to 
ensure the implementation of the resolution. 

(UN. TC. 24th. ORi., p. 474) 

UNITED KINGDOM (Caston) Ai^st 4, 1959 

19. In his delegation's opinion, the Secretary-General’s report (T/1463) 
on what had been achieved in the uidividual Trust Territories reveaied 
a not unsatisfactory situation: indeed, the catalogue of achievements 
which it contained was quite an impressive one and suggested that the 
peoples of the Trust Territories were fortunate in the efforts made 
by their Governments to keep them informed about the United 
Nations. . , , 

20. The question of establishing information centres in or near tlie 
Trust Territories could only be considered in the context of the general 
policy of the United Nations concerning public information. In reaching 
an opinion, his Government naturally had to take into account the 
viesvs which it held as a member of die Fifth Committee of the 
General Assembly. 
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21. The Belgian representative had drawn attention to the Sccretar>’- 
General’s statement conczming the need for a rational basis for planning 
a public information programme desiipied to give the maximum effec- 
tiveness at the minimum possible cost. In the same report (A/4122) 
the Secretary-General had emphasized that the pattern of development 
must provide for a balanced geographical distribution and must take 
into account those places where existing offices were still trying to 
service areas too large for their resources. It was against that back- 
ground that his Government, like other Governments, had to decide 
whether to seek the establishment of an information centre in any Trust 
Territory under its adminbtration or whether the needs of those 
Territories could be met satisfactorily from existing centres in neigh- 
bouring countries or in the metropolitan country itself. 

22. Information material for the Cameroons under British adminis- 
tration was sent direct from United Nations Headquarters and from 
the Information Centre in London, which had good communications 
with the Cameroons. When for any particular purpose it seemed ap- 
propriate information was supplied also from the Information Centre 
in Ghana, In the case of Tanganyika, too, information was sent from 
both New York and London; his delegation would be glad if the 
information office to be established in Addis Ababa could help in meet- 
ing the needs of tlut Trust Territory, although, for practical purposes 
London would still be nearer to Dar ta Salaam than Addb Ababa was. 

23. The representative of the United Arab Republic had rightly 
pointed out that the first question to be considered was how the supply 
of information to Trust Territories from existing information centres 
could be improved. The most obvious method was by means of personal 
contact between the staff of those information centres and the authorities 
in the Trust Territories. In view of the many practical and budgetary 
difficulties in the way of opening new information centres, and of the 
existing advantageous arrangements for the supply of material direct 
from New York to the Trust Territories, his delegation did not feel 
that the most efficient way to promote the objectives of the public 
information programme would be to open centres in the Trust Terri- 
tories. Moreover, the fact that information centres already existed or 
were soon to be opened near the Trust Territories in Africa with 
which his delegation was concerned meant that the intentions of 
General Assembly resolution 1276 (XIII) were to a large extent 
already satisfied. 

24. In Tanganyika, infonnatkn about the United Nations was made 
available through the Government Information Service, at the expense 
of the Tanganyika Government. ITiat was part of the special respon- 
sibility of the Government of a Trust Territory; indeed, hb Govern- 
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merit wtjuH be prepared to consider making arrangements for the 
designation of an officer tvho, wittiin the Tanganyika Government 
Information Service, would have the special task of distributing infor- 
mation about the United Nations and would correspond direct witlt 
the Office of Public Information in New York regarding material for 
distribution. Such an arrangement would not entail any additional 
cost to the United Nations, the limited budgetary resources of which 
would thus be available for the effective promotion of public informa- 
tion programmes elseivherc. The Government of Tanganyika was mind- 
ful of the provisions of the sixth paragraNi of the preamble of General 
Assembly resolution 1335 (XIII) and was fully prepared to co- 
operate with the Secretary-General. The decision of his Government 
whether or not to ask for the estaMishment of information centres in 
either of the Trust Territories under its administration would be 
determined in the light of all those considerations; for the present, 
it seemed unnecessary. (Same, p. 475) 

UNITED STATES (Sisco) April 21, 1958 
Another fundamental worth mentioning is that the primary tools of 
the United Nations today are persuasion, exhortation, negotiation, and 
conciliation-backed by tvorld opinion. While the influence of world 
opinion is far from negligible, member atates can give it due weight 
or flout it. Negotiations can be promoted by world opinion or can 
be made more difficult by it. World opinion can unite states on 
crucial issues. It also can divide them. . . . 

It is too seldom realized that the source of political authority, whether 
national or international, is the public opinion behind it. The power 
of the sword, the power of the purse, the power of the Uivs — these 
are basic political powers. But in the last analysis they are probably 
dependent on the power of the word. 

The United Nations provides the United States with maximum oppor- 
tunity to put forward the American point of view and to influence 
the views of other states. . . . 

It is true, of course, that Commune spokesmen also use the United 
Nations platform. We need not be defensive about the fact that the 
Soviet-bloc spokesmen use the organization as a sounding board for 
the Communist line. The important point about the United Nations 
forum is that it is one in which we can immediately and forcefully 
answer Communist claims. The ability to meet and defeat Communist 
propoganda on an intellectual level in the United Nations is a source 
of real string^ awd support for as vherever trea are able to listen. 

— Address before the McBride Lecture Foundation at Western Reserve 
University, DSB. XXXVlll (June 9, 1958), 973-74, 976-77. 
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Secrefonat 

UN (Secretary-General) August 20, 1959 

In cxtnsidering the evolution of procedures of the prindpal United 
Nations organs, attention may also be given to the developing functions 
of the Secretariat. There have been, in the first place, various decisions 
taken m recent years by the General Assembly or the Security Coundl 
under whidi the Secretary-General has been entrusted with special 
diplomatic and operational functions, whtdt he is responsible for carry- 
ing out within the wide framework of general terms of reference laid 
down in the resolutions and, naturally, in the Charter itself. This, 
also, represents an evolution of the procedures of the United Nations 
for which no explicit basis is to be found in the Charter— although 
it may be said to fall within the scope of the intentions reflected m 
Article 9^— and to which neither the league of Nations, nor the 
United Nations during its earlier years, presented a significant counter- 
part. These dedsions should not, of course, be considered as setting 
precedents changing the constitutional balance among the various organs 
of the United Nations. However, they have pointed to the possibility 
of developing nerv methods of approach of great practical significance, 
which, after the thorough testing needed, may become part of a com- 
mon law of organised international cooperation. 

It should abo be noted that in some recent cases of international 
conflict or other difficulties involving Member States the Secretary- 
General has dispatched personal representatives with the task of assist- 
ing the Governments in their efforts. This may be regarded as a further 
development of actions of a “good offices" nature, with which the 
Secretary-General is now frequently charged. The steps to which 1 
refer here have been taken with the consent or at the invitation of 
Govemrtienu concerned, but without formal decisions of other organs 
of the United Nations, Such aaions by the Secretary-General fall 
within the competence of his Office and are, in my view, in other 
respects abo in strict accordance with the Charter, when they serve 
its purpose. As a matter of coarse, the members of the appropriate 
organ of the United Nations have been informed about the action 
planned by the Secretary-General and ivere given an opportunity to 
express views on it. These cases also should not be considered as setting 
precedents, especially as it always remains open to the appropriate 
organs to request that *udi an action, before being taken by the 
Secretary-General, be submitted (o them for formal decision. However, 
in these cases too, what has been tried may provide experiences on 
whidi, later, stable and agreed practices may usefully be developed. 

The main significance of the evolution of the Office of the Secretary- 
General in the ttianner referred to above lies in the fact that it has 
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provided means for smooth and fast action, which might otherwise not 
have been open to the Organization. This is of special value in situa- 
tions in which prior public debate on a proposed course of action might 
increase the difiiculties that such an action would enesDunter, or in 
which a vacuum might be feared because Members may prove hesitant, 
svithout fuller knowledge of the facts or for other reasons, to give 
cxplidt prior support in detail to an action which, however, they ap- 
prove in general terms or are willing should be tried without formal 
commitment. 

It goes without saying that none of the developments to which I have 
referred has changed tfie basic diaracter of the Office of the Secretary- 
General, or its place in the Organization in relation to the General 
Assembly, the Security Council or other main organs. They represent, 
from a constitutional vie\vpoint, an intensiheation and a broadening 
of the interplay between these main organs and the Secretariat for 
purposes for which these organs maintain their primary responsibility. 
Thus, the wider funaions which in specific cases have been exercised 
by the Secretary-General fully mainwin the character of the United 
Nations as an organization whose activities are wholly dependent on 
decuions of the Governments. On the other hand, the development 
reflects an incipient growth of possibilities for the Organization to 
operatt in specific cases witfim a latitude of independence in practice 
given to it by its Member Governments for such cases. 

(UN. GA. 14th. OJit. Suppt. No. U. p. 3) 
UN (Secretary-General) September 29, 1959 

18. The creation of the unified Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs, in which the technical assistance activities of the Organization 
are being integrated with the Secretariat’s substantive work in the 
economic and social field, has proceeded in accordance with the steps 
outlined in my report to the Genera! Assembly last year. On 1 Feb- 
ruary 1959 the unified Department came into being, composed of 
organizational units of the Department as it had previously existed 
together with a Commissioner for Technical Assistance (who assumed 
his duties on 1 March 1959) and a Bureau of Technical Assistance 
Operations. At the same time an Office for Public Administration was 
established, to which the functions of the Public Administration Divi- 
sion of the Technical Assistance Administration were transferred, 

19. The first objective of the merger has been achieved. There is 
now a single center for the detennination of basic policy in the economic 
and social field, whether the quesdons arise from normal research and 
the servicing of the Council and its Commissions or whether they arise 
from Technical Assistance operations, including our dealings with 
individual governments and widi TAB and TAG. The timing of this 
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